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PREFACE 


Before the war the Colonial Office published, at approxi- 
mately yearly intervals, a survey in which were assembled 
the main facts about the economic situation of the Colonial 
territories. The last of these, relating to the year 1937, 
was issued in 1940 (‘‘ An Economic Survey of the Colonial 
Empire (1937) °—Colonial No. 179), after which their 
publication was suspended. In the meantime there has 
been a very considerable increase both in popular interest 
in the affairs of the Colonial territories and in the emphasis 
laid on Colonial development. It is therefore felt to be 
appropriate that the ready source of statistical and other 
relevant information which the survey provided should 
once again be made available. 


The new edition of the survey is being published, not 
in a single volume as before, but in a series of seven 
volumes, six of which contain memoranda describing the 
economic features of each of the Colonial territories in 
turn, grouped for convenience as follows :— 


Volume I.—The Central African and the High Com- 
mission territories (Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland). 


Volume II.—The East African territories (Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar and the Somaliland 
Protectorate) with Aden, Mauritius and Seychelles. 


Volume III.—The West African territories (Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and the Gambia), with 
St. Helena. 


Volume IV.—The West Indian and American terri- 
tories (Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, the Leeward Islands and the 
Windward Islands, with the Bahamas, Bermuda 
and the Falkland Islands.) 


Volume V.—The Far Eastern territories (the Federation 
of Malaya, Singapore, Hong Kong, North Borneo, 
Sarawak and Brunei). 


Volume VI.—The Mediterranean and Pacific territories 
(Cyprus, Gibraltar, Fiji, the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, the Solomon Islands, Tonga and the New 
Hebrides). This volume also includes a chapter 
on the economic situation of Malta. 


An endeavour has been made to prepare the memoranda, 
of which the above volumes are composed, on uniform 
lines, so that the same essential facts may be given for 


each Colonial territory. The main headings under which 
the information in each is classified are as follows :— 


(1) General Background 

Geographical and climatic features; population ; 
social amenities ; political structure ; principal economic 
legislation ; communications and transport. 


(2) Productive Activities 


Agricultural conditions and methods; local food 
products ; cash crops; forestry; fisheries ; minerals ; 
manufactures ; village industries ; other industries ; co- 
operative movements ; employment and labour supply ; 
fuel and power (including water). 


(3) Finance and Trade 


Public finance ; currency and banking ; private invest- 
ment; national income: standard and cost of living ; 
balance of trade. 


(4) Development 


Governmental activities and plans ; other development 
proceeding or planned. 


(5) Miscellaneous 

Miscellaneous information not covered by the preceding 
headings. 

Volume VII contains a series of memoranda dealing in 
greater detail than elsewhere with the commodities pro- 
duced in the Colonial territories as a whole, both those 
which are intended for export and those which are retained 
for domestic consumption, together with certain other 
general and statistical information. 

The component volumes of the survey are not being 
published simultaneously or necessarily in the order 
indicated above, but as and when the material for each 
is ready for presentation. : 

In each case the volume will contain information cover- 
ing the period from 1938 up to the latest year for which it 
is available. The present volume includes, so far as 
practicable, information available during 1951. 

While every care has been taken in compiling the 
Survey, the Secretary of State cannot be responsible for 
the accuracy of any of the individual facts and figures 
in its contents, many of which are derived from sources 
outside the Colonial Office. 


VOLUME I. 


THE CENTRAL 
COMMISSION TERRITORIES 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


AFRICAN AND HIGH 


I. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Geographical Features: 


The Protectorate of Northern Rhodesia lies on the 
plateau of Central Africa between the longitudes 22° E 
and 33° 33’ E. and between the latitudes 8° 15’ S. Its 
area is 290,323 square miles, and its boundaries are 3,515 
miles in length. 

Its neighbouring territories are Angola (Portuguese 
West Africa) on the west, the Belgian Congo on the north 
and north-west, Tanganyika Territory on the north-east, 
Nyasaland on the east, Portuguese East Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia on the south-east and south and the 
Caprivi Strip of South-West Africa on the south. The 
Zambezi River forms the boundary of Northern Rhodesia 
on the south for about 520 miles, separating it from the 
Caprivi Strip and Southern Rhodesia ; whilst the Luapula 
River forms another natural boundary between the 
Protectorate and the Belgian Congo, along the northern 
edge of the Congo Pedicle and north as far as Lake 
Mweru, for a distance of about 300 miles. The remaining 
boundaries follow watersheds and occasional streams 
or are marked by beacons across land areas. 

With the exception of the valleys of the Zambezi, the 
Luapula, the Kafue and the Luangwa Rivers, the greater 
part of Northern Rhodesia has a fiat to rolling topography, 
with elevations varying from 3,000 to 5,000 feet above 
sea level, but in the north-eastern districts the plateau 
rises to occasional altitudes of over 5,000 feet. In many 
localities the level of the plateau is broken by hills, 
sometimes occurring as chains which develop into areas 
of broken country. The highest group of hills is the 
Muchinga Mountains, which form part of the Great 
Escarpment running down the western edge of the 
Luangwa River valley, and of these, individual peaks 
rise to about 8,000 feet. 

On the whole the Territory is well wooded, even the 
crests of the highest hills bearing trees and orchard-like 
bush. Tall grass covers hundreds of square miles of 
country along the Kafue in an area known as the Kafue 
Flats, in the Barotse Plains near the Zambezi, and also a 
large area south of Lake Bangweulu. These open grassy 
spaces for the most part contain swamps in which the 
water level fluctuates with the rainy seasons. The 
southern and central districts comprise areas where sparse 
bush alternates with grass lands in which farming and 
ranching have developed. 

A glance at a large-scale map suggests that the Territory 
is well watered, but many of the smaller rivers shown 
have a seasonal flow and dry up after the rains. The 
larger rivers, the Zambezi, Kafue, Luangwa, the Chambeshi 
and the Luapula, together with their larger tributaries, 
have an all-year-round flow. The three great lakes of 
Northern Rhodesia are Lake Bangweulu on the northern 
districts and Lakes Mweru and Tanganyika on the 
northern boundaries. Lake Bangweulu and the Swamps 
at its southern end cover an area of about 3,800 square 
miles, and there are a number of other much smaller lakes 


such as Lake Young in the Mpika district, Lake Chila 
near Abercorn, Lake Chirengwa near Ndola and Lusiwasi 
lake (or Lake Moir) off the Great North Road to the north 
of Serenje. Northern Rhodesia has the greatest waterfall 
in the world, the Victoria Falls, on its southern boundary 
and the highest waterfall in Africa, Kalambo Falls, 704 
feet, on its northern border. 


The total land surface area is about 288,129 square 
miles, which was divided up as follows at the end of 
1950:— 


Land Distribution, 1950 


Square Miles 
Barotseland 57,364 
Other Native Reserves 54,239 
Native Trust Land 2a 159,766 
Forest Reserves and Protected Areas 1,806 


Land Alienated to Europeans (Freehold 


and Leasehold) 7,258 
Township Areas .. 2 it 319 
Unalienated Crown Land (a) 7,377 

Total 288,129 


(a) Including the Railway Belt, Abercorn, Fort Jameson 
and Mkushi. 


Although Northern Rhodesia lies within the tropics, 
and fairly centrally in the great land mass of the African 
continent, its elevation relieves it from the extremely 
high temperatures and humidity usually associated with 
tropical countries. The lower reaches of the Zambezi, 
Luangwa and Kafue rivers in deeper valleys do experience 
high humidity and trying extremes of heat, but these areas 
are remote and sparsely populated. 

The year may be conveniently divided into the rainy 
season, the winter months and the hot season. The rains 
occur between November and April and are copious 
while they last, varying from an average of 25 to 30 inches 
a year in the South to over 50 inches a year in the North. 
For the most part the rains fall in a series of thunder- 
storms and showers with only rare periods of continuous 
rain over several days. Even during the rains a fair 
amount of sunshine is recorded. 

During the winter months—May to August—fair, 
cool weather with a moderate breeze is the general rule. 
Night temperatures are low, and ground frost occurs 
quite frequently in sheltered valleys. Day temperatures 
are comfortably warm, except on occasional grey cloudy 
days. 

The hot season is short, the months of October and 
November being the hottest, when day temperatures go 
up to 80 to 100 degrees, depending upon locality. 
Towards the end of the hot season night temperatures 
tend to rise and there is a generally oppressive feeling in 
the air which is only relieved by the advent of the rains. 

The following table gives the average minimum and 
maximum temperatures and dewpoints at six stations of 
varying altitudes for three representative months. — 


January 


Max. | Min. 
Temp. | Temp. 
2 F; °F. 


Abercorn, 5,454 feet 
Kasama, 4,544 feet 
Lusaka, 4,191 feet <5 
Fort Jameson, 3,756 feet .. 
Livingstone, 3,161 feet .. 
Luangwa Bridge, 1,324 feet 


point 


October 


July 


Dew- | Max. | Min. | Dew-| Max. | Min. | Dew- 
fl Temp. | Temp. | point | Temp. | Temp. | point 
°F, °F, °F. °F. | °F. Ma oe °F. 
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Population 


No complete census of the African population of 
Northern Rhodesia has ever been taken. The various 
censuses cover only the European, Asiatic and coloured 
populations, and those Africans who are in paid employ- 
ment. 

A sample survey of the African population was, however, 
carried out in 1950 by the Central African Statistical 
Office. The following table shows provisional estimates 
of the de jure African population of Northern Rhodesia, 
together with estimates of the number of Northern 
Rhodesians outside the territory and of non-indigenous 
Africans in the main towns and farms of the territory. 

On the figures opposite, and making an estimate for 
the number of non-indigenous Africans outside the main 
towns and farms, the de facto African population of N. 
Rhodesia is estimated at 1,827,000 for June, 1950. 

The population of Northern Rhodesia at each Census 
date since the first enumeration in 1911 is shown in the 
following table (all 1951 figures are preliminary) :— 


POPULATION, 


Census Date 


7th May, 1911 

3rd May, 1921 

5th May, 1931... 
15th October, 1946 
Sth May, 195i... 


(a) To the nearest 10,000 (except in 1951). 
(6) Including Coloureds. 


EUROPEANS BY SEX AND 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 
African Population of Northern Rhodesia, June, 1950 
(1,000’s) 
Males Females Persons 
Indigenous Population 
In African villages 587 781 1,368 
In main towns 123 90 213 
On farms 29 18 47 
Elsewhere in territory 103 35 138 
Total in territory 842 924 1,766 
Outside territory 61 22 83 
Total de jure population 903 946 1,849 
Non-indigenous population 
In main towns Se 4 | 13 34 
Onfarms.. cr si 4 2 6 
Total 25 15 40 
1911-1951 
Census figures | Estimates 
(a) 


(c) Included with Africans. 
(d) Including 3,181 Polish evacuees in camps. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION, 1946* 


Age Group 


* 1951 figures not yet available. 


EUROPEAN POPULATION 


IN 1931, 


Females Total 


1946 AND 1951 OF THE TWELVE 


MAIN URBAN AREAS 


Urban Area | 1931 1951 
Broken Hill Township ‘is at ‘a 940 1,744 
Broken Hill Mine Tene ate es 413 1,134 
Lusaka Township . 433 4,615 
Livingstone Municipality . 1,596 2,320 
Nchanga Mine Township . . 636 2,403 
Kitwe Township .. a (b) 984 
Nkana Mine Township 1,762 4,250 
Luanshya Township 158 535 
Roan Antelope Mine Township ‘and Roan Antelope 
North Suburb... 1,697 4,150 
Mufulira Township, . 722 392 
Mufulira Mine Township _ (b) 33322 
Ndola Municipality and Manners Township 1,406 2,962 


(a) Including 1,361 Polish evacuees in camp. 
(b) No separate enumeration in 1931. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF EUROPEAN POPULATION GAINFULLY 


OCCUPIED: 1946 CENSUS 

Industrial No. of Proportion 

” is | Persons per 1,000 
Primary Agricultural and Forestry 648 74 
Mining and ini cated 3,338 382 
Manufacture : 335 38 
Building and Construction ‘ 232 27 
Transport and Communication 886 102 
Commerce and Finance 1,093 125 
Hotel and Personal Services .. 333 38 
Public Services and Other Services of General Interest 1,812 208 
Other Industries . sta 52 6 
Total .. 8,729 1,000 


AFRICANS IN EMPLOYMENT BY SEX AND INDUSTRIAL GROUP OR 


OCCUPATION : 


Industrial Group or Occupation 


Domestic, hotel and personal services 
Iture and forestry 

— and quarrying F 
ufacturing industries .. 


Pade construction work, ie and decorating 


Road work, bridges, dams, wel 
Transport and communication .. 
Persons in shops and business offices 
Professional occupations .. ; 
Police and defence . 


etc 


Government, municipal and local authority (not else- 


where enumerated) 
Warehousemen, storekeepers, packers 
Other and undefined workers 
Prisoners 


Preliminary results of the 1951 census showed that 
Africans in employment totalled 228,251, an increase 
of 87,475 over the 1946 figure. It was estimated by the 
Government Department of Labour and Mines that 
40,000 Africans were employed in the mines, 35,000 in 
agriculture, 30,000 in domestic service, 15,000 in the 
building trade and 10,000 in factories. Of Africans in 
employment in 1951, 202,345 were men, 8,178 women, 
and 17,728 juveniles. 

Birth and death rates are known only for the European 
population. The following table shows the European 
crude birth, death and infant mortality rates for some 
recent years :— 


EUROPEAN VITAL STATISTICS, 
1939 AND 1946-50 


| Infant 
Birth rate Death rate PP fe 4 y 
ne) 1 ,000 (per 1,000 rate (per 
of | 1,000 live 
pe ee: population) births) 
1939 28-8 8-2 18-5 
1946 29-8 71 38-5 
1947 29-5 6:8 44-6 
1948 29-2 5:6 32-1 
1949 27:1 5-0 27-7 
1950 29-4 5:2 25:5 


These figures show a very high rate of natural increase— 
over 2 per cent per annum—but the European population 
is largely concentrated in the younger and more active 
age-groups, and are therefore more likely to have children 
and less likely to die than a more normally distributed 
population. 

The non-African population is growing very much 
More rapidly than the African population although the 
natural increase of the latter is probably higher than that 
of the former. The rapid growth of the non-African 
population is the effect of immigration. Immigration also 
accounts for fluctuations in the growth of the non-African 


1946 CENSUS 


1946 

Males Females Total 
16,995 589 17,584 
27,728 1,314 29,042 
31,348 105 31,453 
9,450 59 9,509 
12,422 171 12,593 
8,575 80 8,655 
6,404 -- 6,404 
3,518 17 3,535 
4,970 629 5,599 
2,308 yf 2,315 
10,310 105 10,415 
797 a 797 
1,587 43 1,630 
1,208 37 1,245 


population, for the degree of immigration varies widely 
with changes in economic conditions. Between 1921 and 
1931 (during a period of general prosperity), of the inter- 
censal increase of 10,212 Europeans, the natural increase 
of the population contributed 790 persons and net 
migration contributed the remaining 9,422 persons, or 
nearly twelve times the natural increase. Between 1931 
and 1946 the Colony experienced a depression and a war 
period, and the net intercensal increase over 15 years was 
only 8,061 as compared with an increase of 10,212 during 
the previous 10 years. Between 1931 and 1946 natural 


’ increase accounted for approximately 4,788 additional 


persons. The remaining increase of 3,273 persons is 
practically entirely accounted for by the influx of in- 
ternees, prisoners of war and refugees. During this 
period over 27,000 European immigrants were admitted 
into the Colony and these must have been almost entirely 
offset by an equal number of emigrants. 


IMMIGRATION, 1938-39 AND 1946-50 
Year Europeans | Asiatics Mixed Total 
151 9 2,785 
106 5 2,652 
186 9 3,997 
271 4 4,618 
212 gf 5,516 
304 13 6,533 
255 18 7,390 
Social Amenities 
Education 


The educational system of the Territory falls into two 
distinct groups: European and African, which are 
controlled by two separate departments. 


European Education 


European education is provided by 13 Government 
schools, one Government aided and seven private schools. 
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Of the 13 Government schools, situated at the main 
centres of population, nine are co-educational. Hostels 
for boarders exist at Choma, Mazabuka and Lusaka, 
centres of widely scattered farming areas. The schools 
cover primary education and secondary education in 
Forms I and II, except for the two smallest which cover 
only primary education. Tuition at Government schools 
is free and remission of hostel fees is granted in relation 
to the parents’ means. 

Five of the seven privately-managed schools are convent 
schools at Livingstone, Lusaka, Broken Hill, Luanshya 
and Ndola. Sakeji Private School (Government aided) in 
the far north-west corner of the Territory serves a small 
European farming and missionary community. This 
school and the convents at Lusaka, Broken Hill and 
Ndola take boarders. At the Broken Hill Convent School, 
girls can receive education up to Cambridge School 
Certificate standard. 

All the convent schools are primarily for girls, but take 
a limited number of small boys. Sakeji School is co- 
educational. 

Secondary education for Northern Rhodesian children 
is mainly obtained in the schools of Southern Rhodesia 
and South Africa, the expense to parents being partly 
met by Government grants and railway concessions. 
During 1947, Government took the important decision to 
provide the full range of academic and modern secondary 
education within the Territory as soon as possible and 
plans are in hand to implement that decision, although 
this will take a considerable time. 

No university or teacher-training facilities exist in 
Northern Rhodesia, but bursaries, scholarships and loans 
are available to enable students to obtain such facilities 
elsewhere. The only adult education provided by 
Government is in the technical classes for apprentices at 
the five mining centres of the Territory. Commercial 
subjects are taught in some of the private schools. 

Eurafrican and Asiatic education is the responsibility 
of the European Education Department. There is one 
Eurafrican school at Fort Jameson with a hostel, and 
assistance is given to enable Eurafrican children who 
cannot attend that school to attend schools outside the 
Territory. Similar assistance is given to Indian children 
who are unable to attend one of the three “‘ aided *’ Indian 
schools in the country. 

The following figures show the increase in the 
number of European scholars enrolled in schools. 


European School Enrolment 


Government Private Total 

Schools Schools 
1938 1,048 200 1,248 
1948 3,147 886 4,033 
1949 3,759 1,052 4,811 


Expenditure on European Education has risen steadily 
from £41,000 in 1939 to £317,680 (estimated) for 1950, 
or from 57s. per head of the total European population 
to 195s. The first stage of a considerable programme of 
expansion involving capital works of at least £1 million 
has been started and consists of the provision of infant 
schools at Broken Hill, Kitwe, Luanshya, Chingola and 
Mufulira. 


African Education 

The total child population of primary school age is esti- 
mated at about 312,000. The number of Government, 
Native Authority and aided schools increased from 1,226 
in 1946-1947 to 1,240 in 1947-1948, but the enrolment 
decreased from 139,870 to 134,419. Restriction of classes 
to a maximum of 35 pupils in order to ensure better 
results than could be obtained hitherto in the over- 
crowded lower classes resulted in a decrease of nearly 
12,000 pupils in the lowest class. Enrolments in other 
classes increased by 7,000, half of whom were girls. 


African School Enrolment, 1948 


Boys Girls Total 
Roll .. ae 91,357 43,062 134,419 
Average attendance .. 76,120 34,710 110,830 
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Number Enrolment 
Mission aided schools 1,169 121,084 
Government schools 45 8,501 
Native Authority schools 26 4,834 


Expenditure on African Education has risen from £42,000 
in 1939 to £446,000 (estimated) for 1950, or from 6d. to 
5s. 3d. per head of the total African population. In 
addition to normal departmental expansion the sum of 
£1-6 million has been allocated to African Education in 
the Ten Year Development Plan. 


Health 

The general health of the African population is poor 
especially in the rural areas—a reflection of the monoto- 
nously low standard of living in the villages. Malaria, 
hookworm and bilharzia are prevalent everywhere, and 
V.D., sleeping sickness and leprosy are serious problems 
in some areas. The incidence of deficiency and other 
diseases varies in different localities. In Barotse Province, 
for example, where food is more plentiful and the local 
diet is comparatively varied, deficiency diseases are rare, 
although here too certain other diseases, including V.D., 
are common. Health conditions in the main mining 
towns are, however, better, largely because the mine- 
workers have a more varied and complete diet than that 
of the majority of the rural population, and partly because 
the towns are cleaner and have better water supplies than 
the villages. 

Among Europeans, too, there are considerable varia- 
tions in health conditions. In the main urban centres, 
and particularly in the mining towns, health conditions 
are reasonable and adequate medical treatment is available. 
Away from the main townships and off the line of rail 
there are considerablé health risks, particularly from 
dysentery and malaria. Diet also tends to be monotonous 
and unbalanced in the outlying areas, and general resist- 
ance to disease is therefore reduced. 

Venereal and skin diseases account for the largest 
number of admissions to the Government African 
Hospitals. 

At December, 1949, there were 14 Government hospitals 
containing in the aggregate some 1,700 African beds and 
some 230 for non-Africans. In addition there were 
numerous dispensaries and one leprosy settlement with a 
normal capacity of 300 cases. 


Housing 

The standard of European housing throughout the 
Territory is generally high and that of African housing 
low. The pressing demand for more houses ; the limited 
capacity of building organisations, particularly with regard 
to skilled labour and certain materials, and the rising 
cost of building, all contribute to making the question 
of housing one of the major problems in the country. 
The main employers, i.e., the Government, the Copper 
mining companies and Rhodesia Railways undertake 
to provide accommodation for their employees where 
possible, and all are launched on large scale housing 
programmes. The Government housing programme did 
not get under way until the middle of 1948. The first stage 
of the programme was to be completed in June, 1950, 
by which time 422 units of accommodation had been 
built (i.e., houses, single quarters and hostel accom- 
modation). The second stage, starting in June, 1950, 
aimed at a further 300 to 350 quarters by the middle of 
1951. ; 

Legislation to control building was brought into opera- 
tion in February, 1948. The Legislative Council recently 
re-enacted the Construction of Buildings (Temporary 
Control) Ordinance until the end of 1950. Permits for 
dwelling houses are limited to those with a plinth area not 
exceeding 2,000 square feet, except in special cases. 
Permits for residences estimated to cost £3,800,000 have 
been issued up to the end of November, 1949, so that 
including the Government housing programme, which is 
exempt from the building control legislation, well over 
£5,000,000 has been committed for the construction of 
European housing since the beginning of 1948. By far 
the commonest type of house is the bungalow, of simple 
design, constructed of brick with a corrugated iron, or, 
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latterly, aluminium, roof. Double storeyed houses are 
rare and stone and tiles are not generally available as 
building materials. Water and electricity services are 
laid on at all the main centres on the line of rail. Building 
costs have risen steadily since the war. At the beginning 
of 1948 a house worked out at an average of 28s. 6d. a 
square foot and by the end of 1949 this had risen to 
approximately 36s. a square foot, except on the Copperbelt 
where it was nearer 40s. asquarefoot. One building society 
has been registered in the Territory, but it has not yet 
started operations. A Government scheme of housing 
loans was established in 1947. It is operated through the 
Local Authorities and is designed to assist members of 
the public to build their own houses by the loan of 
capital (up to a maximum of £2,000 or 90° of the value 
of the property, whichever is the less) at 33% per annum. 
As the cost of a house is now of the order of £3,000 
upwards, the prospective owner requires substantial 
capital of his own and the loan scheme is consequently 
somewhat restricted in its application. Nevertheless, it 
has proved of considerable benefit to the community 
and in 1949 £123,000 was issued in loans. 

There is such a shortage of houses in urban areas that 
it is difficult to rent a house and although rents are con- 
trolled they are high. As much as £40 a month has been 
permitted by the Rent Controller for an unfurnished 
house of modest size. The present formula for fixing 
rents is based on a reasonable return on the capital 
investment and as building costs are high the rent of a 
newly built house is correspondingly high. The question 
is at present under review. 

There are no Government housing schemes for European 
housing, nor are there any schemes undertaken by private 
enterprise. Contractors’ capacity is very largely absorbed 
by orders from the Government, the mining companies 
and Rhodesia Railways for accommodation for their 
own staff. Arrangements have been made for the town 
planning of all main towns and considerable progress 
has been made at Lusaka, Livingstone, Ndola and Kitwe. 

Housing for Africans in urban areas presents a major 

problem. A special Government department has been 
established to deal with the problem and to administer 
the first stage of a comprehensive building programme. 
This consists of the provision of 6,500 houses at an 
estimated cost of £1 million, but it is recognised that this 
is only a beginning, and it is estimated that at least a 
further 20,000 houses will be needed in urban areas 
before the supply can be said to have approximated to 
the demand. The houses, which are of the simplest 
design, consisting of living room, bedroom and kitchen, 
estimated to cost between £130 and £150, are built in 
various towns by contractors under the direction of the 
African Housing Department and are then handed over 
to Local Authorities. The aim is eventually to charge 
an economic rent, but at present the rent is sub-economic 
and the loss is borne from public funds. 


Social Security 


There are no organised social security schemes, but for 
the majority of wage earners in the Territory a very high 
degree of social security is inherent in their terms of 
employment. The Government, the mining companies 
and the railways all have pensions or provident schemes 
of one sort or another. Adequate health services are 
provided, either free or at nominal charges ; accommoda- 
tion is provided whenever possible, and here again the 
rents charged are sub-economic. There is no system of 
unemployment benefits, nor is there an Old Age Pensions 
Scheme. None the less, indigent persons are provided 
for by a system of allowances for aged persons, which 
is based on a means test. There is no unemployment in 
the Territory. 


Political Structure 
Constitutional and Political Background 

Northern Rhodesia is a Protectorate, and in accordance 
with the letter of the Constitution executive power is 
vested in the Governor, who represents the Crown and 
is responsible to His Majesty’s Government in the United 
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Kingdom through the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The constitution provides for an Executive Council 
which is presided over by the Governor to whom it is 
responsible and a Legislative Council which, since 
10th November, 1948, has been presided over by a 
Speaker. 

The Executive Council consists of eight official members 
and four nominated unofficial members one of whom is 
nominated to represent African interests. All official 
members of the Executive Council are appointed ex officio 
to the Legislative Council; unofficial members of the 
Executive Council are appointed from members of the 
Legislative Council. 

On January Ist, 1950, there were, in addition to 
the Speaker, 23 members of the Legislative Council, 9 
of which were official and 14 were unofficial members. 
Of the unofficial members 10 were elected for a period 
not exceeding five years by the Europeans of the 10 
constituencies into which the country is divided, the 
remaining four, two of whom are Africans selected by 
the African Representative Council, being nominated by 
the Governor to represent African interests for a period 
not exceeding two years in the first instance. 

The constitutidn as thus outlined indicates, de jure, 
a form of government which is partly representative but 
not responsible since executive power remains vested in 
the Governor. The de facto position, however, gives a 
great measure of control over the affairs of the territory 
to the Unofficial Members and confers for practical 
purposes a large measure of self-government. This has 
been achieved by informal arrangements which :— 


(i) give to two unofficial members of the Executive 
Council responsibility for groups of Departments 
without losing their unofficial status, and while 
retaining their seats as elected members of the 
Legislative Council ; 

(ii) enable unofficial members of the Executive Council 
to initiate policy. 

(iii) enable the views of unofficial members to prevail 
over those of the official members in cases where 
those views are expressed unanimously. (This 
arrangement is subject to the Governor’s reserve 
powers.) 


These informal arrangements enable unofficial members 
to assume greater and more intimate responsibilities not 
only in regard to questions of broad policy, but also in 
the day-to-day working of the executive machinery. 


Local Government 


The system of indirect rule is in force, under which 
Native Authorities with their own Treasuries are con- 
stituted with powers defined by statute, such powers 
varying with the class of Native Authority, whether 
superior or subordinate. The Native Authorities can make 
orders, subject to the veto of the Provincial Commissioner 
and in the case of Subordinate Native Authorities to 
approval by a Superior Native Authority, which have the - 
force of regulations under the law. Such orders are made 
on minor matters affecting the welfare of the area con- 
cerned, markets, agriculture, forestry, game conservation, 
and so on. The Native Authorities can also make rules, 
subject to the approval of the Governor, such rules con- 
stituting more important local legislation for the peace, 
good order and welfare of the people of the area con- 
cerned, and including the levying of local rates and fees. 
Recently some Native Authorities have levied rates for 
such objects as education and the upkeep of roads. 

Provincial Councils were instituted in 1943 consisting 
of Chiefs and Native Authority Councillors selected at 
tribal gatherings and at urban advisory councils. Thus all 
elements of the African community are represented. They 
are at liberty to raise and debate any matter they wish. 
Their functions are advisory but Government pays careful 
attention to the views and wishes expressed. From these 
councils, eight in number, and from Barotseland, delegates 
are elected to attend an African Representative Council 
for the Territory, where the procedure is as nearly as 
possible that of Legislative Council. 
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Progress has been made with the reorganisation of 
African Local Government in the rural areas, the broad 
objects of which are to effect economies and at the same 
time increase the efficiency of the Native Authority by 
removing anomalies and by eliminating the smaller and 
less effective units through a process of amalgamation. 
The more advanced elements in the tribes are represented 
by Councillors elected in the Native Authority areas. 
Methods of election have varied ; in some case, councillors 
were chosen by universal suffrage and in others by the 
Chiefs in Council from candidates selected from each 
chief’s area. 

Forms of local government at present in existence are :-— 


Municipalities: Two Municipalities have been estab- 
lished under the Municipal Corporations Ordinance, 
Livingstone in 1928 and Ndola in 1932. 

The Municipalities are divided into wards. Municipal 
Councillors are elected and the Governor in Council may 
appoint as additional councillors three Government 
officers to hold this office during the Governor’s pleasure. 


The councillors so elected or appointed elect their own . 


Mayor. ; 
Municipal Councils have the power to make, alter and 

revoke by-laws and regulations, and to impose rates, 

subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. 


Townships : Under the Townships Ordinance not only 
were the existing settlements gazetted as townships, but 
also an area of one square mile at every Railway Siding 
in existence at the date of the Ordinance, and a square 
mile at every Boma in the Territory. Thus though there 
are no fewer than 64 gazetted townships the majority 
contain very few inhabitants and several none at all. 

The larger townships are administered by Management 
Boards, in a few of which some members are elected and 
some nominated. Elsewhere the Boards are nominated, 
except in the very small places where the District Commis- 
sioner is the local authority. The District Commissioner 
is always a member of the Board and in some cases 
Chairman. 

Regulations under the Townships Ordinance are made 
by the Governor in Council and applied in whole or in 
part to townships according to the special circumstances 
of each. On receipt of an application agreed to by a 
majority of a Management Board the Government may 
approve the levying of rates. In few townships are rates 
levied and even in these the largest sources of revenue are 
generally charges for essential services, which are almost 
invariably run at a profit. 


Closed Townships: No trading is permitted in Mine 
Townships and in order to provide the trading and 
business facilities necessary to the population of such 
townships Government Townships have been established 
adjacent thereto. At Nkana and Mufulira, and later at 
Chingola, the capital required for providing roads and 
essential services was collected from the individuals or 
companies acquiring land by means of township premia 
collected at the time of the sale of the land and handed 
to the local authorities concerned, who assumed responsi- 
bility for the work. As this was a departure from the 
more normal practice of financing such work by loans to 
be recovered from rates, partly as an inducement to 
traders to accept the innovation, the number of trading 
sites offered was strictly limited and a guarantee made 
that for a number of years no further trading sites would 
be put up for sale within the townships or within a fixed 
radius thereof, for periods ranging from 10 to 20 years, 
unless the growth of the population so warranted, and 
then only after reference to the existing traders. 

It was stipulated in the notices establishing these 
townships, and in the actual leases to the land, the plot 
holders might be called upon to contribute towards the 
cost of maintenance, etc. In practice not only have rates 
not been imposed, but the traders contend that the 
township premia were in reality payments of rates in 
advance, and therefore that no rates should be imposed 
during the closed periods. The result is that the ordinary 
recurrent charges of the townships are being met from 
profits on essential services. 
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Private Townships 

There are seven private townships which, except for 
those portions included within Municipal or Township 
boundaries, are administered by District Commissioners, 
in some cases with the assistance of a small Management 
Board. 

The main sources of revenue for local authorities are 
rates (including a grant in lieu of rates paid by the Govern- 
ment in respect of most of the Government property 
legally exempted from rating), essential services (water, 
sanitation, electricity), government grants, moiety of motor 
licences and fines, contributions to salaries of health 
staff and for clearing of plots and anti-malarial work, 
roads, abattoirs, licences, swimming baths, quarry sales, 
rents, building fees, etc. 

So far as rates are concerned the differential rating 
system has been adopted, the rates being assessed either 
as a percentage or so much in the pound on the capital 
value of the land and buildings. The rates at present in 
force vary from 13d. in the £ to 8d. in the £ in respect 
of land and from $d. in the £ to 23d. in the £ in respect 
of buildings. Rates are at present imposed in the two 
Municipalities and the townships of Lusaka, Broken Hill, 
Luanshya and Mazabuka. 


Principal Departments of Government 


The principal departments of Government are grouped 
under the following members of the Executive Council :— 
Chief Secretary : 
Civil Establishments 
* Labour and Mines 
Civil Aviation 
Defence 
Legal Secretary (Attorney-General) : 
Police 
Prisons 
Administrator-General 
Official Receiver 
Financial Secretary (Chairman, Standing Finance 
Committee) : 
Accountant-General 
Customs 
Posts and Telegraphs 
Audit 
Income Tax 
Secretary for Native Affairs : 
Provincial Administration 
Labour Corps 
Administrative Secretary : 
European Education 
African Education 
Information Department 
Publications Bureau 
Economic Secretary : 
Surveys and Land 
Co-operative Societies 
Price Control 
Civil Supplies 
Import and Export Control 
Stores and Transport 
Maize Control Board 
Cold Storage Board 
Development Secretary (Chairman, Development 
Authority) : . 
Public Works Department 
Electricity and Water 
African Housing (construction) 
Member for Agriculture and Natural Resources : 
Agriculture 
Forestry 
Veterinary 
Game and Tsetse Control 
Water Development and Irrigation 
Member for Health and Local Government : 
Local Government 
African Housing (administration) 
Health 
Town Planning. 
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Regional Organisations 


The Northern Rhodesia Government participates in 
various regional organisations, details of which will be 
found in Appendix B. 


Principal Economic Legislation 

The Companies Ordinance (Chapter 216*) regulates 
the constitution and incorporation of companies, the 
distribution of capital and liability of members, qualifica- 
tions of directors, allotment of shares, and the manage- 
ment, administration and winding up of companies. Com- 
panies may be freely formed by any seven or more persons 
(or two or more in the case of a private company) by 
subscribing their names to a memorandum of association, 
and applying to the Registrar of Companies for incorpora- 
tion. Non-resident companies with a place of business 
in the territory must furnish details of their companies 
to the Registrar. Under the Trades and Businesses 
Ordinance (Chapter 199), persons wishing to carry on a 
wide variety of trades in the Colony must apply for a 
licence to the local Licensing Authority. Other ordinances 
relating to the carrying on of business in the Territory 
include the Registration of Business Names Ordinance 
(Chapter 200) and the Liquor Licensing Ordinance 
(Chapter 197). 


Labour Legislation covers the employment of both 
African and European workers. Under the Trade Union 
and Trade Disputes Ordinance (Chapter 25), Trade Unions 
must apply for registration. This ordinance provides 
for the secrecy of any ballot regarding decisions to strike, 
for the use of conciliation machinery, for the prohibition 
of strikes likely to endanger essential services, and for 
the control of political funds. Under the Industrial Con- 
ciliation Ordinance (Chapter 26), the Governor may 
cause a conciliation board to be set up for any industry, 
such a board to consist of representatives of employers 
and employees, and any other persons the Governor may 
appoint, with a chairman appointed by the Governor. 
If a dispute is expected in any industry, the Governor may 
take steps to persuade the parties to meet to settle the 
dispute, or to go to arbitration. The African Migrant 
Workers Ordinance (Chapter 233) lays down the conditions 


under which African workers may enter or leave the . 


Territory, and makes provisions for the payment of 
deferred wages to such migrant workers. Under the 
Employment of Natives Ordinance (Chapter 171) contracts 
for labour are controlled, and provisions are made 
regulating the activities of labour recruiters in the Territory. 
The employment of children under 12 years old, except 
under licence from the Governor or in certain other cases, 
is forbidden. 

The mining townships are controlled by the Mine 
Townships Ordinance (Chapter 121) and other towns 
by the Townships Ordinance (Chapter 120). These 
ordinances, with their subsidiary regulations, regulate the 
trades which may be carried on in the towns, and the 
conditions under which Africans may stay in the towns. 

There are a number of temporary ordinances in force 
to meet the difficulties arising from the war and post-war 
years. These include the Control of Finance Ordinance 
(Chapter 223) which lays down regulations for exchange 
control, the Price Control Ordinance (Chapter 225), 
enabling the Government to control the level of prices, 
and the Control of Supplies Ordinance (Chapter 226) 
which is designed to assure supplies of goods of which 
there is a shortage. These Ordinances have to be renewed 
annually, and are at present in force up to the end of 1950. 


Land Tenure 


The Territory is divided into : Native Reserves (including 
Barotseland), Native Trust Land, Crown Land and land 
in private ownership. Native Reserves and Native Trust 
Land are established and controlled by Orders in Council 
and are not alienable except with the special permission 
of the Secretary of State. With regard to Crown Land, 
the freehold system of land tenure was in force until 


* Chapter numbers refer to the 1950 edition of the Laws of 
Northern Rhodesia. 
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comparatively recently. Now no Crown Land is alienated 
except under leasehold title for 99 years in township areas 
and for 999 years in rural areas. The areas available for 
alienation and the extent of Native Reserves and Native 
Trust Land is referred to in the section dealing with the 
position and land area of Northern Rhodesia. The 
position with regard to mineral rights is referred to in 
the section dealing with minerals. 


Communications 

Northern Rhodesia is one of the most highly industrial- 
ised colonies in the British Empire, in that within its 
boundaries is a vast highly efficient and modern copper 
mining industry. And yet at the same time there are 
enormous areas which are incapable of economic develop- 
ment on a large scale ; outlets to the sea on the west 
and east coasts are over 1,000 miles away ; centres of 
population are scattered, except on the Copperbelt. The 
economic stability of the country therefore depends on 
the production of commodities which will bear the high 
cost of transport over formidable distances and still 
compete in world markets. 


Railways 


Rhodesia Railways operate in the Territory from 
Livingstone on the southern boundary to Ndola on the 
Belgian Congo boundary, a distance of approximately 
520 miles. The four mining towns, Luanshya, Nkana, 
Mufulira and Nchanga are served by branch lines from 
Ndola. The system is single track 3 ft. 6 in. gauge operated 
by steam locomotives, some of which are capable of 
hauling loads of up to 2,000 tons. On 1st November, 
1949, Rhodesia Railways passed from private to public 
ownership. The Northern Rhodesia Government is not 
a direct owner of the railways, although it is responsible 
for a percentage of any loss which may be incurred in 
their operation and it is also represented on the Statutory 
Authority which has been set up by parallel legislation 
in Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Bechuana- 
land to govern the railways operating in the three 
territories. 

Investigations have recently been made into alternative 
port outlets on the east and west coasts of Africa, and 
a reconnaissance survey has made a preliminary report 
on the possibilities of a link between Northern Rhodesia 
and the East African railway system (which is metre 
gauge). 


Roads 

Broadly, the single railway line bisects the Territory 
from south to north, forming as it were the backbone 
from which the road system radiates. The Great North 
Road follows the railway as far as Kapiri Mposhi, where 
it branches north-east to join the Tanganyika road system 
at Tunduma. The Great East Road starts at Lusaka 
and joins with Nyasaland near Fort Jameson. The road 
linking Lusaka and Salisbury crosses the Zambezi at the 
Chirundu Bridge and now has a tarmac surface from 
Lusaka to Kafue, the bridge over which was completed 
and opened for traffic in September, 1949. The Copperbelt 
towns are now linked to each other and to Ndola by 
tarmac roads, but the remainder of the main roads are 
earth roads. Extensive plans for improving the main 
roads are well advanced and a start has been made on a 
programme of bitumen surfacing which will eventually 
provide a first-class all-weather highway from Livingstone 
to Ndola. 

With certain exceptions noted below, all transport off 
the line of rail is dorie by motor lorry and the volume of 
traffic has increased very greatly since the war. For 
example, all tobacco grown in the Fort Jameson area, 
amounting in 1949 to over 4,000,000 Ib., has to be trans- 
ported by road. All material for various development 
projects on outstations has to be carried by road. The 
quality of the roads, therefore, has an important bearing 
on the cost of transport and consequently on the price 
that must be paid for developing the more remote areas. 

All public transport, whether carrying passengers or 
goods, is controlled by the Road Service Board, which 
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issues permits to ply for hire, restricts traffic if necessary 
on routes already adequately served and generally ensures 
that regulations governing the proper and safe operation 
of public transport are carried out. In 1949, 500 permits 
were issued covering all classes of public vehicle. 


There are a number of transport firms operating in the 
Territory, all privately owned. Neither the Railways nor 
the Government provides public road transport services, 
although the establishment of a public utility of this 
nature has been under consideration from time to time. 
The bulk of the transport services are in the hands of one 
firm, Messrs. Thatcher, Hobson, Ltd., which undertakes 
all Government contracts and serves the Copperbelt, 
Lusaka, Broken Hill, the Northern and Eastern Provinces. 
The Company is at present undergoing extensive reorgan- 
isation with considerably increased capital, but details are 
not available. 


Statistics of the total number of private and commercial 
vehicles licensed in the Territory are not available. New 
registrations of private cars and commercial vehicks 
between 1947 and 1950 were as follows :— 


New Registrations 


Private Commercial 
Cars Vehicles 
1947... ae ne 471 453 
1948... Pe ais 924 1,234 
1949... “3 ee 1,164 1,403 
1950... is Pe 1,512 1,366 


Air 

Internal air services are maintained by Central African 
Airways Corporation, which also maintains a regular 
service to Nairobi, Salisbury, Bulawayo and Johannesburg. 
Central African Airways is a public corporation, main- 
tained by the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, with headquarters at 
Salisbury. Up to the present the Corporation has operated 
at a loss which is borne from public funds. 


The B.O.A.C. Flying Boat Service from Johannesburg 
to England night stops at the Victoria Falls twice a week 
in each direction. 


Water 


Water transport is little used in the Territory. The only 
main route where water transport is used to any extent 
is the route from Livingstone to Mongu in Barotseland. 
A Government organisation, known as the Zambezi River 
Transport, operates the transport and the system consists 
of a combined lorry and barge service. Power barges have 
recently been purchased with the object of speeding up 
the service, which has not been entirely satisfactory in 
the past. 


Posts, Telegraphs and Wireless 


There is a daily mail service by rail between post offices 
on the line of rail. Offices off the line receive and despatch 
mail at least once a week. First-class mail matter for Fort 
Jameson and places in the Northern Province and certain 
offices in Barotseland is carried by air. Other cross ports 
are by motor vehicle or carriers, Mails to or from adjoining 
countries are despatched by all passenger trains, and Central 
African Airways convey surcharged airmail despatches 
at frequent intervals. Airmails for overseas countries 
are forwarded by South African Airways (Springbok 
Service) three times a week, connection with the main 
service being made at Nairobi by Central African Airways 
feeder services. Seaborne mails are forwarded via Cape- 
town once a week. There are 57 post offices, 14 of which 
are money order offices and 31 are telegraph offices. 
The post offices dealt with 21,758,590 articles in 1949, 
of which 6,836,219 were internal mail. 


The main telegraph and telephone route lies alongside 
the railway line from the Victoria Falls to the Belgian 
Congo border with branches from Ndola to Luanshya, 
Kitwe, Chingola and Mufulira. There are 16 wireless 
Stations in the territory which maintain a public service. 
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if. PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 


Agricultural Conditions and Methods 

Agriculture in Northern Rhodesia suffers from certain 
natural disadvantages. The dry season lasts for at least 
six months of the year over all the territory. A good deal 
of the country is infested by tsetse fly, which prevent the 
use of cattle in farming. Much of the soil is poor: the 
Kalahari sands cover an extensive region in the west 
and the Plateau soils, which occupy a high proportion 
of the remainder of the territory, are commonly old and 
leached, and deficient in mineral plant nutrients. The 
greater part of the country is far removed from main 
communications, and even the narrow strip alang the 
railway line is far from ports and the main world markets 
for agricultural products. As a result, the growing of 
cash crops for export has so far proved impracticable over 
the greater part of the territory, and in those regions where 
it is possible they must be of a type which will bear heavy 
transport costs. On the other hand, the mining com- 
munity provides an important internal market for 
agricultural products—especially maize, vegetables, fruit, 
meat and dairy produce—and there are considerable areas 
of fertile soils and extensive regions suited to the pro- 
duction of flue-cured and Turkish Tobacco. 


African Agricultural Methods 


The traditional agricultural systems of the Africans of 
Northern Rhodesia follow a considerable number of 
patterns which vary greatly in their methods of land 
usage and staple crops. In the case of the more extreme 
forms, the systems differ more from each other than 
does the agriculture of Western Europe from that of 
China. They are, however, with few exceptions, shifting 
cultivation systems : the land is cultivated for a certain 
number of years and is then rested for a more or less 
long period under grassland, bush or woodland fallow, 
before it is cultivated again. African agriculture is, 
to a very large extent, still based on subsistence pro- 
duction : the main object of the cultivator is simply to 
produce enough for himself and his dependants. 

These traditional systems of shifting cultivation may be 
divided into two main types : Soil Selection Systems and 
** Chitemene ” Systems. The tribes which practise soil 
selection methods possess a very considerable knowledge 
of the relation between the character of a soil and the 
natural vegetation which grows on it, and this knowledge 
is used to distinguish different types of soil and to select 
soils for cultivation. The treatment of each of the soil 
types distinguished in this way, the crops grown and the 
periods of cultivation and fallow, vary in accordance 
with the fertility and regenerative capacity of the soil. 
In the Chitemene systems, on the other hand, which are 
commonly practised on the poorer woodland soils, the 
necessary standard of fertility is attained by the addition 
to the soil of a large quantity of wood ash. This is done 
by felling or lopping an area of woodland greater (some- 
times very much greater) than the area to be cultivated, 
and piling and burning the brushwood and branches 
on the cultivation area. The seed, usually finger millet 
or one of the kaffir corns, is broadcast on the ash seed-bed 
and no cultivation is given or required. These Chitemene 
methods vary from primitive forms very wasteful of 
woodland to more complex and developed systems, but 
in all of them the only implement used in the preparation 
of the main garden is the small African axe. 

Within these two main groups of agricultural systems 
there are many variations, and there are also numerous 
examples of systems intermediate or transitional between 
the two. The picture of African agriculture, involved as 
it is with the social structure of the community, is much 
more complex than is often realised, and many of the 
systems are very ingenious adaptations to environments 
and to exceedingly limited resources. 

It is, however, obvious that the continuation of shifting 
and subsistence cultivation is incompatible with the 
development of a diversified economy and progressive 
improvement in the standard of living. Such systems are 
also open to the criticism that they will, in general, allow 
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of only relatively low population densities. In the case 
of primitive Chitemene methods, taking only one crop 
from the burned land and requiring 25 or 30 years for 
full woodland regeneration, the amount of land required 
for the subsistence of a family is clearly very great, and 
such a system will maintain permanently only about 
five persons per square mile. On the other hand, advanced 
soil selection methods on the most fertile soils may be 
capable, without modification, of maintaining well over 
100 persons per square mile. But soils of such fertility 
and regenerative power are rare in Northern Rhodesia, 
and usually the traditional shifting cultivation systems 
will allow of population densities of only about 10 to 25 
persons per square mile. 

If the population density appropriate to a system is 
exceeded, owing to land restriction or population increase, 
or if greater areas are cultivated by use of the plough or 
through other causes, then degenerative changes set in. 
Cropping periods are lengthened and regeneration periods 
reduced, leading in the case of the cultivation systems to 
erosion and soil depletion, and in the case of the 
Chitemene systems to progressive degeneration of the 
woodland. 

Such changes have taken place over large areas of 
Northern Rhodesia, giving rise to serious and urgent 
problems of erosion control in some regions and to rapid 
destruction of woodland in others. 

Considerable progress has been made in erosion control, 
though success naturally varies with the willingness of 
the cultivators to adopt new and strange methods, while 
degeneration of woodland in some of the Chitemene 
areas has been checked by controlled cutting and allocation 
of land. Research has, however, so far failed to find an 
alternative for Chitemene methods for the poorer soils 
which is practicable within the extremely limited resources 
of the cultivators. 

As one would expect, the most marked changes in 
African agricultural practice are to be found in areas 
near the railway line within reach of markets, which 
possess reasonably good soils and where cattle are avail- 
able. Here purely subsistence agriculture is giving place 
to production of food crops, mainly maize, for sale, and 
permanent agriculture, with use of cattle manure, green 
manure crops and even artificial fertiliser, is gradually 
evolving and is receiving encouragement and direction. 
Even in these areas where physical conditions are favour- 
able, agricultural development is a slow and difficult 
process, not least because of the reluctance of many 
Africans to adopt new methods. Factors inherent in the 
structure of African society are also involved. Tribal 
land tenure, for example, implies the right of every 
member of the community to share in the land and thus 
allows of unlimited pressure and fragmentation of holdings. 
All pasturage and crop land after harvest is common 
grazing and therefore the individual finds great difficulty 
in his way if he should wish to improve grassland or 
stock, to make hay or to compost crop refuse. The 
kinship system, too, tends to place an ever-increasing 
burden on the successful member of the family group. 

In other areas, remote from markets, with poor soils 
and where cattle and even small stock are lacking, develop- 
ment of African agriculture presents even greater problems, 
and the difficulties are accentuated by the absence at the 
mines or other centres of employment of a large proportion 
of the able-bodied men. These problems will not be 
easily or rapidly solved. 


European Agricultural Methods 


European agriculture differs fundamentally from African 
practices in Northern Rhodesia in that it is based upon 
large-scale, and to a considerable extent, mechanised 
production of cash crops. The European farming com- 
munity consists of about 700 farmers, most of whom are 
concentrated in the railway belt between Broken Hill 
and Livingstone. There are also European tobacco 
planters around Fort Jameson in the Eastern Province and 
a few farmers around Abercorn in the Northern Province. 
European agriculture is mainly on an estate basis, and, 
apart from the growing of tobacco, is concerned with 
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supplying the food needs of the mining areas and the 
rest of the home market, especially for maize and dairy 
products. Since the war the local demand for food 
products has been well in excess of the local supply, and 
various measures have been taken to encourage an 
expansion of production. It is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to strengthen the farming community in every way. 
A Land Board was set up in 1946, among whose terms 
of reference were the examination and consideration of 
agricultural and land valuations, applications for agri- 
cultural land, the making of loans and the administration 
thereof, and other matters relating to land settlement, 
including the collection of information on various aspects 
of the problem, such as details of alienated land which 
might be available for new settlement, prices of agri- 
cultural products, and the cost and conditions of employ- 
ment of native labour. Government loans to new settlers 
and existing farmers totalled £112,839 at the end of 1948, 
of which £38,023 was on account of development by 
existing farmers, £28,835 for new settlement, £35,981 
for settlement of ex-servicemen, and £10,000 to co- 
operative societies. The Land Board investigates every 
application for a lease of Crown Land, and satisfies itself 
that the applicant has sufficient financial qualifications 
to enable him to make good use of a lease of land. 


Local Food Products 

The greater part of agricultural production is of food 
crops. Among Africans, the main food crops vary 
according to the region. In Barotseland there are wide 
areas under cassava and bulrush millet, with maize and 
sorghum around Mongu and Senanga. Much of the 
Western Province is under sorghum, much of the Northern 
Province under finger millet, and rice is grown around 
the Bangweulu swamp. Various combinations of these 
crops and others, such as groundnuts, are grown in other 
parts of the territory. The main food crop entering into 
trade is maize (see below), but there is a fair amount of 
local trade in many of the other food crops. Barotseland, 
for example, purchases fair quantities of cassava from 
the Balovale district ; the Luwingu District in the Northern 
Province is the granary of the Kasama region, and so on. 
None of this trade, however, involves hauls over long 
distances, which would not be possible in the present 
condition of the transport system. During the post-war 
years the shortage of petrol has also tended to curtail 
the extent of internal trade in food crops. 

The main food crops grown by Europeans are maize, 
wheat and various kinds of fruit. Of these, by far the 
most important is maize. European maize growing is 
mainly concentrated in the railway belt. The area planted 
by European farmers is shown in the following table :— 


Area Planted to Maize by European Farmers 


(acres) 
1937-8 42,000 
1946-7 48,900 
1947-8 65,800 
1948-9 73,636 
1949-50 . 105,000 


The sale of maize is regulated by a Maize Control Board, 
established by the Maize Control Ordinance of 1935. 
Originally set up to counter the possibility of over- 
production, it has since the war been used as a means 
to encourage the expansion of European maize production 
by offering a high subsidised price. The production of 
maize for sale in the maize-control area (i.e., the railway 
belt) in recent years was as follows :— 


Production of Maize for Sale 
(Thousands of bags*) 

Season European African 

Ending Grown Grown Total 
1938 156 126 282 
1945 273 202 475 
1946 268 172 440 
1947 190 54 244 
1948 343 296 639 
1949 283 . 61 344 


* One bag = 200 Ib. 
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In addition, a certain amount of maize is bought by the 
Control Board from outside the Control Area. This 
amounted to 11,000 bags in 1948. The quantity kept by 
Africans for their own consumption or entering into local 
trade in the outlying areas is not known, but it is estimated 
that European farmers retained 92,000 bags on their farms 
in 1948, for food for their labourers and as cattle-feed. 

The price of maize to farmers is subsidised, the cost 
to public funds of the subsidy being £507,740 in 1948 
and estimated at £631,000 in 1949 and £725,000 in 1950. 
The price paid by the Board in 1949 was 27s. per bag 
to European growers and 18s. a bag to African growers, 
excluding the price of the bag. The prices in 1950 were 
30s. 2d. and 21s. 2d. a bag for Europeans and Africans 
respectively. The difference between the two prices is 
paid into an “ African Farming Improvement Fund,” 
which is used to finance improvement works and soil 
conservation in the African farming areas. A sum of 
15s. per acre can also be paid out of the fund to any 
African maize grower who is certified to be farming on 
improved lines—i.e., paying attention to soil conservation 
and fertility. The price was calculated on the basis of the 
costs of a typical European mechanised farm of 800 acres, 
400 acres of which was under maize and 400 under green 
manures. 

It is hoped by reason of this high price to induce 
European farmers to expand production sufficiently to 
make the territory self-sufficient in maize. Imports of 
maize vary sharply from year to year, as the following 
table suggests :— 


Maize Imports : 1945-50 (’000 /b.) 
Whole Grain Maize Meal 

1945... ue 116 2 
1946... er oh 63 _ 

1947 .. . 1,588 12,560 
1948 .. _ ss 17,634 81 
1949... es .. 56,983 186 
1950 . 916 197 


In years of aod crops, imports fall to nearly nothing, 
but in bad years imports are still at a fairly high level. 


Wheat 

Wheat has been declining in importance in recent years, 
largely because of the extra supervision required and 
labour difficulties. Production was 6,000 bags in 1949, 
9,000 bags in 1948 and 5,000 bags in 1947, compared 
with an average of 23,500 bags in the previous four years. 
It is grown around Lusaka as a winter crop. The price 
paid was 45s. a bag in 1949. 

Other European grown food crops include potatoes, 
vegetables and fruit, but there are no statistics of the level 
of production. Sunflower and sunhemp are also grown on 
European estates, mainly as green manure. 

There is considerable scope for the expansion of food- 
crop growing in Northern Rhodesia. The East African 
Rice Mission* which visited Northern Rhodesia in 1948, 
reported that there were large areas of ‘“‘dambo” (or 
swamp-land) some of which, with draining, would be 
suitable for rice. The mission found the prospects most 
encouraging around the Kafue flats and the Bangweulu 
swamp. -The following table, taken from the report, 
shows the approximate extent of the more important 
large swamps and plains in Northern Rhodesia, all of 
which, except for the Barotse plain, are little cultivated :— 


Area of Swamps and Plains req in 


Swamp or Plain Square Miles 
Barotse Plain 2,054 
Luena Flats 356 
Kafue Flats . 2,898 
Lutanga Swamp and Plaint . 2,000 
Bangweulu Swamp and Plain 5,366 
Luapula Swamp (Portion in Northern 

Rhodesia) af a 428 
Mweru Swamp 652 

Total 13,754 


* East African Rice Mission Report 1948 (London, H.M.S.O. 
1949) Col. No. 246. ¢ Tributary plains excluded. 
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As a result of this report, a survey team under the 
supervision of Professor Debenham investigating Northern 
Rhodesia’s water resources, paid special attention to the 
question of utilising the Bangweulu swamps. 


Cash Crops 


Apart from maize, which has already been discussed 
under food crops, the only important cash crop is tobacco, 
which is the only export crop of importance, and whose 
output value has been greater than that of any other 
Northern Rhodesian crop since 1947-48. It is grown 
mainly on European estates, most being Virginian (flue 
cured), but some Turkish also being grown. The greater 
part of the production is derived from the Eastern 
Province around Fort Jameson, and is auctioned at Fort 
Jameson. The other main growing area is in the railway 
belt where there is room for considerable expansion ; 
most of the crop from this area is sold at the Salisbury 
auctions in Southern Rhodesia. The area under Virginia 
tobacco and the sales during recent years, as well as the 
sales of Turkish tobacco, are shown in the following 
table :— 


TORRES: AREA AND gore’ 
1939 AND 1946-50 


Virginia Tobacco 


Turkish Tobacco 
Sales 


Season 
ending in 


(a) Not available. 


The 1949 Virginia tobacco crop is estimated at 5-75 
million Ib. The average price paid at the Fort Jameson 
auctions for flue-cured tobacco was 30-84d. per pound 
in 1948 and 32-47d. per pound in 1949. There is a small 
but flourishing production of Burley tobacco by Africans 
in the Eastern Province. The price for Burley tobacco 
was 29-12d. per pound in 1948 and 30°20d. in 1949. 
Exports of unmanufactured tobacco during recent years 
are shown in the following table :— 


nee TOBACCO EXPORTS, 
938 AND 1946-50 


As has already been stated, the keeping of cattle Is 
rendered impossible over a large part of the territory, 
especially in the Eastern, Northern and Western Provinces, 
by the presence of tsetse fly. The following tables show 
the distribution of African and European-owned livestock 
in Northern Rhodesia :— 


AFRICAN-OWNED LIVESTOCK, 1949 


Sheep and 


| Cattle Goats 


Western Province .. 
Northern Province 
Central Province 
Eastern Province 
Southern Province . 
Barotse Province 203, 751 


733,433 


107,692 


Total 40,123 
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EUROPEAN-OWNED LIVESTOCK* 


Sheep and 
Goats 


Cattle 


Western Province .. 5,801 616 
Northern Province. . 4,630 576 
Central Province .. | 64,365 5,122 
Eastern Province .. 2,704 1,401 
Southern Province. . 67,130 1,704 
Barotse Province .. | 536 ons 
Total .. | 145,166 | 9,419 | 6,449 | 302 


* The figures for Western Province and sheep, goats and pigs 
in Northern Province apply to 1948 ; the others and the totals 
apply to 1949. 


As the above tables show, cattle are very unevenly 
distributed. Of native-owned cattle over 76 per cent 
are in the Southern and Barotse Provinces ; of European- 
owned cattle, over 89 per cent are concentrated in the 
Central and Southern Provinces. In the tsetse fly areas 
the livestock population consists at the very most of a 
few goats and chickens. Even in fly-free areas where it is 
possible to build up herds, the African tendency is to 
regard livestock as a form of investment rather than as 
a source of food, and this is an important limiting factor 
in the growth of a native livestock industry. Nevertheless, 
in the vicinity of the townships and particularly in the 
railway belt the demand for meat and other livestock 
products has been steadily growing, and there is now a 
considerable trade in slaughter cattle, pigs, sheep, goats 
and poultry drawn from native stocks. In 1948, rather 
more than 17 million lb. of meat was bought from 
butchers for local consumption, of which 38 per cent 
was imported, 44 per cent was produced by Northern 
Rhodesian Africans and the remaining 18 per cent by 
European farmers. Besides the beasts slaughtered for the 
meat markets of the urban areas and to provide the 
rations of the mine-workers, animals are slaughtered in 
the villages for ritual and ceremonial purposes. Poultry, 
milk and eggs are not much consumed by Africans. 

European cattle are kept more for milk and milk 
products than for slaughter, but the territory is far from 
being self-sufficient in these commodities. Annual con- 
sumption of milk products is the equivalent of about 
4,000,000 gallons of milk ; production is about 900,000 
gallons. There has been a tendency during recent years 
for European cattle owners to reduce their cattle holdings, 
owing to the fact that beef cattle prices have not kept 
pace with the increase in prices of other agricultural 
products, and difficulties have been experienced including 
high mortality and a shortage of wire. To counteract 
this tendency the Government introduced a ‘Good 
Cattle Production Bounty” scheme in 1948, under 
which a bounty is paid to bona fide cattle breeders 
of £1 per head on approved yearlings in good condition 
and of good type, certified to have been bred by the 
applicant. The scheme is to remain in force until 1952, 
but was subject to review during 1951. 

In regard to other animal products the territory is 
self-supporting in porkers, but imports bacon and ham. 
Sufficient eggs are produced to meet local demand except 
in periods of seasonal shortage. 

Generally, the method adopted for poultry farming is 
to import day-old chicks, which are at present introduced 
into the country in large numbers from Southern 
Rhodesia. The most popular breeds are White Leghorn, 
Rhode Island Reds and Black Australorps. 

Average prices paid to European producers in 1949 
for livestock and livestock products are given below. 


Cattle: Prime grade oxen for slaughter, 36s. per 
100 Ib. live weight. 
Culled cows and bulls, 22s. per 100 Ib. live weight. 
Young strong ranch bulls from £50 per head. 
Good dairy bulls up to £150 per head. 
Dairy cattle in production fetch approximately 
£45 per head. 
Yearlings and two-year-old beef steers up to £8 
per head. 


Pigs (Slaughter) : Porkers (under 120 Ib.), Is. per Ib. 
Baconers (120-180 Ib.), Is. per Ib. 
Larders (200 Ib. and over), 6d. per Ib. 
Sheep (Slaughter) : Is. per Ib. 
Ewes up to £2 10s. per head. 
Poultry : Dressed, Is. 3d. per Ib. 
Day-old chicks, 1s. 6d. each. 
Eggs, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
Dairy Produce: Butterfat—winter, 3s. per lb.; 
summer, 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
Fresh milk, 1s. 6d. per gallon yearly average. 


Forestry 

Northern Rhodesia possesses only a negligible area of 
true forest. About 40 per cent of the surface of the land 
is, however, covered with woodland savannah, but it is 
estimated that only 7 per cent of it is tall forest woodland 
capable of producing heavy timber. Partly this is the 
result of excessive exploitation in the past ; two-thirds of 
the valuable Rhodesian teak forests havg been cut out, 
and the high demand for timber by the mining industry, 
which consumes 70 per cent of the licensed timber cut, is 
exhausting many of the more accessible areas. 

Commercial exploitation is carried out in two areas— 
in the Livingstone and Sesheke districts in the south, 
where there are forests of Rhodesian teak which supply 
hardwood suitable for railways sleepers and certain types 
of flooring—and in the north around the Copper Belt, 
where the mining companies cut timber for their own 
needs. The chief timber producers are the Zambesi Saw 
Mills Company at Livingstone, which is one of the largest 
saw milling concerns in Africa, and who produced over 
half of the licensed saw-log output of the territory in 1948, 
the mining companies producing another third. In 
addition, there are some small saw-mills at Ndola, a 
plywood factory at Livingstone owned by Rhodesia Wood 
Industries, and a fair amount of cutting by native pro- 
ducers for firewood, hut poles and native furniture. 

The principal timbers cut by Zambesi Saw Mills during 
1948 were Mukusi (1,903,000 cu. ft.), Mukwa (Pterocarpus 
angolensis) (190,000 cu. ft.) and Brachystigia spiciformis. 

The amounts sold by them in 1947, 1948 and 1949 were as 
follows :— 


Sales of Timber, 1947, 1948 and 1949 


1947 1948 1949 
(cu. ft. (cu. ft. (cu. ft. 
sawn) sawn) Sawn) 
Rhodesian Railway 
Sleepers .. 66,012 170,540 191,494 
South African Railway 
Sleepers . 124,439 3,134 908 
Mining timbers (all pur- 
poses) .. . 339,410 338,627 358,080 
Flooring (machined) 11,331 3,776 2,690 
Parquet blocks 8,749 8,618 11,342 
Parquet strips (rough) 47,162 83,392 73,754 
Furniture and Joinery 16,365 33,050 64,880 
Others 134,836 72,741 35,461 
748,304 713,878 738,609 


The plywood factory owned by Rhodesia Wood Indus- 
tries at Livingstone draws most of its timber from the 
region around Katiwa Mulilo, on the South West African 
border, most of the trees used being Mukwa. The 
company used 82,309 cubic feet of peeler logs in 1948 and 
52,814 cubic feet in 1949, from which the output was :— 


Rhodesia Wood Industries Output, 1948 and 1949 


1948 1949 
cubic feet cubic feet 
Plywood 18,500 11,840 
Veneers 1,800 270 
Sawn Material. . oe 1,650 — 
Cores delivered to Bulawayo Factory 6,200 3,807 


The mining industry uses a large number of saw-logs— 
mainly Brachystigia and Isoberlinia, for general purposes 
underground, and, owing to difficulties in the supply of 
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coal from the Wankie colliery in Southern Rhodesia 
during recent years, has also been using large quantities 
of wood as fuel, consumption for this purpose being 
263,000 cords (394,000 tons) in 1947, 397,000 cords 
(595,000 tons) in 1948, and 452,487 cords (904,974 tons) in 
1949. 

The following table shows exports of wood from 
Northern Rhodesia in 1938 and in recent years :— 


EXPORTS OF WOOD, 1938 AND 1945-50 


| 
Year home a Wood Unmanufactured | mid 
| @& “(ubic ft) | (2) |B) 

1938 329 a7 854° | 40,867 127,183 
1945 1,385 126, 260 24,281 _ 

1946 9,988 133,394 25,115 108,579 
1947 11,213 104,316 33,113 139,417 
1948 10,117 | 153, 069 61,313 129,204 
1949 7,987 274; 915 | 106,343 79,764 
1950 1,822 250,534 103,280 51,944 


At the end of 1948 the area of constituted forest reserves 
amounted to 925,910 acres, and of protected forest area 
to 122,200 acres. 


Fisheries 

Fishing is carried on in Northern Rhodesia wherever 
there are swamps, rivers or perennial streams. Its 
importance as a contribution to economic activity varies 
widely from area to area. It is at its highest in the 
swamp areas where men leave their villages and stay at 
the fishing sites for months at a time with a view to 
obtaining substantial commercial catches. In some areas 
(and this is particularly so for the Barotse flood plain 
area) small scale seasonal non-commercial fishing is 
widespread and a significant contribution to real income. 

There are five main fishing areas in Northern Rhodesia. 
Three of these areas are in Northern Province, these 
being, in order of importance, the Bangweulu swamps 
beside Lake Bangweulu and along the Upper Luapula ; 
the swamps in and around Lake Mweru and the lower 
Luapula, and the shores of Lake Tanganyika. More 
important, however, than the lake fishing is the river 
fishing in the lower Kafue in Southern Province and the 
swamp fishing in the Lukanga swamp which lies some 
miles to the west of Broken Hill. Finally, there are a 
number of areas in Barotseland where extensive fishing 
for subsistence purposes is possible, but which are too far 
from the main concentrations of population to be com- 
mercial fishing areas. 
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It is estimated that the volume and value (to the fisher- 
man) of the cash trade in fish is about £50,000, but its 
market value is in the region of £300,000, if allowance is 
made for the black market prices of the urban areas. 
Most of this return accrues to African traders, although 
there are European concerns which have some share in 
the produce marketed on the Copperbelt and the Belgian 
Congo: the latter have freezing plants and transport 
facilities which enable fresh fish to be supplied to the 
European population. During 1947 a South African 
concern based near Abercorn commenced fishing opera- 
tions on Lake Tanganyika after obtaining a 10-year grant 
of exclusive fishing rights in the deep waters of the lake. 
Generally, however, the output of the fishing industry is 
caught, dried, and cycled by Africans to the railway line 
and urban townships where it is retailed in native markets, 
There is some evidence to suggest that the yield of fish 
in the main commercial areas is actually falling and there 
is still much research. to be done before fish farming can 
be adopted extensively in Northern Rhodesia, although 
encouraging results have been obtained with species of 
Tilapia. It appears that yields of the order of half a ton 
of acre per annum can be got without either fertilising the 
ponds or feeding the fish, and that this field might be 
increased by 75 per cent by the addition of a small quantity 
of superphosphates. Plans are under discussion to lay out 
320 acres of ponds in eight separate units to demonstrate 
the possibilities. At 30 cents per Ib. the yield of these 
ponds should be worth about 15 per cent of the estimated 
value (to the fisherman) of the present cash trade in fish. 
It is hoped that these demonstration units will form the 
nucleus of a fish farming industry. 

Imports of fish in 1948 and 1949 amounted to 
1,195,000 Ib. and 1,463,000 Ib. respectively, valued at 
£49,000 and £61,000. 


Minerals 

By far the greater part of Northern Rhodesia’s cash 
economy depends on the mining industry, and in particular 
the production of copper. Minerals account for over 
95 per cent of the territory's exports, are the principal 
source of employment for both Africans and Europeans, 
and account directly for well over half of the Government’s 
revenue. Moreover, European farming and forest exploita- 
tion depend mainly on the mining industry as a market 
for their products. 

The following tables show the output of certain main 
minerals in 1938 and more recent years, and the output 
of all minerals in 1949 and 1950 :— 


MINERAL PRODUCTION FOR 1949 AND 1950 


Mineral 

Weight 

Gold 1,186 oz. 

Silver .. 134,920 oz. 
Cobalt alloy (37: 63 per cent Co. i 27,124 cwt. 
Copper (blister) 5 194,668 tons 
Conver (electrolytic) 64,413 tons 
Copper (other)f. . 323 tons 
Iron ore (58-4 per cent Fe.) 1,721 tons 
Lead 13,945 tons 
Manganese ore (13- 6 per cent Mn. ) 3,975 tons 

Selenium : 20,958 Ib. 
Vanadium pentoxide 269 tons 
Zinc i 22,850 tons 
Limestone. 106,824 tons 

Mica sheet : 6,672 lb. 
Tin concentrates (72: 5 per cent Sn.) 10 tons 
1,203 tons 


Se tock 


1950 


1,432 oz. 17,436 
173,304 oz. 43,258 
34,914 cwt. 1,096,337 
198,760 tons 30; 678, "420 
7,706,200 76,804 tons 12, "378, "089 
ae 289 tons 14,283 
61 —_ — 
1,403,505 13,685 tons 1,457,754 
5,960 1,723 tons 585 
10,479 27,056 Ib. 21,645 
181,512 _— — 
1,972,558 22,715 tons 2,740,588 
48,070 107,160 tons 48,221 
1,035 4,395 Ib.$ 1,094t 
3,826 5 tons 2,068f 
376 165 tons 52 
_ 4 tonst 312% 
35,579,543 48,702,142 


Total 


* Estimated. 


+ Mainly concentrates. 


t Preliminary figure. 
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QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PRINCIPAL MINING OUTPUT, 1938, 1941, 1944, 1947 AND 1948 
Copper (Blister) —|Copper (Electrolytic) Lead Zinc | Cobalt Alloy Total (a) 
Quantity, Value Quantity| Value Quantity Value Quantity} Value | Quantity) Value Value 
~~ |Tons(b)| _£ Tons (b) | & . |Tonstb)| £ | Tonsts)|  € £ £ 
1938 | 181,664 | 7,445,093 | 31,367 | 1,440,536 | 273 4,308 | 10,215 141,701 ! 1,369,076 | 10,683,715 
9,287,892 | 24,223 | 1,222,824 372 | 8,184 | 13,545 | 409,263 | 37,228 713,625 | 12,050,667 
1944 | 159,127 | 7,172,131 } 61,700 | 3,123,708 1,030 | = 39,295 14,480 610,837 | 46,582 915,668 | 12,201,862 
RG (GER | ACA | | SI | HG ERS | | LAR AS ABT BAO 


(a) Including all er munetals except building minerals. 


(6) Long tons of 2, 
(c) Including £23, 250 chon refinery slimes. 


These minerals are almost entirely produced by five 
large companies: the Rhokana Corporation, Nchanga 
Consolidated Copper Mines, Roan Antelope Copper 
Mines, Mufulira Copper Mines and Rhodesia Broken Hill 
Development Company. The first four of these com- 
panies mine copper in the ‘‘ Copper Belt,” consisting of 
four mining townships clustered at the northern end of 
the railway in Western Province, and the fifth mines lead, 
zinc and vanadium* at Broken Hill. All of these com- 
panies were until 1950 resident in the United Kingdom, 
but in that year the Rhokana Corporation and Nchanga 
Consolidated Copper Mines, together with Rhodesia 
Copper Refineries, all of which are subsidiaries of Rhodesia 
Anglo-American Limited, decided to transfer their control 
from the United Kingdom to Northern Rhodesia, since 
the rates of U.K. taxation were substantially in excess of 
those in Northern Rhodesia. The Rhodesia Broken Hill 
Development Company also decided at the same 
time to transfer its control to Northern Rhodesia. The 
estimated ore reserves in 1948 of the four copper 
mines, and their output during 1949 are shown in the 
following table :— 


ments. The buying prices payable are directly related to 
the prices quoted f.a.s. New York and are particularly 
sensitive to American business conditions. The American 
post-war price in the latter part of 1948 and the early 
months of 1949 was over 23 cents per pound. The price 
fell sharply during the second quarter of 1949, reaching 
16 cents in June, 1949, after which date an improvement 
in American business activity was accompanied by a rise 
in the price of copper, which reached 27.5 cents per pound 
in May, 1951. The sterling price, being tied to the 
American price, has undergone similar variations, and 
also rose sharply as a result of the devaluation of the 
pound sterling in September, 1949. The Ministry of 
Supply’s selling price for refined electrolytic copper which 
had been £107 10s. per ton between July and September 
1949, was increased to £140 immediately after devaluation, 
and had risen to £186 by June, 1950 and £234 by June, 
1951. These prices compare with an average price of 
about £44 per ton in 1938. The prices received by the 
copper companies are roughly the equivalent of the 
American price, after making allowance for the cost of 
refining blister copper, and freight charges. 


COPPER ORE RESERVES AND OUTPUT 
(long tons) 


Copper Recovered (1949) 


Mine Estimated Ore Ore _—_—________— 
Reserves Treated Blister Electrolytic | Value 
(1948) (1949) | (£) 
Mofulira 118,033,000 2,827,984 84,630 — | 10,450,569 
Nchanga 125,773,000 1,157,518 37,586 — 4,310,438 
Nkana 98,368,000 3,131,696 13,859 9,277,980 
Roan Antelope . 84,837,000 2,735,356 58,593 7,216,181 
. | 427,011,000 9,852,554 194,668 31,255,168 


As the above tables show, most of Northern Rhodesia’s 
output consists of blister copper, but plans are under way 
for an increase in the production of electrolytic copper, 
for which the relative world demand is increasing, and to 
produce certain shapes in electrolytic copper which have 
hitherto been obtainable only in Canada. It is planned 
to raise total copper production to 353,000 tons per 
annum by 1953, but the achievement of this target depends 
on increased supplies of coal from Southern Rhodesia. 

The copper companies also produce cobalt as a by- 
product, this being the only territory in the Colonial 
Empire where this important mineral is produced. It is 
exported as cobalt alloy, the refining being done in the 
consuming countries. A cobalt refinery is, however, now 
being erected in Northern Rhodesia. 

Over 60 per cent of the copper exports go to the United 
Kingdom, where the Ministry of Supply is at present the 
sole importer of copper for United Kingdom require- 


* The production of vanadium was suspended in 1950, but 
resumed in April, 1951. 


Lead and zinc are also handled exclusively by the 
Ministry of Supply in the United Kingdom, and the price 
of these also is based on the American price, and therefore 
rose sharply as a result of devaluation. The Ministry of 
Supply price of lead which had been £87 5s. per ton rose to 
£122 immediately after devaluation, but weakened towards 
the end of 1949, reaching £84 per ton in April, 1950, after 
which date it began to rise again, the price in June, 1951 
being £160 per ton. The Ministry of Supply price of. 
zinc has also fluctuated, although less sharply, rising from 
£63 10s. to £87 10s. per ton on devaluation, after which 
date there was a general upward tendency, the price 
reaching £95 10s. by the end of April, 1950, and £160 per 
ton in June, 1951. At this time, Rhodesian high-grade 
zinc was valued at £102 per ton c.i.f. These prices com- 
pare with £15 per ton for lead and £14 per ton for zinc in 
1938. Northern Rhodesia’s main customer for lead and 
zinc is, however, South Africa, where the metals are sold 
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at open market prices which have varied sharply in recent 
years. 


The following table shows the amounts of local expendi- 
ture by the mining companies during 1949: 
Expenditure by the Five Mining Companies in Northern 


Rhodesia. 1949 (£7000) 

European Salaries and Wages .. a 3,974 
European Bonuses a 546 
African Wages (including bonuses) 1,269 
African Rations . i ie 684 
Payments to Contractors 1,338 
Income Tax ; re 5,010 
Rhodesia Railways* Fa 1,894 

Customs Duties ae to Northern 
Rhodesia Customs)f . ae cd 42 
Total 14,757 


*Excluding freights divisible with South Africa Railways. 

tA considerable additional sum is received by way of transfer 
of duties collected by the South Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
Customs. 


Mineral royalties accrue to the British South African 
Company, and amounted to about £1} million in 1947 
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and £2} million in 1948. An agreement was, however, 
reached between the British South African Company, His 
Majesty’s Government and the Northern Rhodesian 
Government, in August 1949, providing for the taking 
over of the British South African Company’s mineral 
rights by the Northern Rhodesian Government in 1986, 
and for the payment to the Northern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment of 20 per cent of the company’s net revenue from 
royalties during the intervening 37 years. 

The production of minerals other than copper, cobalt, 
lead, zinc and vanadium is on a very small scale, and 
much of it is a by-product of the production of these 
minerals, or is undertaken mainly for purposes associated 
with the main industry. The limestone, most of which is 
mined near Ndola, is mainly used at the copper mines as a 
flux in smelting. As from 1951, however, limestone at 
Chilanga is to be used for the local manufacture of cement. 

Investigations are proceeding into the possibility of 
exploiting other minerals known to be present in Northern 
Rhodesia. The most important of these is coal, of which 
various deposits exist, the most important of which are at 
Luano, south-east of Broken Hill. Coal supplies are of 
special importance to the Northern Rhodesian copper 
industry, and the shortage of supplies from Wankie in 
Southern Rhodesia during recent years has compelled the 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS, GROSS OUTPUT, COST OF MATERIALS, ETC. USED, NET 
OUTPUT, NUMBERS EMPLOYED, SALARIES AND WAGES AND NET OUTPUT PER £100 OF 
SALARIES AND WAGES, BY INDUSTRIES, 


1947 


Net Output Net Output 


eas Gross oe (Excess of per £100 of 
Industrial Group | lishments Output Fuel, etc. cer es 3) be ied Wee - 
qd) | (2) (1) 
Factory and Workshop Industries | £ £ 
1. Food, Drink-and Tobacco : 
(a) Baking and Confectionery 9 206,065 136,220 69,845 20,424 341-98 
(b) Grain Milling 6 303,457 245,378 58,079 24,708 235-06 
(c) Brewing and Mineral Waters 7 66,938 26,025 40,913 15,789 259-12 
(d) Other Food, Drink and 
Tobacco 4 131,185 94,809 36,376 19,926 182-56 
2. Manufacture of Wearing Ap- 
parel and Other Made- up 
Textile Goods és 5 59,942 40,697 19,245 8,415 228-70 
3. Metal Manufactures : 
(a) Smelting and Extracting of 
Non-Ferrous Metals .. 5 '22,870,749(d) | 5,208,304  |17,662,445(d) 5,411,211 326-40 
(6) Metal Engineering and Re- 
pair Work : 22 89,972 7,338 82,634 73,449 112-51 
4. Manufactures of Wood and 
Furniture .. 7 330,256 119,366 210,890 88,970 237-03 
5. Manufacture of Building 
Materials 6 22,755 11,961 10,794 9,648 111-88 
6. Printing and Publishing In- 
dustries 4 142,761 32,294 110,467 20,710 533-40 
7. Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries : 4 144,780 73,370 71,410 20,926 341-25 
Total Factory and Workstiop 
Industries . 79 (24,368,860 | 5,995,762 {18,373,098 5,714,176 321-54 
Other Industries 5 
1. Building and Construction .. 14(a) | 273,340 162,529 110,811 74,616 148-51 
2. Production and Supply of 
Electricity and Water : 
(a) Electric Light, Power and 
Maintenance : 8(c) | 1,029,153 13,172(6) 94(b) 12,575(b) 
(b) Water Supply 8(c) 43,661 12,270(b) — 38(6) 4,941(b) 
Total Other Industries 30(c) | 1,346,154 187,971(b) = 1,811(6) |  92,132(4) 
Services 
Government Departments and 
Local Authority Under- 
takings (not including Elec- 
tricity and Water Supply) .. 8 672,842 176,189 496,653 13,550 (465,835 465,835 106-62 
Grand Total... 107 26,387,856(d) | 6,359,922 20,027,934(a)| 57,774 | 6.272.143 6,272,143 | 319-32 
! } ' \ 


(a) Figure incomplete due to lack of returns. 


(6) Figure incomplete due to inclusion of part in Section 3 (smelting and extracting non-ferrous metals). 
(c) Duplicates 5 establishments smelting and extracting non-ferrous metals which also produce and sell electricity and water. 


(d) Includes the output of mines. 
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copper companies to look elsewhere for their fuel supplies. 
In October, 1949, negotiations were completed between 
the Government, the Anglo-American Corporation, the 
Roan Antelope and Mufulira Copper Mining Companies 
and the British South African Company to undertake 
jointly a comprehensive investigation into the coal 
resources of the Territory. It was agreed that up to 
£100,000 should be spent on these investigations of which 
the Government was to contribute a half and the com- 
panies the other half, and the investigations began towards 
the end of 1949. 


Manufactures 


Manufacturing industry in Northern Rhodesia is on a 
small scale, and is directed towards the local market. 
Most of the Territory’s factories are concentrated at Ndola, 
on the edge of the Copperbelt, and there are minor manu- 
facturing concerns in Broken Hill, Lusaka and Livingstone. 
The principal manufactured products are sawn timber, 
furniture, plywood, veneers (see above under forestry), 
bricks, oxygen and acetylene, ferro-concrete pipes, soap, 
mineral waters, clothing, and various minor articles. The 
table on the previous page summarises the results of a 
census of industry taken in 1947. 

The number of manufacturing enterprises in operation 
had risen to 168 at the end of 1950, including 45 at Ndola, 
25 at Livingstone, 33 at Lusaka, 15 at Kitwe, 12 at Broken 
Hill and 10 at Luanshya. The principal enterprises 
(numerically) were garages (37), saw mills and wood- 
working shops (20), bakeries (11), butcheries (9), brick- 
fields (10) and flour mills (4). Other enterprises include 
8 flour mills, 7 breweries, an iron foundry, a lime 
works, a blanket factory, several small clothing factories, 
a bitumen factory, 2 soap factories, 2 steel window 
factories, a factory manufacturing ferro-concrete pipes 
and an oxygen and acetylene plant. By far the largest 
single undertaking was Zambesi Saw Mills, Limited. 

The prospects of any considerable expansion of manu- 
facturing industries in Northern Rhodesia are limited. 
An Advisory Committee on Industrial Development was 
set up by the Northern Rhodesian Government in 1945, 
and issued three reports between 1946 and 1948 on indus- 
trial prospects. Their general conclusion was that, until 
there was a considerable increase in the size of the European 
population and a marked rise in the African standard of 
living, the local market was not large enough to justify 
any Government assistance to new industries, with the 
exception of a cement factory, which the Committee 
decided was worth constructing. 

As a result of the Committee’s recommendations, a 
cement factory is being established at Chilanga, using local 
limestone. A company known as Chilanga Cement 
Limited was set up in 1949 with a share capital of 
£1,000,000, 75 per cent of which is held by the Colonial 
Development Corporation and the remaining 25 per cent 
by the Northern Rhodesia Government. The factory, 
which is designed to produce ‘“ low-heat”’ cement (i.e., 
cement with a low co-efficient of expansion through heat, 
and which is therefore suitable for such structures as dams), 
will produce 55,000 tons per annum, but production could 
be expanded, if necessary, to over 100,000 tons. Produc- 
tion is expected to commence in 1951. The Northern 
Rhodesia public will be given an opportunity at a later 
date to purchase up to 50 per cent of the Government’s 
share-holding in the concern. 

An Industrial Loans Board, with authorised capital of 
£250,000 from public funds, was set up in 1951 to assist 
industry with capital for varying purposes of development, 
including the financing of fixed assets, the installation of 
new or labour-saving plant and equipment and the 
provision of working capital. The Board is to render 
assistance only in cases where other forms of finance are 
not available on reasonable terms. 


Other Economic Activities 
Tourist Industry 


No statistics of tourist traffic are available, but it is 
known that this trade is increasing rapidly. A Tourist 
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Officer has recently been appointed by Government, with 
headquarters at Livingstone, and he has started to collect 
tourist statistics. There is no doubt that this trade has 
great possibilities in Northern Rhodesia, the main attrac- 
tion being the Victoria Falls. When the new airport is 
completed and a large hotel which is being built near the 


. Falls is finished, tourist traffic should develop rapidly into 


one of the most important secondary industries in the 
Territory. Hotels generally are not of a sufficiently high 
standard to attract tourists at present, but plans are under 
way, particularly at Livingstone and Lusaka and Abercorn, 
for the construction of hotels of high standard which will 
provide attractive accommodation for travellers. 


Distributive Trade 

The greater part of the European trade and of the 
African trade in imported goods is in the hands of 
Europeans, who run large stores in all the townships and 
a few hundred little stores in the rural areas. Nearly 
all the Asians in Northern Rhodesia are engaged in trade, 
catering mainly for the African population. African 
storekeepers are increasing in number, but their share in 
the total volume of trade is very small and largely confined 
to the rural areas. Many of them buy imported goods 
retail and sell retail. Most of the trade in African food- 
stuffs and tobacco is also in African hands. 

There are few organised markets in Northern 
Rhodesia, except on the Copperbelt, where the compound 
markets are thriving centres of trade. The copper- 
belt towns of Kitwe, Mufulira and Chingola are 
“closed townships’, in which traders are limited to a 
specific number and permission to trade has to be obtained 
from the municipality. Trade in general is carried on ina 
haphazard fashion. There is, for example, no organisation 
for the storage and marketing of perishable goods such as 
eggs and vegetables, with the result that supplies of these 
articles are very uncertain and irregular. Investigations 
are proceeding into the possibility of organising marketing 
on more satisfactory lines. 


Professions 

The great majority of professional men and women in 
the Territory are in the employ either of Government or 
of the mining companies, but the number of doctors, 
lawyers and architects in private practice has increased 
considerably since the war. The registration of doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, architects and surveyors is governed by 
local statute and nobody is allowed to practice these 
professions without registration. The professional 
standards required are, with certain minor modifications, 
the same as those required in the United Kingdom. 


Registered Professional Persons, 1949 


Doctors : 118 
Dentists 5 i os 19 
*Lawyers ne Sa oe 20 
Architects .. ws sins 27 
Surveyors (Quantity) ace 9 
*Teachers (European only)... 225 
eNramesece female .. 191 
“male a 11 


* Estimated 


Co-operative Movement 

Although European co-operative societies had been in 
existence for some years, co-operation among Africans is 
of very recent growth dating mainly from the promulgation 
of a revised Co-operative Societies’ Ordinance in February, 
1948. The table on the following page shows the Societies 
registered at the end of 1949. 

Over a million pounds’ worth of produce was marketed 
co-operatively in 1948, but the corresponding amount in 
1949 was only £679,000, largely owing to the lack of 
rainfall and poor crops during the latter year. In 1950, 
the value of produce marketed co-operatively rose to 
£923,873 including maize (£367,626), tobacco (£315,660), 
butter (£145,000) and milk (£27,521). The producers’ 
societies also hope to encourage better husbandry among 
their members. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1949 


Type of Society 


Credit with limited liability = .. i 1 84 
Thrift and loan with limited liability .. 10 268 
Consumers and supply .. a is 23 4,712 
Producers’ marketing .. a ke 29 5,727 
Secondary Societies (Producers) or 4 20 
Other Societies : 
Better Living .. - 2 a 1 19 
Building Society Re Re, od 1 4 
ize toh 
Totals... 69 10,834 


Membership 


Share Capital 


or Savings Distribution and Remarks 
£ . 
5,739 Fort Jameson (European membership). 
996 Lusaka 5 
Fort Jameson 1! 
Serenje 2 
Ndola 1 
Fort Rosebery 1 
85,988 Lusaka 7 (1 European) 
Fort Jameson 5 (1 European) 
Ndola 8 (4 European) 
Chinsali 1 
Shiwa Ngandu 1 
Mongu 1 
129,922 Lusaka 6 (5 European) 
Livingstone 1 (European) 
Fort Jameson 4 
Ndola 1 
Serenje 6 
Mkushi 8 
Petauke 2 
Abercorm 1 (European) 
5,051 Fort sual 1 
Petauke 1 . . 
Serenje 1 Marketing Unions 
Mkushi 1 
Lusaka 
1,150 Lusaka 1 (European Society in 
formation _regis- 
tered under the 
United Kingdom 
Building Societies 
Act, 1874). 
228,846 


Employment and Labour Supply 


At least a third of the able-bodied men, taking the 


territory as a whole, are normally away from the villages 
and engaged in working for wages. The actual proportion 
varies from as little as 3 per cent in certain regions near 
the railway line where cash crops can be grown, to 70 per 
cent or more in certain outlying areas. The women, 
children and old people are normally left to carry on local 
agriculture, with or without the help of remittances from 
the absent wage-earners. Of those working for wages a 
fair proportion go outside the territory, mainly to Southern 
Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa. It is estimated 
that in 1948 there were 45,000 Northern Rhodesian 
Africans employed in Southern Rhodesia, 9,000 in the 
Union of South Africa, and about 3,000 in the Belgian 
Congo, as well as small numbers in Tanganyika. The only 
recruiting allowed within the Territory for work outside it 
is by the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association for 
work in the Witwatersrand gold mines. 

By far the greater number of Africans employed in 
Northern Rhodesia work for the mines, the Government 
and the railway. The numbers employed in principal 
industries at the end of 1949 is shown in the following 
table : 


Africans Employed in principal industries, 1949 


Employer No. employed 
1. Mines at end of 1949 
Mufulira 7,734 
Nchanga 4,559 
Nkana ee 10,289 
Roan Antelope 11,136 
Broken Hill 2,773 
Total Mines 36,491 
2. Other 
Zambesi Saw Mills 2,942 
Rhodesian Railways 4,048 
Public Works Department 9,466 
Total Others 16,456 
Grand Total 52,947 


Africans employed-in the mines averaged 37,014 in 1950, 
including 19,484 surface workers and 17,530 underground 
workers. 


In addition to those in the above table, a fair number of 
Africans are employed on European farms and in domestic 
service—in fact it is estimated that about a tenth of all 
Africans in employment are engaged in domestic service. 
Very few African women enter employment, except in the 
Fort Jameson tobacco industry, nearly all the above- 
mentioned work being done by men. 


There is, in general, a shortage of African labour in 


. Northern Rhodesia, largely owing to the better oppor- 


tunities open to African workers in other territories. 
There is much evidence to support the belief that too 
many Africans are entering employment from the point 
of view of the well-being of the rural areas, and any 
increase in recruitment of workers for industry would not 
be in the best interests of the territory as a whole. Asa 
result of this scarcity of labour and as a means of using 
those workers who are available to the best possible 
advantage, the Government has established an “* African 
Labour Corps,” squads from which can be hired by 
farmers. The corps numbered 1,500 men during 1949, 
being composed entirely of volunteers. Labourers are 
also recruited from other Central African territories for 
work in the mines. At the end of 1948, African mine- 
workers included 2,415 men from Nyasaland and 4,281 
from other territories. 


Many African workers receive wages partly in cash and 
partly in the form of rations. Housing also is commonly 
provided by the employer, or, in the case of the unmarried 
man, accommodation is provided in a hut with other 
unmarried Africans. The following table shows the 
average wages earned by Africans at the end of 1948 in 
certain main types of employment. As far as the copper 
mine workers are concerned, it is estimated that the value 
of the rations received by them was equivalent to an 
additional 1-046 shillings per shift. 


European employment is centred entirely on skilled and 
semi-skilled occupations. Most European employees 
work in the mines, although many are also employed in 
Government service and on the railways. The number of 
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SAMPLE AVERAGE WAGES OF AFRICANS 
AT 31ST DECEMBER, 


1948 


IN COMMON FORMS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Industry | Type of Employment Average Wage | Normal Hours Remarks 
i : ) d and housing supplied b 
Copper Mining Surface 2 1:94s. per shift 8 per day || Foo sing SUPP y 
Underground 2:43s. per shift 8 per day iMG a in addition to 
Saw Milling .. Labourers 25s.-63s. 6d. per month | 
Railways ats ia Labourers 25s.-80s. per month | 
Timber and Cartage .. Drivers ste ii £5 10s. per month 53 per week 
Semi-skilled workers S58; per month 53 per week 
Labourers .. . 45s. per month 53 per week 
Retail .. Shop Assistants £4 15s. per month 474 per week 
Order boys .. £3 10s. per month 474 per week 
Tailors *£3-£7 per month 474 per week 
Hotel and Catering .. Waiters *40s.-50s. permonth | 8-10 per day 
Labourers... 36s. permonth | 48 per week 
Bakeries Semi-skilled . . 50s. permonth | 48 per week Housing provided free by 
Unskilled 35s. permonth | 48 per week employer. 
Domestic Cooks 60s. per month 63 per week | $ Wages include food allow- 
Houseboys .. 50s. per month 63 perweek | ance or value. 
Garden boys 30s. per month 52 per week 
Building ae .. | Carpenters 6s. per day 53 per week | 
Bricklayers .. 6s. per day 53 per week | 
Plumbers’ mates 3s. 6d. per day 53 per week 
Plasterers .. ass 6s. per day 53 per week 
Painters 3s. 6d. per day | 53 per week 
Labourers 40s. per month 53 per week 
Drivers be £5 per month 58 per week 
Agriculture Semi-skilled . . 40s.-70s. per month 58 per week 
Unskilled 25s.-35s. per month 58 per week J 


* Wages vary according to locality and amount of piece-work and earnings. 


Europeans at work in the mines at the end of 1950 was 
4,685, including 2,859 surface and 1,826 underground 
workers. The average wage of European mine-workers 
in 1950 was £75 per month for surface workers and £90 
per month for underground workers. 


In general, African workers are engaged on unskilled 
work only, skilled operations being performed by 
Europeans. A commission under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Andrew Dalgleish was set up in 1947 to enquire into 
the advancement of Africans in industry. Its report*, 
published in 1948, recommended that various semi- 
skilled jobs in the mines previously performed exclusively 
by Europeans, should be thrown open to Africans. 
The Government has from time to time initiated, and taken 
part in, discussions between those concerned with a view 
to this recommendation being put into effect ; and there 
have also been discussions on the subject between the 
European and African Miners’ Union. It has not, how- 
ever, yet proved possible to implement the recommenda- 
tion. The Government also has training schemes designed 
to increase the number of skilled and semi-skilled Africans. 
At the end of 1948, 62 Africans were being trained as 
hospital assistants, 4 as medical assistants, 8 as tailors, 
4 on tanning and leatherwork, 10 as instructors, and 62 
were on an industrial course. 


Fuel and Power 

Power supplies in Northern Rhodesia are, in general, 
inadequate to meet the expanding demand. There are 
two hydro-electric power plants—one at the Victoria Falls 
which supplies the town of Livingstone, and the other at 
Mulungushi, north of Broken Hill, which serves the 
Broken Hill mine and township. All other generating 
stations depend on coal imported from Southern Rhodesia. 
The copper mining companies have their own power 
stations, which supply not only the mines but the public 
townships. At the end of 1948, 85-9 per cent of the 
power available ‘at the. mines from primary sources 
(excluding locomotives and motor vehicles) was derived 
from boilers, and of this 50-1 per cent was derived from 
waste heat gases and 46:5 per cent from pulverised coal. 


* Report of the Commission Appointed to Enquire into the 
Advancement of Africans in Industry (Lusaka, Government 
Printer, 1948). 


The following table shows the power available at the 
mines at the end of 1949 :— 


Power Available at Mines, 1949 


Power 
Available 

Mine (H.P.) 
Broken Hill 45,113 
Mufulira .. 49,105 
Nchanga .. 25,622 
Nkana... ie 117,563 
Roan Antelope .. 50,083 
Others 446 
Totai 287,932 


Of the power available at Broken Hill, 40,160 h.p. was 
hydro-electric ; none of the other mines used this form 


of power. 


There are power stations at Ndola and at Lusaka, 


owned by the Municipality and the Government respec- 
tively. The capacity of the Ndola plant was planned to 
reach 2,310 kW. by the end of 1949, and that at Lusaka 
to reach 2,500 kW. by 1950. There are also a few diesel 
generating plants on outstations. 


Investigations have been carried on for some time by a 
hydro-electric power commission, jointly appointed by the 
Governments of Northern and Southern Rhodesia into 
the possibility of a large-scale hydro-electric scheme 
either at the Kafue Gorge about 40 miles south of Lusaka, 
or at the Kariba Gorge, on the Zambesi some distance 
below the Victoria Falls. A summary of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission will be found on page 105. 


Ill. FINANCE AND TRADE 


Public Finance 


Central Government 

The following table shows actual revenue and expendi- 
ture of the Central Government between 1929 and 1949 
and estimates for 1950 and 1951. Expenditure figures 
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exclude sums placed to reserve, which are shown separ- 
ately. Development and Welfare revenue and expenditure 
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are included :— 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 


1929-1951 


Revenue | Expenditure | Placed to 
Year (£) (£) Reserve (£) 
1929-30 672,289 554,527 — 
1930-1 830,254 704,986 _ 
1931-2 856,376 820,056 —_ 
1932-3 616,998 794,039 — 
1933 March- 
December) 646,283 778,878 _- 
1934 Ae ov 693,337 712,902 -- 
1935 833,484 806,429 -- 
1936 863,255 852,417 35,000 
1937 981,894 909,252 -- 
1938 1,593,504 1,147,776 270,000 
1939 1,674,369 1,382,363 — 
1940 2,245,084 | 1,926,037 100,000 
1941 2'979,613 | 2,161,365 250,000 
1942 3,072,511 1,779,972 — 
1943 3,274,178 2,157,033 500,000 
1944 3,338,612 2,363,826 1,000,000 
1945 3:433,507 | 2,543,370 = 
1946 3,362,141 2,898,788 — 
1947 4,439,730 4,534,132 — 
1948 6,715,517 6,208,455 — 
1949 10,583,863 ° 10,100,457 500,000 
1950 (revised 
estimate) 11,758,324* § 11,676,248* 300,000 
1951 (estimate) | 14,417,630* 13,603,059* | 1,500,000 


{ 


*Not including Development and Welfare revenue and 
expenditure, owing to the institution of a separate development 
budget in 1950. 


The last column of the preceding table shows only sums 
placed to general revenue reserve. In addition to these, 
a Development Fund has been constituted, financed partly 
from appropriations from Territorial surplus balances 
and revenue. Appropriations from this source totalled 
£3,000,000 up to the end of 1948, £1,500,000 in 1949 and 
£1,535,035 (estimated) in 1950. 

The following tables show actual revenue and expendi- 
ture for 1948 and estimates for 1949 and 1950. The 1950 
figures are not strictly comparable with the earlier years, 
owing to the institution of a separate development budget, 
details of which are shown in Section IV (Development). 


The public debt in 1949 was made up as follows : 


£1,250,000 5 per cent stock 1950-70 
£1,097,000 34 per cent stock 1955-65 
£3,540,000 3 per cent stock 1963-65 


The estimated expenditure in 1950 on account of public 
. debt is £313,457 which provides for interest on all the 
loans and sinking fund contribution on the 34 per cent and 
3 per cent stock. The 5 per cent loan was redeemed on 
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the 15th of January, 1950. The Sinking Fund of the 
1963-65 loan is calculated at the rate of 3 per cent per 
annum, so that the loan will be redeemed in full on the 
15th July, 1963. 

It is estimated that the total surplus balances at the 
31st December, 1951, will amount to £6,343,000, of which 
£4,450,000 will be in the Reserve Fund. 

Government guarantees in operation at the end of 1950 
are estimated to have included £250,000 in respect of 
funds lent to the First Rhodesian Permanent Building 
Society, £110,000 in respect of funds lent to Northern 
Rhodesia Tobacco Co-operative Society, Ltd. from non- 
Government sources, £33,000 in respect of funds lent 
to the Co-operative Creameries from non-Government 
sources and £25,000 lent to Foxdale Estates, Ltd., Lusaka 
from a non-Government source for the establishment of 
an extensive brick and tile works. The total value of such 
guarantees at the end of 1950 was estimated at £423,625. 
In addition, Government is committed to £250,000, repre- 
senting 25 per cent of the share capital of the cement works 
at Chilanga and to £50,000 representing half the expendi- 
ture on certain investigations into the coal resources of 
Northern Rhodesia, which started in October, 1949. 

The main forms of tax are income tax, import duty and 
native tax. Revenue from other forms of taxation is com- 
paratively small. In the 1951 revenue estimates, income 
tax accounted for £9,750,000, or 67:5 per cent of total 
revenue ; import duty for £1,880,000, or 13 per cent of 
revenue and native tax for £171,000, or 1-2 per cent of 
revenue ; By far the largest contributors to the revenue 
from income tax are the copper mining companies. Of 
the total income tax paid in the year 1948-49 amounting 
to £4,163,362, £3,763,844—or 90-4 per cent—was paid 
by companies, and only £399,518—or 9-6 per cent—by 
individuals. 


Taxation rates 
Import Duty 

The Customs Tariff of Northern Rhodesia provides for 
two rates of duty, (i) general rates and (ii) Empire pre- 
ferential and Congo Basin rates. 

Approximately one-third of Northern Rhodesia (the 
North-Eastern portion) lies within the conventional bound- 
aries of the Congo Basin and is subject to the Congo 
Basin Treaties under which the granting of preferential 
treatment to goods from any particular country is pro- 
hibited. Goods of Empire and foreign origin are admitted 
into this area at the lower or preferential rates. The Congo 
Basin area falls outside the scope of the customs agree- 
ments mentioned below. 

The tariff has remained substantially unchanged since 
1938 and it provides for specific rates of duty on practically 
all footstuffs and on beer, potable spirits, tobacco, cement, 
coal and coke, candles, lubricating oils, paraffin, tyres and 


REVENUE (£) 


1948 | 1949 1950 1951 
(actual) (actual) (estimate) (estimate) 
Import Duty .. 975,432 1,696,291 1,498,500 | 1,880,000 
Other Customs Duties - 1,293 1,622 1,500 48,000 
Income Tax .. : 4,165,394 6,666,065 9,750,000 
Native Taxes .. 170,620 173,749 171,000 
Other Taxes, licences, ‘ete. ia 148,638 168,397 152,810 
Fees of Court and Payments for Specific Services .. 340,268 488,881 568,428 
Post Office .. ; - 164,124 193,551 249,550 
Rent from Government Property 22,076 19,711 22,670 
Interest and Loan repayments 194,772 262,886 271 "292 
Miscellaneous . 3 94,040 168,530 1,245, "880(a) 
Lusaka Electricity and Water Undertakings 31,059 34,607 000 
6,307,715 9,874,290 10,477,214 | 14,400,630 
Land Sales... ae 9,247 13,466 7,500 17,000 
C.D. and W. Grants .. 139,174 208,743 £ t 
C.D. and W. Reimbursements 259,381 [ 487,363 Ba 3 
| 6,715,517 | 10,583,863 10,484,714 | 14,417,630 


* Including £450,000 as share of revenue from mineral rights. 
+Mainly appropriations from Northern Rhodesia Development Account. 


+ Shown separately in Development Budget. 


(a) Including £1,100,000 as share of revenue from mineral rights. 


NO 
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DESIA 


EXPENDITURE (£) 


1948 | 1949 
| (actual) (actual) 
Public Debt charges .. ise ae ae Ss 168,537 168,031 
Pensions and Gratuities 136,603 153,376 
Administrationt 1,106,455 1,297,665 
African Education 277,866 391,148 
European Education .. 144,086 223,312 
Health . 326,981 421,882 
Labour (a) F 21,580 49,549 
Local Government and African Housing** 71,543 60,319 
Agriculture, Veterinary and brcveae dl 241,630 391,813 
Water Developers St and aise cane 77,166 99,251 
Mines (b) ; te 9,932 _ 
Food Subsidies* 749,247 1,052,713 
War Bonuses and Cost of Living Allowances 248,087 — 
Public Works . : 969,678 1,143,399 
Law and Order _ ; 334,262 
Posts and Telegraphs .. 139,172 
Civil Aviation . 966 
Lusaka Water and Electricity Undertakings 38,883 
Miscellaneous . 663,697 
5,813,371 9,828,269 
Development and Welfare Schemes es 392,084 792,188 
Total ss 6,208,455 10,600,457 


+ Including lands and surveys, and game and tsetse control. 


* Mainly maize subsidy. 


Includes loss on imported maize in 1948. 
t Including the Governor, Administrator General, African Administration, Audit, 


1950 1951 
(estimate) (estimate) 
313,457 359,525 
165,335 213,749 
981,079 1,070,011 
445,002 498,974 
317,680 409,086 
536,414 602,838 
68,714 71,557 
96,189 592,013 
484,716 590,318 


1,200 — 
1,428,439 1,928,143 
1,053,389 
25,841 
124,067 
75,464 
5,385 '062(c) 
10,182,055 14,375,310 
(d) (d) 
10,182,055 | 14,375,310 


Customs, 


Income Tax, Legal, Printing and Stationery, Provincial Administration, Secretariat, ‘Stores and 


Trans; 
** Includin 
|| Including £1,500,000 a 

Authorities Loan Fun 


rt and the cost of Emergency Economic Controls. 
ing subventions to Local Authorities and appropriations to Local Authorities Housing. 
” dies aiaataas to Development Fund, £500,000 to reserve, and £250,000 to the Local 


§ Including £1,535,000 appropriated to Development Fund, £300,000 to reserve, and £300,000 to 


Local Authorities Loans Fund. 
(a) Including mines after 1948. 
(6) Included under ‘‘ Labour” after 1948. 
(c) Including £1,500,000 a 


(d) Shown separately in Development Budget. 
RATES OF IMPORT DUTY 


Wheat i in the grain . 

Wheat ground or otherwise pre- 
pared sis 

Maize in the | grain 

Maize ground or otherwise pre- 
pared 

Sugar (candy, loaf, castor, icing or 
cube 

Vegetables, fresh (excluding pota- 
toes, onions and garlic) .. 

Vegetables, tinned 

*Ale, beer, cider and perry (over 
3% proof) ; 

Cigarettest . 


Piece goods, silk or art. silk 


Piece goods, other .. 


Bicycles sia 

Motor cars and parts om 

Motor trucks and chassis .. 

Enamelware and hollow-ware_.. 

ppp oe agricultural, industrial 
an 

Iron and steel manufactures (except 
hoop iron and steel and steel 
windows) .. He ie n 


Cement, seats 

Coal ; 

Motor spirit as 
Blasting compounds igi 
Detonators, percussion caps 


per 100 lb. | 


per 100 lb. 
per 100 Ib. 


per 100 lb. 
per 100 lb. 


ad valorem 
ad valorem 


ial gall. 

. or in 
Or Adit 

ad valorem 

ad valorem 

or per yard 


geben 


ad valorem 
or per yard 


ad valorem 
ad valorem 
ad valorem 
ad valorem 


ad valorem 


ad valorem 


per 400 Ib. 
per short ton 


per Ib. 
ad valorem 


General 


Tariff 
£0 Is. 2d. 


£0 4s. 6d. 
£0 2s. Od. 


£0 3s. Od. 
£0 6s. Od. 


5% 
15% 
£0 5s. 6d. 
£0 6s. Od. 
15% 

9 


25% 
£0 Os. 3d. 
(whichever duty 
shall be the 


shall be the 


vanrey to Development Fund, £1,500,000 to reserve, £250,000 to Local 
Authorities Loans Fund, £250,000 to Development Finance Corporation and £250,000 to Housing (unallocated). 


Preferential and 


Congo Basin Tariffs 


£0 Is. Od. 


£0 4s. 6d. 
£0 Is. 10d. 


£0 2s. Od. 
£0 5s. Od. 


free 
10% 


£0 5s. Od. 
£0 6s. Od. 


159 
12% 
10% 


10% 
10% 
free 


10% 


free 


free 


£0 1s. Od. 

£0 3s. Od. 
free 

£0 bre 2d. 
10% 


* Duty on beer, etc., manaincated in South Africa or ‘Sathana Rhodesia rebated by 50% when 


imported into Zambesi Basin. 


+ Duty on cigarettes and tobacco manufactures, made in South Africa, rebated by 75% when 


imported into the Zambesi Basin. 
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tubes, matches and blasting compounds. Other articles 
are subject to ad valorem duties on an f.0.b. value basis or 
are admitted duty free. 


The previous table shows the normal rates of import 
duty on certain important commodities. 


In November 1947, the customs import duties on many 
important items, notably essential foodstuffs, blankets, 
carpets, clothing, piece-goods, footwear and household 
requisites, were suspended in an endeavour to provide 
some relief against the rising cost of living. The special 
duties on beers, spirits, wines, cigarettes and manufac- 
tured tobacco which were first introduced during the war 
years have been made permanent by the Customs and 
Excise Duties (Amendment) Ordinance of 1949. 


The customs agreements concluded with the Union of 
South Africa (1930) and Southern Rhodesia (1933) provide 
for inter-Government transfers of customs duties on goods 
imported into one territory and subsequently removed to 
the other. Goods of local production or manufacture, 
with the exception of certain articles which are subject to 
customs duty at specially rebated rates, are interchanged 
without restriction and inter-Government payments on an 
ad valorem basis are made. 
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Excise and Stamp Duties 

Excise duty is leviable on spirits, sugar, playing-cards, 
ale, beer and stout, matches and tobacco manufactured in 
the Territory. An additional excise duty is paid on 
cigarettes by means of surtax stamps affixed to the con- 
tainers. This stamp duty is also applied to all imported 
cigarettes. 


Native Tax 

The rates of annual tax vary from the lowest level of 
6s. in the remotest rural areas to 15s. in the mining 
districts. The rate is based on the estimated average 
earning capacity of adult males in each area and not on 
an individual income basis. 


Income Tax 

Tax is levied for the year of assessment commencing 
on Ist April on income accruing in, derived from or 
received in Northern Rhodesia for the year immediately 
preceding the year of assessment. 

From total income the following deductions are allowed 
in arriving at chargeable income :— 

(a) Personal deductions.—£500 for married persons 

and £250 for unmarried persons. 


(6) Deductions for children.—£120 in respect of each 
child. 


(c) Deduction for dependants.—The amount expended, 
with a maximum of £100 in respect of any one 
dependant. 


ACTUAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF MAIN LOCAL 
LATEST YEAR AVAILABLE AND ESTIMATES FOR 


Broken Hill 
Chingola 
Choma .. : 
Fort Jameson .. 
Kafue .. v2 
Kalomo 


Livingstone 


Ndola .. 43,779 


Actual 
Expenditure 


227,480 
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(d) Insurance.—The annual premiums paid in respect of 
insurance on the lives of the taxpayer, his wife or 
minor children, or for sickness or accident are 
limited to one-sixth the difference between total 
income and £250, and further limited to £120. 


(e) Widows, or others similarly situated, who have 
custody of and maintain a child, receive the allow- 
ances and are taxed at the rates applicable to 
married persons. : 


Rates of Tax :— 
Unmarried : 
s. d. 
For every pound of the first £500 2 0 
For every pound of the next £250 4 0 
For every pound of the next £250 40 
For every pound of the next £250 5 0 
For every pound of the next £250 6 0 
For every pound of the next £250 7 0 
For every pound in excess of £1,750 7 6 
Married : 
For every pound of the first £250 10 
For every pound of the next £250 1 6 
For every pound of the next £250 20 
For every pound of the next £250 3 0 
For every pound of the next £250 40 
For every pound of the next £250 5 0 
For every pound of the next £500 6 0 
For every pound of the next £500 7 0 
For every pound in excess of £2,500 7 6 
The Company rate of tax is 7s. 6d. in the £. 
Tax Payable by Individuals 
Married Married 
Income Unmarried No Children Two Children 
£ £ os. d. £ os. d. £ os. d. 
300 5 0 0 — _— 
400 15 0 0 — _— 
500 25 0 0 — _ 
600 35 0 0 500 — 
700 45 00 10 0 0 — 
800 5710 0 16 5 0 3 00 
900 7210 0 23 15 0 8 0 0 
1,000 87 10 0 31 5 0 13 5 0 
1,100 107 10 0 41 5 0 20 15 0 
1,200 127 10 0 51 5 0 28 5 0 
1,300 150 0 0 63 15 0 37 5 0 
1,400 175 0 0 78 15 0 47 5 0 
1,500 200 0 0 93 15 0 5715 0 
2,000 362 10 0 206 5 0 146 5 0 
2,500 550 0 0 356 5 0 284 5 0 
3,000 737 10 O 531 5 0 447 5 0 


AUTHORITIES FOR 
1949-1950. 


Estimated 
Expenditure 


24,700 


238,916 332,154 


a 


NORTHERN 
Estate Duty 
Rates of estate duty are as follows :— 

Where the Principal Estate Duty shall 
Value of the Estate And does not be payable at the 
exceeds exceed rate of 

£ £ 

2,000 5,000 1 per cent 
5,000 7,500 2 per cent 
7,500 10,000 3 per cent 
10,000 20,000 4 per cent 
20,000 40,000 5 per cent 
40,000 70,000 6 per cent 
70,000 100,000 7 per cent 
100,000 200,000 8 per cent 
200,000 300,000 9 per cent 
300,000 — 10 per cent 


Where an estate is inherited by a surviving spouse, half 
the above rates only are charged on the first £10,000. 


Local Government 

Revenue and expenditure of the main municipal 
authorities is shown in the table on the opposite page. 

The main source of revenue of the Native Authorities is 
a rebate from the Central Government of 3s. 6d. per native 
tax paid, except in Barotseland, where the rebate is 75 per 
cent of the total amount paid in native tax in the Province. 
The following tables show the revenue of the Native 
Authorities in 1948, and their main items of expenditure 
in the same year. The figures must be taken as approxi- 
mate only :— 
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of 1949 totalled £1,508,000, including £1,218,000 in notes 
and £290,000 in coin. Bank of England and United 
Kingdom currency notes which were formerly in circula- 
tion are being withdrawn. For further details, see 
p. 106. 


Banking business in Northern Rhodesia is conducted by 
the Standard Bank of South Africa Limited and Barclays 
Bank (D. C. & O.), the former having nine branches and 
the latter having nine branches and an agency in the 
Territory. Barclays Overseas Development Corporation 
and the Standard Bank Finance and Development Cor- 
poration provide finance for purposes of agricultural and 
industrial development, and loans to local government 
bodies of a type which commercial banks do not usually 
undertake. 


The Post Office Savings Bank’s activities have expanded 
greatly in recent years, as the following table shows :— 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK BUSINESS 


Total No. | Of whom Total Of which 
of African Deposits African 
Depositors | Depositors (£) Deposits (£) 

1939 2,849 10,000 
1945 11,126 80,363 
1946 13,679 113,474 
1947 15,583 131,106 
18,788 166,148 


REVENUE OF NATIVE TREASURIES, 1948 
Province lig Licences ae Levies | Court oe é Total 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Northern ee we -. | 10,986 2,082 1,182 1,615 2,797 1,406 | 20,068 
Southern i as ae 7,686 1,601 558 715 4,523 737 | 15,820 
Eastern a as -. | 10,928 1,228 1,327 639 3,084 2,532 | 19,738 
Central .. we oe as 6,671 1,968 | 1,036 565 | 2,439 554 | 13,233 
Western bs -. | 14,427 3,467 2,596 280 5,548 1,217 | 27,535 
Barotse 17,516 7194 279 _— 4,034 | 17,855*| 40,478 
All Provinces .. 68,214 | 11,140 6,978 | 3,814 | 22,425 | 24,301 | 136,872 


* Including £11,489 for timber. 


MAIN ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE OF NATIVE TREASURIES, 1948 
. Adminis- | Educa- | Agricul- Veter- 
Province ihation tion ture Health| Roads | Posts inary 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Northern 10,495 3,757 | 1,231 907 | 1,314 456 — 
Southern .. 7,389 2,161 617 134 | 1,348 389 | 187 
Eastern 11,058 | 3,535 32 304 | 1,779 146 — 
Central 7,949 998 116 _ 1,213 295 29 
Western 15,360 3,730: 620 155 | 2,320 353 _— 
Barotse 16,291 2,075 | 1,269 653 | 1,355 516 | 639 
All Provinces 68,542 | 16,256 | 3,885 2,153 | 9,329 | 2,155 | 855 


A committee was set up in 1949, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. H. F. Cartmel Robinson, to examine the problem 
of financial relations between the Central Government and 
the African Local Authorities, and the system of direct 
taxation of Africans. The Committee’s report, issued in 
1949*, proposed an expansion of the African Local 
Authorities responsibilities and revenue, and suggested 
that the Authorities receive from the Central Government 
all of the amount paid in Native Tax except Is. per tax. 
Various other increases in revenue accruing to Native 
Authorities were also proposed. The recommendations 
of the Committee were under consideration in 1950. 


Currency and Banking 

Southern Rhodesia coin and notes issued by the 
Southern Rhodesia Currency Board are the only currency 
in circulation in Northern Rhodesia. It is estimated that 
currency in circulation in Northern Rhodesia at the end 


* Report of the Financial Relationship Committee (Govern- 
ment Printer, Lusaka, 1949). 


In addition to the Savings Bank, increased use is being 
made of the facilities of the commercial banks for savings 
deposits. 

Agricultural credit is provided by the Land Board and 
by co-operative societies (see above). 


Investment 


Investment in Northern Rhodesia has been on a very 
considerable scale since the war. According to figures 
prepared by the Central African Statistical Office, net 
home investment in Northern Rhodesia between 1945 
and 1949 was as shown in the table overleaf. 


As the table shows, by far the greater amount of 
investment since the war has been carried out by the 
mining companies and the Government. The figures do 
not include investment in the subsistence sector of the 
economy but the level of this is believed to be very low, 
except in so far as Government investment enters this 
field. 
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INVESTMENT, 


Source of Investment 


By Mines and Refineries 

By Railways . 

By other private individuals, companies, “ete. 
By Central Government . 
By Local Government 


Net Home Investment (+) or Disinvestment (—) 


* Provisional figures only. 


t See also the section on Balance of Payments page 31. 


THE NATIONAL INCOME OF NORTHERN RHODESIA, 


Income 
1. Wages and Salaries Paid to Employees : 
(a) European aeanee Asiatic ead Soloed) 
(6) African . 
Total Wages and Salaries Paid to Employees ae 
2. Money Income from Unincorporated Enterprise : 
(a) European ane Asiatic cane coloured) 
(6) African 
Total Money Income from Unincorporated Enterprise 
3. Company Incomes : 
(a) Net profits of Companies registered in the Colony... 
(6) Net profits of companies ree outside the corny 
(c) Royalties i 
Total Company Incomes 
4. Miscellaneous European Income from Property, n.e.i. 
5. Government Income from Property .. 


6. Net Geographical Income 


7. Add. Net Interest, Dividends and Profits received pa Ateeds 


(a) By Individuals and Companies 
(6) By Government and Government Agencies 


Total Interest, Dividends and Profits received from Abroad 


8. Less. Net Interest, Dividends, Profits and note comin aprons : 


(a) Company Profits and Royalties after Taxation . 
(6) Government Interest Payments : 


Total Interest, Dividends, Profits and Royalties Remitted Abroad 


9. Net National Income (generated in the Money Economy) 


1 Provisional figures, subject to amendment. 
2 Preliminary estimates made on basis of data available. 


National Income 


The above table showing the national income of 
Northern Rhodesia for 1945-49 was prepared by the 
Central African Statistical Office.* It should be noted 
that the figures cover only the money economy, since it 
was not found possible to make estimates of any accuracy 
for the subsistence economy. 


Of European wages and salaries, over a half are earned 
in the mining industry and between 10 per cent and 20 per 
cent in Central Government employment. African 
wages and salaries include income in kind, such as food 
and housing. The share of the mining industry in African 
wages and salaries, which was 46-6 per cent in 1945 had 
fallen to 32:2 per cent in 1949. The share of Central 
Government rose from 10-4 per cent to 24-5 per cent over 
the same period—a reflection of the expansion of the 
Government's development activities. 


*“ The National Income and Social Accounts of Northern 
Rhodesia, 1945-1949.” 

(Central African Statistical Office, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, May, 1950.) 


1945-49t 
1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949* 
, (£000) | (£°000) 
2,386 | 3,000 
203 300 
745 984 
2,345 | 3,250 
132 300 
5,811 | 7,834 
1945-49 


19492 


10,892 
6,132 


17,024 


2,400 
350 


2,750 


1,000 
15,400 


19,000 
125 
256 


39,155 


45 
150 


195 


12,100 
101 


12,201 


27,149 


Balance of Trade and Payments 


As the table on page 31 shows, the value of exports and 
imports was five times as high in 1950 as in 1938. To 
some extent this was the result of greater quantities of 
exports and imports, but the main factor was the very 
considerable rise in prices. The table also shows a 
continuously favourable balance of visible trade, which 
corresponds to an _ unfavourable invisible balance 
as the balance of payments tables on page 32. 


Northern Rhodesia’s main exports are metals and 
metallic ores, which accounted for 96:5 per cent of the 
territory’s domestic exports in 1950. Of these, the most 
important are copper in various forms (87-0 per cent), 
zinc (5-3 per cent), and lead (2:7 per cent). The only 
other exports of any importance are tobacco (2:0 per cent), 
hides (0-7 per cent) and timber (0:2 per cent). The follow- 
ing tables show quantities and values of main imports 
and domestic exports in 1938, 1949 and 1950, as well as 
details of the most important suppliers and purchasers 
of these commodities. 
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NORTHERN 


EXTERNAL TRADE, 1938-1950 


rv 


General Exports (valued f.0.r.) 
Imports of 
Year | Merchandise 
Prey Domestic | Re-exports | Total 
£ £ £ £ 

1938 .. | 5,167,593 | 10,026,931 104,010 | 10,130,941 
1939 .. | 4,630,772 | 10,112,212 107,970 | 10.220,182 
1940 .. | 5,294,122 | 12,900,086 128,297 | 13,028,383 
1941 5,744,948 | 10,797,462 139,396 | 10,936,858 
1942 5,582,857 | 12,639,670 107,729 | 12,747,399 
1943 6,149,197 | 13,819,131 146,077 | 13,965,208 
1944 6,939,178 | 11,984,781 168,905 | 12,153,686 
1945 7,225,278 | 11,455,016 | 208,437 | 11,663,453 
1946 8,131,273 | 12,805,121 319,851 | 13,124,972 
1947 10,680,090 | 20,903,323 327,060 | 21,230,568 
1948 15,751,972 | 28,159,690 | 338,579 | 28,498,269 
1949 21,265,703 | 32,753,076 | 369,088 | 33,122,164 
1950 26,710,475 | 49,271,664 | 670,060 | 49,942,724 


| 


(a) In the case of goods imported overland from African 
territories, the value is f.o.r. place of despatch. 


Direction of Trade 
Distribution of Imports* by Country of Origin, 1947-50 


1947 1948 1949 1950 

Country of Origin %) (%) (%) (%) 
United Kingdom 25:5 31:3 34:2 39-8 
Canada. . 2°5 19 2:7 1:4 
India .. ae 17 09 1-5 1:7 
Southern Rhodesia .. .. 18:8 15:9 141 12-9 
Union of South Africa .. 28:5 27:3 26-3 27-7 
Other British Countries 18 19 21 2-5 
Total British Countries .. 78:8 79-1 80:8 86:0 
Belgium as 06 1:3 #491:1 0-4 
Belgian Congo 33. 1:7 #27 09 
Japan 0-1 10 O5S 03 
Persia 13 #14 #=1:7) 20 
US.A. .. aa x 12-8 12-7 10:2 7:3 
Other Foreign Countries 3-1 #29 30 3-1 
Total ‘i oe .. 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


*Excluding Government Stores. 


Distribution of Domestic Exports by Country of Destination, 


1947-50 
1947 1948 1949 1950 
Country of Destination (%) CH) GM). CH 
United Kingdom 67:1 67-4 56:8 48-4 
Australia — 33 30 06 
India .. es 18 21 24 29 
Southern Rhodesia 130 «1:40 «(25524 
Union of South Africa 89 106 89 9-2 
Other British Countries — oO1 O1 O-1 
Total British Countries .. 79:2 85:0 73:6 63:6 
Belgium a ic .. 12 O02 3:7 355 
France .. ua or .. 69 O05 08 — 
German Federal Republic .. — — 04 47 
Netherlands 7 .. 04 #O2 06 0:3 
Italy .. is ae .. 10 #O8 03 0:2 
Sweden An ae .. 73 #55 54 48 
US.A. .. 53 Ai ..  — 74 14:8 22-0 
Other Foreign Countries .. 39 04 04 0-9 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Balance of Payments 

The table overleaf, prepared by the Central Africa 
Statistical Office, shows the balance of payments of 
Northern Rhodesia for the period 1945-49. 

It will be noted that the figures of visible trade do not 
agree with those in the trade table above. The dis- 
crepancy is due to adjustments which have been made in 
the present table for freight and insurance and for faulty 
declarations and omissions. 
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These figures are not complete and some of them are 
merely estimates, e.g. ‘‘ Donations and Transfers,’’ con- 
cerning which accurate information is very scarce. One of 
the most important omissions is under “‘ Capital Tran- 
sactions,” which do not include the transfers of funds 
into and out of the Colony by the commercial banks. 


It will be seen from the table overleaf that the very 
favourable visible trade balance is roughly equivalent to 
the transfers of interest, dividend and profits of external 
companies operating in Northern Rhodesia, except in 
1948 and 1949 when such transfers have been considerably 
greater. The reason for this agreement is that mineral 
exports are controlled by five large companies which 
realise their proceeds abroad. The companies are also 
the principal transferers of interest, profits and dividends. 
The only other company which transfers profits abroad 
in any amount is Rhodesia Railways. These six concerns 
employ a large proportion of the occupied population 
and pay the wages for which a major share of imported 
consumption goods are bought. In addition, the finance 
of capital imports is largely in their hands. In these 
circumstances it is reasonable to assume that there will be 


* a rough agreement between the level of profit transfers 


and the favourable balance of trade. The difference in 
1948 and 1949 is due to the increased level of mining 
companies’ investment during those years, and the con- 
sequent increase in the level of capital and other imports. 
It should also be noted that the figures of ‘*‘ Yield of 
Investments”’ are calculated as before deduction of 
taxes. 


Northern Rhodesia’s largest single source of receipts 
from ‘services’ is direct taxes paid by companies 
registered outside the Colony. This rose from £1,541,000 
in 1945 to £5,900,000 in 1949. Payments for services 
include expenditure abroad by tourists and students, 
which rose from £453,000 to £1,100,000 between 1945 
and 1949, and external costs incurred by the mining and 
railway companies, e.g. directors’ fees, administrative 
expenses, company pension fund contributions and 
maintenance of railway engines and rolling stock. These 
totalled £719,000 in 1945 and £1,250,000 in 1949. 


The movements of capital into and out of the Colony 
are perhaps the most significant features of the balance 
of payments accounts. The figures as recorded include 
transfers abroad of depreciation allowances by the 
mining companies. In 1945 and 1946 the flow of capital 
was outward ; the Government invested £891,000 abroad 
in 1945 and £279,000 in 1946; the mines made a net 
disinvestment of £566,000 in 1945 and £525,000 in 1946, 
i.e. sums spent on maintenance, etc., were considerably 
less than the depreciation allowances transferred abroad 
for the purpose. On the other hand, the mines made net 
investments of £747,000 and £2,386,000 in 1947 and 1948 
respectively. The Government repatriated £580,000 of 
capital in 1947 and £1,114,000 in 1948. Statistics of 
capital movements for 1949 are not yet available. 


IV. DEVELOPMENT 


Government Activities and Plans 


A 10-year development plan for Northern Rhodesia 
was approved in 1947, and a Development Authority 
was constituted to be responsible to the Goyern- 
ment for the carrying out of the plan, to control all 
development (including loan) funds authorised by the 
Legislative Council, and to report periodically on 
the progress of the plan. Later, the plan was revised, 
and a new version was approved in 1948. The revised 
plan increased total planned development expenditure 
for the 10-year period 1947-56 from £13 million to 
£17 million. Planned expenditure has more recently been 
increased to £19,000,000, and a further revision was being 
undertaken in 1951. 


A separate Development Fund has been constituted, 
and, starting in 1950, separate Development Estimates are 
presented. The tables on page 33 show estimated revenue 
and expenditure of the Development Fund up to the end 
of 1951. 
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33 
THE DEVELOPMENT FUND 


| Actual Revised 
| Revenue to| Estimate, | Estimate, 
31.12.49 1950 1951 
| 
- £ | £ 
Development and Welfare Schemes : Local Receipts | — —_ 1,000 
Development and Welfare Schemes ; Grants and Reimburse- | 
ments... ee. ore vs |. 25135776 472,817 852,658 
Appropriation from Territorial Revenue. ws 4,500, 000 | 1,535,035 | 1,500,000 
Reimbursements from Other Governments is 6,383 4, "279 
Loan Appropriation bse : : | 2 432 5936 | — | 2, 500, 000 
Total . | 7,446,712 | 2,014,235 | 4,857,937 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FROM THE 


DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Development and Welfare Schemes :— 


Colonial Development and Welfare Funds .. 
Northern Rhodesia Development Account .. 


Loan Expenditure 


Total 


The “ Northern Rhodesia Development Account” in 
the above tables contains appropriations from general 
revenue and surplus balances. The table shows that over 
52 per cent of the Development Fund's estimated revenue 
up to the end of 1951 is from the Colony’s own funds, 
which are being used to finance projects designed to be 
financed from loans, in advance of raising further develop- 
ment loans. 

The rate of spending has risen steadily since 1948, and 


FINANCIAL STRUCTURE OF 


| | 
| Actual | | 
| Expendi- | Revised | 
| ture to Estimate, | Estimate, 
31.12.49 1950 1951 
£ £ s 
. | 513,776 472,817 852,658 
887,477 | 1,163,630 | 1,926,159 
3,156,260 | 2,586,338 | 1 "586, 303 
| 4,557,513 4.222,785 Fi ,365,120 
Hl | 


by 1951 many large-scale projects were going ahead. 
Important schemes on which either the whole or a great 
part of the work was anticipated to have been carried out 
by the end of 1951 included a hospital at Broken Hill, 
the Government school buildings and water supplies 
programmes, European and African staff housing, the 
Lusaka water supply, a new airport at Livingstone 
(opened in 1950) and a housing project for Africans in 
urban areas. 


THE TEN-YEAR DEVELOPMENT 


PROGRAMME 
| Grants from 
Colonial Northern 
Total | Development Rhodesia 
Expenditure Loan | and Welfare | Development 
1947-56 Funds Account 
(Territorial 
| Allocation) 
| £ £ £ £ 
Social Services : . 
Health 1,700,000 418,450 573,500 708,050 
African Education 1,463,363 84,000 543,860 835,503 
Publications ; 16,130 — — | 16,130 
European Education 981,550 | 981,550 —- o 
Economic Services : 
Agriculture 731,007 110,000 265,000 | 356,007 
Forestry 287,925 —_— 157,481 130,444 
Veterinary 485,929 —_ 212,592 273,337 
Game and Tsetse Control 497,940 — 208,340 289,600 
Tourist Development 20,000 20,000 _— — 
Rural Development 1,498,813 — | $34,482 964,331 
Communications : | 
Roads, Air and Inland Water ses 2,066,188 2,016,188 | = 50,000 
Aerodromes i 3 867,000 867,000 — -- 
Posts and Telegraphs 400,000 184,000 _— 216,000 
Water Development : 
Water Supplies 650,825 os — 650,825 
Irrigation . 293,789 — 4,745 289,044 
Economic Development: 
Agricultural Development 500,000 — — 500,000 
Co-operative Societies 20,000 20,000 = — 
African Housing .. 1,000,000 1,000,000 — —_ 
Loans to Local Authorities - 500,000 500,000 — a 
Building—General 3,877,312 2,798,812 — 1,078,500 
Public Works and Public Utilities. . 810,000 — — 0,000 
Reserve for Territorial Share 68,200 — -- 68,200 
Unallocated ax 2d 299,064 —- —- 299,064 
Total Ten-year Plan 19,035,035 9,000,000 | 2,500,000* 7,535,035 


* An additional sum of £278,000 was transferred from the Central Africa allocation of 


C.D. & W. funds in 1948, but no details are yet 


available of the projects on which it is to be spent. 
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As stated above, the programme has been under continual 
revision, since it has been found that the cost of certain 
projects has risen considerably and that other items, such 
as housing and roads, were seriously under-estimated at 
first. In the review of the plan which was undertaken in 
1950 there were considered not only the total cost of the 
plan itself, but also the probable commitments of recurrent 
expenditure arising from the completion of the plan. It 
was considered by the Select Committee of the Legislature 
sitting on the 1950 Development Estimates that the total 
cost of the plan would be raised to £22 million. 


Other Development 


There has been general development of minor industries 
in the Territory since the war, such as the establishment 
of a blanket factory and a plywood factory at Livingstone, 
the development of furniture manufactories at Livingstone 
and Ndola and of the soap industry at Ndola. By far the 
most important project Jaunched is the cement works at 
Chilanga (described above). Both the Rhodesia Railways 
and the Copper Mining Companies (especially at Nchanga) 
have extensive development plans in view. 


THE 


COLONIAL TERRITORIES 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Weights, Measures, Currency 


Imperial weights and measures are in use in the 
Territory. Control is exercised by means of a Weights and 
Measures Ordinance and there is a system of inspection. 


Southern Rhodesia coin and currency notes issued by 
the Southern Rhodesia Currency Board are the only 
currency in circulation in the Territory. Foreign currency 
is not legal tender and Bank of England and United 
Kingdom currency notes and silver are being withdrawn. 
The Southern Rhodesia denominations of currency notes 
and silver are the same as in the United Kingdom, except 
that Ss. currency notes are issued. 


Representation in the United Kingdom 


In 1947 a Commissioner for Northern Rhodesia was 
appointed to represent the general interests of the Territory 
in London. The Commissioner’s office is at 57, Hay- 
market, London, S.W.1. 
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NYASALAND 


I. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Geographical Features 


The Protectorate of Nyasaland lies entirely in the 
tropics and consists of a strip of land to the west and south 
of Lake Nyasa between latitude 9° 45’ and 17° 16’ 
south and longitude 33° and 36° east. It is about 520 miles 
long and from 50 to 100 miles in width ; its total area is 
approximately 37,000 square miles of land and approxi- 
mately 10,575 square miles of water. Its most southerly 
point is about 130 miles from the sea in a direct line and 
its boundaries march with Northern Rhodesia on the 
north-west, with Tanganyika on the north and north-east 
and with Portuguese East Africa on the south-west, south 
and south-east. 


The dominant feature in the physiography of the country 
is the deep trough-like depression forming part of the Great 
Rift Valley which traverses it from end to end ; the greater 
part of the trough is occupied by Lake Nyasa and the 
remaining part by the Shire River Valley. The country 

on either side of the trough is made up of high plateaux, 


under leasehold agreements. The remainder (over 87 per 
cent) of the country, is African Trust Land. 


The climate is mainly of the tropical monsoon type 
which is locally modified by the numerous mountain 
ranges and upland plateaux. The wet summer and early 
autumn are followed by a winter and spring which are 
generally dry and cold. Abnormal precipitation, however, 
is met with in the cold season near such mountain ranges 
as Mlanje and Cholo and it makes a considerable difference 
to crop adaptation. In the cold season from May to 
September when the southerly winds begin to blow 
strongly, the weather is almost perfect. Indeed, throughout 
the year in most highland areas the very hot nights which 
reduce the vigour of Europeans in the tropics rarely occur, 
and only in the low-lying districts of the Shiré River and 
along the shores of Lake Nyasa during the months of 
September, October and November is there very trying 
heat. The table following indicates the variations of 
rainfall and in temperature during 1948 in the various 
regions. The temperatures may be taken as typical of the 
various stations. 


TEMPERATURE AND RAINFALL 


| | 

Absolute Mean Rainfall | Average 

Height | Season Rainfall 

Station above Sea | 1947-48 over 20 

Level Years 

Maximum | Minimum | Max Min. (inches) (inches) 
Mzimba 4,500 88°F. 36°F. | 74:8°F.| 53-9°F.| 30-5 31:8 
Dowa 4,400 89°F, 48°F. 79:9°F. | 61:3°F.| 44-8 34-1 
Blantyre 3,500 94°R, 44°F, 79-1°F. | 61-0°F. 51-4 47-7 
Zomba 3,020 95°F. | 49°F. 78:9°F. | 60:7°F.| 73-5 50-0 
Lilongwe .. 3,400 98°F. | 30°F. 80-2°F — 43-9 35°1 
Mlanje .. 2,400 — —- | — 86:9 81-4 
Chinteche 1,800 105°F. | 50°F. 88-1°F. | 62:2°F 84-2 70:8 
Fort Johnston 1,700 105°F. 41°F. 88-8°F. | 60-2°F 41-7 29:8 
Port Herald 115 106°F. 47°F. | 89-4°F. | 68-9°F. 30-42 32:2 


that lying west of the Lake standing mainly between 
3,300 feet and 4,400 feet above sea level. Near Dedza it 
rises to about 5,000 feet and towards the Northern end of 
the Lake the Vipya, Nyika, Mafingi and Misuku uplands 
rise to altitude of 6,000 to 7,500 or even 8,000 feet. South 
of the Lake the Shiré Highlands plateau is surmounted by 
the Mlanje Mountains rising to nearly 10,000 feet and the 
Zomba massif to about 7,000 feet. Lake Nyasa stands at 
an elevation of about 1,500 feet above sea level; the 
southern part of the rift, occupied by the Lower Shiré, 
stands at only 200 to 300 feet above sea level. Few of the 
rivers are perennial and only one, the Shiré, is navigable, 
and that only for part of its course. 


The land surface of Nyasaland covers approximately 
24,000,000 acres. Of this, 1,207,000 acres are held in 
freehold by non-native individuals or companies ; 
2,845,000 acres are reserved for forest and game reserves 
and public purposes, and 37,000 acres have been alienated 


The greater part of Nyasaland consists geologically of 
a basic complex of gneiss and schist through which large 
masses of syenite (akin to granite) have been intruded, 
and these are apparent to-day as prominent mountains 
and hills. Soils derived from syenite are different from 
those derived from the basic complex and it is character- 
istic of Nyasaland that the soils show great variation within 
quite small areas. The slow process of normal érosion 
which has taken place through the centuries has given rise 
to some extremely fertile soils. 


The large range of soils in the Protectorate supports an 
almost equally large range of vegetation types, but the 
climatic factor is probably more important in deter- 
mining forest types than the soil. Throughout the 
country the grass is long and fierce bush fires sweep 
the territory during the hot season. Natural regenera- 
tion takes place therefore under the most difficult 
conditions. 
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Population 
The population at recent censuses was as follows : 
Population, 1911-1945 
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Africans | Others | Total 
969,183 1,247 970,430 
1,199,934 2,049 1,201,983 
1,290,885 2,506 1,293,391 
1,599,888 3,566 1,603,454 
2,044,707 5,207 2,049,914 


The resident population at the end of 1950 was esti- 
mate at about 2,351,000 made up as follows : 


Africans (excluding 140,000 men absent 


from the country) 2,340,000 
Europeans ve a 3,820 
Asiatics .. on bs is 5,248 
Others... a 2,000* 


* The others include Euro-Africans and Indo-Africans, many 
of whom were returned as Africans at the census. 


The following table shows the population in 1945 by 
race and district, and the variations in local density of 
population : 


POPULATION BY RACE AND DISTRICT, 


Northern Province 


Population 
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Records of births and deaths are available only for the 
European and Asian members of the community. The 
compulsory notification of African births and deaths was 
introduced towards the end of 1947, by Native Authority 
Rules, but the first years of this system must be regarded 
as experimental. The registration of native customary 
marriages under Native Authority Rules is now carried 
out in almost all parts of the Protectorate, but the data 
thus made available cannot be regarded as complete. It 
is therefore impossible to speak with any accuracy of 
trends or problems among the African population, save to 
say that it is increasing steadily. 


The greater part of the increase in the European popula- 
tion is also due to immigration. Between the end of 1937 
and 1950 the European population rose by 1,930—from 
1,890 to 3,820—but of this rise natural increase accounted 
for only about 400. 


The surplus of women in the middle and higher age- 
groups is partly the result of the absence of many men 
from the country at the time of the census. In all, 133,306 
persons were absent, 123,860 of whom were men and 
9,446 women. 


1945, AND DENSITY PER SQ. MILE 


Sh Density of 
| ebeedpe 
pas SONS per 
| Asiatic | Other Toral sq. mile) 
1 
Karonga 82,508 4 6 82,529 
a 28 a: 
Mzimba 5 'y 
Total Northern Province 290,725 37 21 290,859 
{ 
Central Province | 
Kasunga 5 40,197 10 —_ 40,210 
Dowa 131,195 103 46 131,398 . 
Kota Kota Die 14 — 75,557 
Fort Manning 42,553 
ices 2307891 186 27 273,884 { 
Dedza . 142,324 80 20 142,480 
Ncheu 87,690 61 73 87,855 
Total Central Province 750,372 454 166 751,384 
Southern Province 
Fort gorse a teat 74 20 | 111,783 
imonde ; 
Zomba .. 137,603 408 5 226,087 
Blantyre “ are - 102,208 1,168 116 104,185 
Neno .. Pa Oc me 25,179 5 — 25,190 
Chikwawa see me we 59,664 16 — 59,688 
Chiradzulu ‘ a cy 83,639 86 11 83,753 
Cholo .. ee a8 i 119,746 193 41 120,116 
Mlanje .. ate bed ae 209,522 203 58 209,926 
Port Herald .. ag oe 66,746 160 17 66,943 
Total South Province 1,003,610 2,313 268 1,007,671 
GRAND TOTAL . | 2,044,707 2,804 455 2,049,914 


The 1945 census is believed to be accurate and com- 
prehensive as far as Europeans and Asiatics are concerned, 
but it claimed to be no more than “a useful, and in the 
aggregate a fairly accurate estimate of the African popula- 
tion based on a count”. The rise recorded in the African 
population over the past few decades is believed to be 
mainly due to immigration into the Southern Province 
from Portuguese East Africa. 


Of the European population in 1945, 18-4 per cent were 
under 20 years of age, 33-9 per cent between 20 and 39, 
38-2 per cent between 40 and 59, and 9:5 per cent over 60. 
Of the Asiatic population, 42-5 per cent were under 20, 
38-8 per cent between 20 and 39, 16-8 per cent between 
40 and 59, and 1-9 per cent over 60. Among both 
Europeans and Asiatics there was a surplus of males over 
females. 


NYASALAND 


The age-distribution of the African population is not 
known in any detail, but the following rough distribution 
is given in the 1945 census : 
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Private Schools, such as those on certain estates, and there 
are others managed by Native Authorities, who are taking 
an increasing interest in the establishment of non-sectarian 


AFRICAN AGE DISTRIBUTION, 1945 
Age Group Males Females | Total 

No. per cent No. per cent No. | per cent 
Under | year 84,753 9-0 87,992 8-0 172,745 8-5 
Between | and 5 years .. 188,598 19-9 185,652 ; 16:9 | 374,250 | 18-3 
Between 5 and 18 years. . 286,075 30-2 256,348 23-4 542,423 26:°5 
Over 18 years ee 387,861 40-9 | $67,428 51-7 955,289 | 46:7 
Total 00:0 | 1,097,420 | 1000 | 2,044,707 | 1000 

| 


. 947,287 | 1 


Occupations 

Of those Europeans gainfully employed, roughly a 
quarter each are employed by Government, in missionary 
service, in agriculture, and in miscellaneous occupations. 

The numbers of Africans employed in the principal 
industries and services during 1948 are given in the table 
below : 

Africans in Employment, 1948 


At Peak Date 


Tea Industry iG a 43,697 
Tobacco-growing (approx.) 20,000 
Tobacco Factories 10,655 
Cotton Ginneries 444 
Railways .. Ae oo 4,796 
Public Works Department 8,580 
Domestic Service (estimated) 8,000 


Women are not employed to any extent in regular paid 
employment either in agriculture or in industry, but when 
extra labour is required for any special purpose or at 
harvest time a number may be employed temporarily by 
estate owners, usually by the day at daily rates of pay. 
A good percentage of the labour employed comes from 
neighbouring villages and the workers return to their 
homes at the end of the day. 

Under Section 4 of the Employment of Women, Young 
Persons and Children Ordinance, 1939, the employment of 
young persons between the ages of 12 and 14 is permitted 
on light work of a specified character in certain private 
industrial undertakings, provided that no such young 
person shall be employed in such work for more than six 
hours a day. A considerable number are thus employed 
in the tea and tobacco industries. 


Migration 

In 1959 some 143,000 men were estimated to be absent 
from Nyasaland. These absentees are mainly employed 
in Southern Rhodesia and South Africa, and the great 
majority remain in touch with their homes and will return 
to them, at least for a holiday, within three years of their 
departure. Some degree of encouragement is now given 
to the migrant to take his family with him or to send for 
them when he has settled down at his destination ; there 
is a growing number of children of Nyasa descent on both 
sides who have been born in Rhodesia and have never 
seen Nyasaland, and it is to be presumed that in the next 
generation these will be counted and will count themselves 
as Rhodesians, apart from family connections. For 
further details of labour migration, see below, II 11 (ii). 


Social Services 
Education 


Education is not yet compulsory for children of any 
race in Nyasaland. 


African Education 

There are some 4,600 Primary Schools for Africans, 
ranging from “‘ Village ” Schools giving vernacular instruc- 
tion only, up to Senior Primary Schools giving an eight- 
year course up to Standard VI. The teaching of English 
is usually begun in the second or third year of the primary 
course. Primary Education is still predominantly in the 
hands of the Missionary Societies, but there are a few 


schools. All are registered by the Education Department 
and subject to its inspection. About one-sixth of the total 
number of primary schools are aided financially by 
Government and the aided schools contain approximately 
40 per cent of the total school population enrolled which 
is about 140,000 boys and 85,000 girls. Government 
expenditure on Education has risen from £1,677 in 1938 
to £180,150 in 1950. 

Examination results are improving—200 children (in- 
cluding 11 girls) passed the Government Primary School 
Leaving Certificate Examination in 1948 as against 37 
in 1941, 28 (including one girl) passed the Junior Second- 
ary Certificate Examination in 1948 as against six in 1942, 
these examinations having been inaugurated in 1941 and 
1942 respectively, and in 1948 two students obtained 
their Cambridge School Certificates with Matriculation 
exemption. 

Secondary Education is provided for in two schools with 
a total enrolment of 140. A third Secondary School, 
entirely under Government control, is being opened in 
1951. The technical departments of Government and 
some of the Missions are giving vocational training to 513 
apprentices ; and 29 are receiving Higher Education at 
the expense of Government and of the Colonial Scholar- 
ship Fund. 


European Education 

Owing to the comparatively small numbers hitherto 
involved, facilities have not been available in the Protec- 
torate for the education of the children of European 
parents. These children are usually sent for education 
after the age of 10 to neighbouring territories. A grant 
ranging from £37 10s. to £57 10s. per annum according 
to their place of residence is available to parents in respect 
of each child between 10 and 18 who is attending a school 
in South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Kenya or Tanganyika. 
For children up to 10, five schools are available locally, 
three conducted by the Education Department and the 
other two by Missions with the financial assistance of 
Government. In addition to these facilities correspondence 
courses are provided, free of charge, through the generosity 
of the Southern Rhodesia Government, for children living 
in Nyasaland who are unable to attend schools. In 1950, 
295 European children attended schools within the Pro- 
tectorate, 46 took the correspondence course, and 206 
were at schools elsewhere in Africa, compared with 186, 
33 and 177, in the respective categories in 1948. The 
increase in the school population is largely due to the 
number of new arrivals with families. The total cost of 
European education to public funds was £15,853 in 1950. 


Indian Education 

Indian schools are likewise assisted by Government 
grants. In 1950 six schools, with an enrolment of 640, 
received assistance ; these schools take children up to 
Standard VI. The Advisory Committee on Asian Educa- 
tion has recommended increased financial assistance from 
Government to these schools, which are feeling the effects 
of the recent great increase in the juvenile Indian popula- 
tion, and figures are being worked out in the light of a 
detailed report prepared by an Indian Inspector of Schools 
from Kenya who was seconded to the Nyasaland Govern: 
ment for a month for this purpose. Government has 
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awarded a six-year scholarship at Bombay University to a 
medical student. 


Eurafrican Education 
The Government Eurafrican School, near Blantyre, now 
has 90 pupils, ranging from Sub-Standard A to Standard 
IV, under an Indian Headmistress and a Eurafrican 
assistant mistress. Bursaries are available for all children 
in this group who attend schools in Rhodesia and South 
Africa. 


Mass Education 


An experiment in mass education was started in October 
1947 in the tobacco-growing area of the Dowa District. 
Several factors, including the health of the European staff 
and the country-wide shortage of building and other 
materials, necessitated the abandonment of this experi- 
ment. In 1950 a social development project of a more 
comprehensive nature was launched in the Zomba 
District. This Domasi community development scheme, 
run by an experienced Administrative officer with a small 
team of experts, includes experiments in establishing what 
are called ‘“‘ hedge schools” to give instruction in the 
three R’s to large groups of children and adults who are 
not in other schools to enable them to read, write and 
count in as short a time as possible. 


Health 

Tropical ulcer, malaria, worm infestations, particularly 
ankylostomiasis and schistosomiasis, and conditions caused 
by malnutrition are the major diseases. In addition, from 
time to time serious outbreaks of smallpox, measles and 
whooping cough occur (in 1948 there were 4,830 cases of 
smallpox with 606 deaths). Diseases of the skin and 
cellular tissues account for the greatest number of patients 
treated in any one group of diseases. In this group 
ulcers are the commonest disabling disease of the country. 
The common cold and pneumonia are also frequent. 
Malaria is the most prevalent disease among the European 
population. Dysenteries are also common. 


There are 19 Government hospitals for Africans, with 
a total of 1,117 beds ; there are also 96 rural dispensaries, 
many of which have rest houses attached to them where 
patients coming from a distance may live while undergoing 
treatment. Eight hospitals maintained by Government 
are in the charge of Medical Officers, six in charge of 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons and five are sub-hospitals in 
charge of African Hospital Assistants. 


Much of the pioneer medical work in Nyasaland was 
done by missions, which still maintain a number of 
hospitals and dispensaries, leprosy colonies, and ante-natal 
and child welfare clinics. Seven missionary doctors are 
actively engaged in medical work, and there are also 
numerous nursing sisters engaged in this service, many 
of them in charge of small hospitals on their own. 


On the preventive side, for financial reasons anti- 
malarial measures have so far been confined to townships 
and declared sanitary areas. The work has consisted 
mainly of providing proper drainage and oiling of 
water courses. So far the use of insecticides has been 
directed against insect pests such as bugs, ticks and 
cockroaches, rather than against mosquitoes. 


Maternity and child welfare work at the present time 
is a promising field of advancement. This work is largely 
in the hands of Missions, which receive assistance from 
public funds. In 1949 confinements at the maternity 
centres numbered 7,742, and of this number 6,034 were 
conducted under Mission auspices. 


There are seven leprosy settlements in the country, all 
of which are maintained by Missions. Development 
plans include a large Government-Settlement. Free drugs 
are given for the treatment of leprosy and grants-in-aid are 
paid to the various Missions to cover the cost of feeding 
the patients in the settlements. There were 907 lepers 
undergoing in-patient treatment in these settlements in 
1948. Isolation is not yet compulsory. During March 
and April 1950 a leprosy survey of the territory was 
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carried out by the East African High Commission 
Leprologist. 31,737 persons were examined, of whom 444 
were diagnosed as suffering from leprosy. An average 
incidence of 14 lepers per thousand of population was 
discovered. Treatment of leprosy with drugs of the 
sulphone group has now begun and plans are under con- 
sideration for a more detailed investigation of the disease, 


Vencreal Diseases undoubtedly increased during the 
war, and from funds provided under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act drugs are issued free to 
all non-Government institutions able to undertake 
treatment and no charge is made for treatment. The 
following table shows the numbers treated from the 
inception of the scheme up to the end of 1948 :— 


VENEREAL DISEASE CASES TREATED 
1945-48 


Government Non-Government 


| 
Hospitals and Hospitals and | Total | 

Dispensaries \ Dispensaries ——ee 

1 

1945 ‘ | 5,671 Not known | 5,671 
1946... 10,011 639 10.450 
1947, 17,978 1,904 19,884 
1948 16,053 1,278 17,781 


The distribution of the disease in 1948 was as follows :— 


Syphilis all stages 13,087 
Gonorrhoea 4,659 
Other Venereal Diseases .. f 35 


Tuberculosis is thought to be on the increase, but 
there are no reliable statistics which will give a real 
indication of the incidence. The District Hospitals admit 
such patients as come to them, but the results are most 
unsatisfactory as it is impossible to get Africans to 
appreciate the necessity for a prolonged stay in bed in 
the hospital. As soon as any improvement occurs they 
leave the hospital. 


Slow but sure progress is being made by propaganda 
in schools and villages by members of the Medical 
Department, by Jeanes School workers, Mission teachers 
and others to induce the population to build and use 
pit latrines as a preventive against worm infestations. 


Although a beginning has been made to provide purer 
supplies by boreholes and wells, the bulk of the population 
draws its water from polluted sources such as streams 
and water-holes. 


Ill-health is a limiting factor in the economic progress 
of the people. The African infant does well up to the 
stage of weaning but declines thereafter, probably because 
of the lack of a balanced diet. Added to this there is 
malaria, which none of them can hope to escape and 
later there is every chance that the child will become 
infected with ankylostomiasis and schistosomiasis. A 
constant and measurable feature of ill health is a low 
reading of the red colouring matter of the blood and 
whole sections of the population may have readings of 
25 to 30 per cent below normal. Sustained physical 
effort over several months is beyond most members of 
the African population, and during the war it was found 
that recruits should not be put to a full day’s work at 
once as many of them broke down in health. It was 
necessary to allow one month to pass before subjecting 
them to any strenuous effort. During this time the 
generous and well-balanced army diet took effect, but 
even then some recruits appeared to be unable to assimilate 
the diet, and the inference is that irreversible degenerative 
changes had occurred, probably mainly in the liver. 


Housing 

Housing for rural Africans is still mainly a matter of 
poles and grass from surrounding bush, mud with which 
to fill up the spaces between the woodwork and possibly 
a door frame and door from the local carpenter. However, 
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although the traditional oblong or round wattle-and- 
daub hut remains the normal home, there is a steadily 
increasing number of small brick cottages. 

Europeans and Asiatics usually live in brick bungalows 
with corrugated iron roofs, but the housing of the large 
number of post-war new arrivals is proving difficult 
because of an acute shortage of cement and imported 
roofing materials. As a temporary measure it has been 
necessary to turn in many cases to construction in 
pise-de-terre or green brick with thatched roofs. 

Many employers have prepared schemes for permanent 
housing of a good type to replace existing temporary or 
semi-permanent quarters in use by workers and their 
families. Progress has been hindered by the shortage of 
building materials. 


Social Security 


No special legal provision exists for old age except 
that exemption from Native Poll Tax is granted to the 
elderly and infirm. The majority of Africans still 
regard the care and support of the aged as a family duty. 
Pensions are paid to Native Civil Servants with the 
necessary service qualifications, and, when long service 
has been given, many private employers grant small 
pensions or gratuities to their employees on retirement. 

The care of the socially disabled—the blind, the infirm, 
the aged and orphan—has always been regarded as a 
family duty among Africans, but modern conditions 
are leading to a state of affairs in which this is not always 
possible, and there is now a tendency to look to the 
community at large rather than to the immediate family 
to undertake this duty. Representative organs of African 
opinion have recently raised two questions of this kind ; 
the establishment of orphanages and the maintenance 
from public funds of old people without relations. The 
problems were investigated, and it was found that neither 
is yet of any great seriousness but developments in the 
situation are being watched. It is inevitable that this 
and other allied problems of social welfare will before 
long require more organised treatment than has so far 
been necessary. 

The K.A.R. Memorial Fund, assisted by a Government 
contribution, maintains a scheme of homes and pensions 
for ex-servicemen of the King’s African Rifles. A home 
for elderly indigent Europeans is under construction. 
Otherwise no organised system of social insurance has yet 
been found necessary. 

The problems of blindness have received attention 
following a report of the representatives of the 
National Institute for the Blind, who visited Nyasaland 
in 1947. The Protectorate already participates in the 
work of the Blind Training Centre at Magwero in Northern 
Rhodesia and a Works Settlement for the blind at the 
station of the South African General Mission near Port 
Herald. 

The other aspect of social welfare, community activity, 
Teceives steadily increasing attention. The Community 
Centres established in 1947, the steady expansion of the 
Co-operative Movement, the growth of Youth Movement 
activities and the unostentatious work of the Red Cross 
indicate progress in the right direction. 

There are 43 branches of the Post Office Savings Bank. 
The balance due to the credit of depositors at the end 
of 1948 stood at £371,415, at the end of 1949 at £451,000, 
and at the end of 1950 at £478,000. This compares with 
deposits totalling £57,600 in 1938. The following table 
shows the number of depositors and the balance due to 
depositors by race during 1947, 1948 and 1949. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 


Race No. of Depositors 
1947 1948 1949 
European .. 789 992 1,079 
African 10,384 11,491 12,510 
Asiatic ws 205 237 227 
11,378 12,650 13,816 


Balance due to Depositors 


£ 
1947 1948 1949 
European 115,106 159,126 194,293 
African 167,948 197,557 239,912 
Asiatic 12,434 14,732 15,430 
295,488 371,415 449,635 


Income amounted to £9,910 4s. Id. during 1948 and 
exceeded expenditure by £232 9s. 4d. Expenditure in- 
cluded working expenses (£1,966 13s. 9d.) and interest 
credited to depositors (£7,710 9s. 6d.). 


Political Structure 
Constitutional and Political Background 


The Protectorate is administered by the Governor, 
assisted by an Executive Council composed of the Chief 
Secretary, the Attorney General and the Financial 
Secretary as ex officio members, and the Secretary for 
African Affairs, the Director of Agriculture and two 
unofficials as nominated members. The Laws of the 
Protectorate are made by the Governor with the advice 
and consent of the Legislative Council, constituted by the 
Nyasaland Order in Council, 1907. The Legislative 
Council consists of the Governor as President, nine official 
members (including the three ex officio members of the 
Executive Council) and nine unofficial members. Five of 
the unofficial members are selected from nominations by 
public bodies representing European interests; one is 
nominated by the Governor: two African members 
are selected from nominations made by the African 
Protectorate Council and one Asian member from 
nominations made by an Asian public body. 


Local Government 


The townships of Blantyre, Limbe, Zomba, Lilongwe, 
Fort Johnston and Salima are administered in their 
domestic affairs by town councils, the two former being 
elected by the ratepayers and the four latter being 
nominated by the Governor. 

Local native self-government was introduced into the 
Protectorate in 1933 and has achieved some progress. 
Administrative and judicial work has been increasingly 
delegated to Native Authorities. Among the duties 
delegated one of the most important is the collection of 
native tax, the bulk of which is now collected by the 
Native Administration. In most districts Native Treasuries 
have tended towards amalgamation into larger units which 
permit the pooling of funds for minor local works and for 
improving the conditions of service of the employees of 
the Native Administrations. 

In 1944 and 1945 African Provincial Councils were set 
up in the three Provinces under the Chairmanship of the 
Provincial Commissioners. These Councils, which are 
advisory, are composed of Chiefs and other responsible 
African members under the presidency of the Provincial 
Commissioners and are designed to facilitate consultation 
between Government and the African population through 
their leaders, to provide a ready and authoritative means 
for expression of African opinion, and to promote the 
development of political and civic responsibility among 
Africans. These Councils have proved successful in 
operation. In 1946 the further step was taken of creating 
an African Protectorate Council, which comprises 20 
members, chosen from the membership of the Provincial 
Councils, under the presidency of the Secretary for 
African Affairs. It is upon this Council that the responsi- 
bility rests for recommending Africans for appointment 
to the Legislative Council ; it has already proved to be 
most useful in furnishing the Government with expressions 
of responsible African opinion on many matters affecting 
the native peoples of the Protectorate and the Councillors 
themselves have frequently expressed their appreciation 
of its value in bringing together representatives of every 
part and tribe of Nyasaland to work together for the 
good of the country as a whole. 
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Below the level of the African Provincial Councils there 
are District Councils and Councils for the areas of the 
various native Administrations. Progress was made 
during 1948 in the establishment of Group Councils 
within Native Authorities’ areas at what might be described 
as the “ parish ” level, to provide a more effective link 
between the Native Administrations and the man in the 


village. The policy pursued is to organise an effective 


form of native local government based fundamentally . 


upon popular interest and initiative. 


Principal Departments of the Administration 

Principal responsibility for financial and cconomic 
affairs lies in the hands of the Government’s Financial 
Secretary, assisted by a Development Secretary whose 
chief duty is the supervision of development plans in the 
Protectorate and economic matters generally connected 
with them. The principal departments of Government, 
apart from the Provincial and District Administration, 
are: Agricultural, Audit, Civil Aviation, Co-operative 
Development, Customs, Education, Electrical Services, 
Forestry, Game, Fish and Tsetse Control, Geological 
Survey, Income Tax, Judicial, Labour, Legal, Marketing, 
Medical, Police, Posts and Telecommunications, Printing 
and Stationery, Prisons, Public Relations, Public Works, 
Registrar General, Secretariat, Survey, Treasury and 
Veterinary. 

The policy of the Government is defined and its execu- 
tion controlled in the Secretariat. The Chief Secretary 
is the channel of communication between Government on 
the one hand and heads of Departments and the general 
public on the other. He is the head of the Civil Service. 

For Administrative purposes the Protectorate is divided 
into three Provinces, Northern, Central and Southern, 
each in charge of a Provincial Commissioner, who is 
responsible to the Governor for the administration of his 
Province. The Provinces are divided into districts in 
charge of District Commissioners who are responsible 
to the Provincial Commissioner. Provincial Com- 
missioners and District Commissioners are responsible 
for the good conduct of the Native Administrations within 
their areas. 


Relations with Other Territories 

Nyasaland is a member, with Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, of the Central African Council, a body con- 
stituted to correlate and advise upon matters of common 
interest. The Protectorate is a member with the same 
two countries of the Rhodesia and Nyasaland Court of 
Appeal, the Southern Rhodesia Currency Board and a 
partner with them in the Central African Air Authority 
and the Central African Airways Corporation, the Central 
African Archives, Meteorological Service, Statistical 
Office and Town Planning Organisation. Broadcasting 
services are undertaken in co-operation principally with 
Northern Rhodesia. Relations are also maintained with 
the East Africa High Commission, the African Postal 
and Telecommunications Union, the International Postal 
and Telecommunications Union, the International Red 
Locust Convention, the Provisional International Council 
for the control of the African Migratory Locust, the 
International Rinderpest Conference, the East Africa 
Yellow Fever Research Institute, the Colonial Insecticide 
Research Team, the Cotton Research Station, Uganda, as 
well as a number of other general Colonial organisations 
through the Colonial Office, such as the Imperial College 
of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad. 


Principal Economic Legislation 
General Legislation 

Every person trading in Nyasaland is required to take 
out a licence under the Licensing Ordinance (Cap. 51) 
and to pay a fee at the rate prescribed in the Schedule 
to the Ordinance. Every individual or firm carrying on 
business in the Protectorate must be registered under the 
Registration of Business Names Ordinance (Cap. 91) ; 
and Companies have to register under the Companies 
Ordinance (Cap. 99) which applies to the Protectorate 
the provisions of the United Kingdom Companies Act, 
1913 (3 & 4 Geo. V. Cap. 25). Production and industrial 
licensing are regulated by the Industrial Licensing 
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Ordinance (No. 31 of 1948) which is designed to protect 
existing industries from uneconomic competition and 
encourage the establishment of new industries which will 
be able to depend on the same protection. 

Income tax is charged on the profits of all Companies, 
whether registered locally or elsewhere, at 7s. 6d. in the £. 
Individual rates are shown in Chapter III (1) (ii). 

Under the Loans Recovery Ordinance, 1934, the Court 
has power to re-open any money-lending transaction, 
either in suits by creditors or at the instance of the debtor 
and to afford relief in cases where the interest charged 
is excessive or the transaction is harsh and unconscionable, 

The Credit Trade with Natives Ordinance, 1922, pro- 
vides that no debt for moncy lent or goods supplied in 
excess of £10 shall be recoverable by a non-native from a 
native unless the contract creating the debt is in writing 
and attested by a District Commissioner, or the native 
holds a written permit signed by the Governor to contract 
such debts without the approval of a District Com- 
missioner. 


Trade Tariffs. Import and Export) Duties, Import and 
Export Licensing 

Import and export duties are prescribed by the Customs 
Ordinance. Specific import duties are payable on wines 
and spirits, tobacco and cigarettes, cotton piece goods, 
petrol and gas oils, and motor vehicles, and ad valorem 
duties are paid on a number of scheduled articles. The 
general rate is 20 per cent. Articles exempt from duty 
include provisions, agricultural and industrial machinery 
and appliances, electrical machinery, water survey and 
installation equipment, medicines and medical and surgical 
appliances, building construction materials, cement, and 
timber other than for furniture making. 

The bona fide baggage (including many items of house- 
hold use) of a person entering or re-entering the Pro- 
tectorate for the purpose of taking up residence when 
accompanying such person, or the bona fide baggage of a 
tourist or visit or when accompanying him, are also 
exempted from Customs duty. 

An export tax of 2d. per Ib. is charged on tea ; the same 
rate is payable on tobacco leaf and 3d. per Ib. on tobacco 
strips. Excise duty is imposed on locally manufactured 
tobacco and cigarettes. Nyasaland is included in the 
Conventional Basin of the Congo, and in view of the 
international agreements relating thereto it is not possible 
to adopt a policy of imperial preference. For details of 
Import Duties see page 57. 


Licensing 

No goods may be imported or exported from the 
Protectorate without a licence, but an open general 
licence is provided for the import of all goods (other 
than restricted or programmed goods) of United Kingdom 
monetary area or sterling Dominions origin, or of goods 
re-exported from those areas. Specific licences are 
required for the import of all goods not covered by the 
open general licence. All exports are subject to export 
licensing, except motor vehicles and used effects imported 
temporarily by bona fide visitors and re-exported by 
them, gifts not exceeding 22 Ibs. in weight or £10 in 
value, or used effects temporarily exported for repair, 
cleaning, or similar purposes, and covered by a customs 
re-importation certificate. 


Labour Legislation 

Workmen’s Compensation. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Ordinance, 1944, defines conditions under which an 
employer is liable to pay compensation for injuries suffered 
by his workmen in the course of their employment, or for 
death resulting from such injuries. 


Trade Unions. Trade Unions and trade disputes are regu- 
lated by the Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance, 
1944. This Ordinance defines a Trade Union and 
requires that all Trade Unions shall be registered. 


Arbitrations. The Trade Disputes (Arbitration and 
Injuries) Ordinance, 1944, provides for the establishment 
of an Arbitration Tribunal and a Board of Enquiry in 
connection with Trade Disputes, and makes provision 
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for the settlement of such disputes, and for inquiring 
into economic and industrial conditions in the Pro- 
tectorate. 


Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children. 
The employment of Women, Young Persons and Children 
Ordinance, 1939, prohibits the employment of Children 
under 12 years at night or in any industrial undertaking. 
Young Persons between the ages of !2 and 14 may not 
work at night nor may they be employed in any industrial 
undertaking other than one in which only members of the 
same family are employed, unless the work is of a light 
nature and has been approved by the Governor. Young 
Persons between the ages of 14 and 16 and all women 
are prohibited from being employed at night in any 
industrial undertaking other than one in which only 
members of the same family are employed, but the 
Governor has powers to make exceptions in certain 
cases. Women are debarred from working underground 
in any mine. 

Minimum Wage and Conditions of Employment. The 
Wages and Conditions of Employment Ordinance (No. 32 
of 1949) provides the machinery for fixing minimum wages 
and conditions of employment in any occupation or 
undertaking in which it is considered that wage rates 
are unreasonably low, or that conditions of employment 
are otherwise unsatisfactory. It provides for setting 
up Advisory Boards to advise the Governor-in-Council 
on wage rates and conditions of employment. 


Native Labour Ordinance. The employment of natives 
in Nyasaland is governed by the Native Labour Ordinance, 
1944. This Ordinance defines the various contracts of 
employment and regulates the payment of wages to 
employees. It imposes on the employer the obligation 
to supply his employees with proper and sufficient food, 
or at the option of the employee payment in lieu thereof, 
and also to provide his employees with proper medicine 
if procurable and with medical attendance during illness. 
The same Ordinance deals with the conditions under 
which natives may be recruited and also includes pro- 
visions relating to migrant labour. 


Land Tenure 


Under the Nyasaland Protectorate (African Trust Land) 
Order in Council, 1950, and the Public Land Ordinance, 
1951, the land divisions are :— 


(a) Public Land, which means all land acquired on 
behalf of His Majesty and includes Government 
sites, land in townships not in private ownership, 
forest reserves, public roads, land acquired for 
public purposes and alienated land on reversion or 
surrender to Government. 


(6) African Trust Land, which forms over 87 per cent of 
the total land area. It comprises the whole of the 
lands in the Protectorate with the exception of public 
land, land held by private owners in freehold or 
leasehold by virtue of grants made before 1936, and 
land disposed of under the Crown Lands Ordinance 
since 1936. It is vested in the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies and, subject to the provisions of 
the African Trust Land Order in Council and to the 
general or special directions of the Secretary of 
State, is administered and controlled by the 
Governor, for the use or common benefit, direct 
or indirect, of the natives of the Protectorate. 


Under the provision of the Order in Council the 
Governor may grant rights of occupancy of African Trust 
Land to natives or non-natives against prescribed rentals, 
if it appears to him to be for the common benefit to do so. 
The Governor must, however, have regard to the native 
laws and customs existing in the district in which the 
land is situated, and must consult the Native Authority 
in areas where a Native Authority has been established. 
Leases of African Trust Land have been granted and 
continue to be granted to non-natives for agricultural 
development work in areas where it has been established 
that such private undertakings would be for the common 
benefit. 


Approximately 1,207,000 acres or 5-1 per cent of the 
lands of the Protectorate are held in freehold ; approxi- 
mately 1,799,000 acres, or 7-65 per cent of the lands of 
the Protectorate are held as public land, and the remainder, 
approximately 20,532,000 acres, is African Trust Land. 


Mincral Rights. Over large areas in the Northern and 
Central Provinces mineral rights are vested in the British 
South Africa Company. Some old Estates own mineral 
rights in their property, but in the main the rights belong 
to the Crown. Royalties laid down in the Mining 
Ordinance are payable to the British South Africa Com- 
pany or to the Crown. Unless otherwise stated specifically 
the owners of surface rights do not also own the mineral 
rights. 


Immigration Restrictions and Regulations 


Immigration into Nyasaland is regulated by the 
Immigration (Control) Ordinance, 1949 (Ordinance No. 20 
of 1949). This Ordinance follows closely the legislation 
in force in the East African Territories. It describes the 
classes of persons who are deemed to be prohibited 
immigrants, and declares their presence in the Protectorate 
to be unlawful. Passes are required to enter the Pro- 
tectorate by all persons other than diplomatic and consular 
officials, Government officers and serving military officers. 
Persons wishing to enter the Protectorate for temporary 
purposes, such as tourists, businessmen and persons in 
transit, can obtain the requisite pass without formality 
from any Immigration Officer. Persons intending to take 
up permanent residence in the Protectorate, whether as 
settlers, farmers, manufacturers or tradesmen, or to take 
up employment of a permanent nature, or to practise 
professions such as law or medicine, must obtain a 
certificate from the Immigration (Control) Board to the 
effect that they comply with certain prescribed financial 
conditions and that their entry will not be to the prejudice 
generally of the inhabitants of the Protectorate. Intending 
immigrants who are refused such a certificate will not be 
granted permits of entry by the Principal Immigration 
Officer. Persons aggrieved by the refusal of a certificate 
have a right of appeal to the Immigration Appeals 
Tribunal. 


Copies of the Immigration (Control) Ordinance, 1949, 
and of the Regulations made thereunder, can be obtained 
from the Commissioner for the Nyasaland Government 
in London at 11B, Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. 


Communications and Transport 
Roads 


The spinal column of the Nyasaland road system is the 
route from the Portuguese border on the Ruo River near 
Mlanje, through Limbe to Blantyre and thence north 
across the Shire at the Murchison Bridge, through the 
Central and Northern Provinces and on to join Northern 
Rhodesia and Tanganyika systems at Tunduma. Most 
other roads of importance are in effect links between this 
route and the Railway and the Lake, with the exception 
of the road from Blantyre to Mwanza and the Portuguese 
Border, which continues through Portuguese territory 
to Southern Rhodesia. The total mileage of main roads, 
including townships, is 1,873, of which only four miles 
are at the present time full-width tarmac. Apart from 
this, 540 miles are maintained by the District Adminis- 
tration or by Native Authorities, but such roads are 
mostly for the use of light traffic only in the dry season. 
Local costs of maintenance vary from £40 a mile for 
metalled main roads to about 40s. a mile for minor district 
roads. ; 

Apart from the main north-south road which provides a 
link in the main South Africa—-Kenya route, the road system 
of the Protectorate is principally designed to carry the 
cash crops of the Central Province from the growing areas 
to railhead, and to provide a system of communications 
in the more industrialised areas of the south. The pro- 
posed improvements (see below) to the Lilongwe-Fort 
Jameson road will provide facilities for getting out cash 
crops from new areas. 
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New contracts have been made covering general 
improvements, and the bituminous surfacing of the Limbe- 
Cholo-Mlanje road, the Limbe-Zomba road and the 
Blantyre-Chileka road. Improvement and in some cases 
re-making, of township roads is also in hand. Future 
developments contemplated include the improvement of 
the Great North Road, the main arterial road referred 
to above, to good all-weather standards, and also the 
construction of an all-weather route from the capital 
of the Central Province at Lilongwe to Fort Jameson in 
Northern Rhodesia. 


The Nyasaland Transport Company run regular bus 
services over scheduled routes over which they have a 
passenger-carrying monopoly under an agreement made 
with the Nyasaland Government. They maintain a total 
fleet of 87 buses of which, owing to the difficulty in obtain- 
ing spare parts and the rough conditions of many of the 
roads over which they provide a service, a high percentage 
is always off the road. At the end of September, 1949, 
throughout the Protectorate, 1,341 licences had been 
issued for commercial vehicles and 1,732 for private cars. 
For public works and general purposes Government 
maintain a fleet of 15 passenger vehicles and 82 lorries. 


The Motor Traffic Ordinance, 1950, governs the use, 
licensing, etc., of motor vehicles. It is mainly designed to 
provide for good order on public roads and the safety of 
passengers, but the licensing of public service and goods 
vehicles, among other matters, is the function of a road 
service authority constituted under the Ordinance. The 
authority when considering the granting of a licence may 
take into account economic factors such as the extent to 
which the route or area in respect of which the application 
is made is already served, and the extent to which the 
proposed service is necessary to meet the needs of the 
Protectorate. The authority may also impose conditions 
on the issue of a licence to prevent uneconomic com- 
petition. 


Railways 

The privately-owned railway system connecting Nyasa- 
land with the Port of Beira in Portuguese East Africa 
consists of the Nyasaland Railways, the Central Africa 
Railway, and the Trans-Zambesia Railway. The Central 
Africa Railway is a wholly-owned subsidiary of, and is 
operated by, Nyasaland Railways. All three railways are 
managed by Boards with headquarters in the United 
Kingdom ; in Africa the three railways are administered 
by one General Manager. The system is as follows :— 


(a) Nyasaland Railways. 
Salima to Port Herald—273 miles all in Nyasaland. 
There is also a short branch line from the Lake shore 
at Chipoka joining the main Blantyre-Salima 
extension. 


(b) The Central Africa Railway. 
Port Herald to Sena—43 miles, 16 in Nyasaland and 
27, including the Lower Zambesi Bridge (2? miles 
long), in Portuguese East Africa. 


(c) Trans-Zambesia Railway. 
Sena to Dondo—1!81 miles, all in Portuguese East 
Africa. 


The Trans-Zambesia Railway has running rights over 
the Beira Railway from Dondo Junction to Beira—18 
miles. All lines are of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, the same as that 
of all railways in southern Africa. 


Nyasaland Railways and Trans-Zambesia Railway 
between them operate 36 locomotives and two steam 
passenger rait cars. The present rolling stock amounts 
to approximately 400 units with a further 100 on order, 
and passenger rolling stock 19 units with a further 23 
units on order. 


The rates structure of the Railways is laid down in the 
Tariff Book containing regulations and charges issued by 
the three railways jointly on Ist September, 1935, as 
amended up to date (price 2s. 6d.). The following gives 
some indication of the rates structure. Goods traffic 
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is divided into 10 classes, and examples of goods falling 
into various classes are as follows :— 


Class 1. Drapery goods, packed earthenware, electro- 
plated goods, ivory, explosives. 

Class 2. Books, calicos, carpeting, safes, mustlins, 
wines, spirits and cordials. 

Class 3. Lard, unpacked earthenware, certain classes 
of textiles, enamel ware. 

Class 4. Cotton waste, local cigarettes, iron and steel 
goods, rice. 

Class 5. Brass and copper sheets, wire, distempers, 
colours and paints. 

Class 6. Agricultural implements, linseed, rope, 
petroleum, iron and steel (manufactured or 
unmanufactured). 

Class 7. Certain grades of timber and farm imple- 
ments, cement roofing. 

Class 8. Books (School), zinc sheeting, heavy agricul- 
tural and industrial machinery. 

Class 9. Malt, certain grades of heavy rough timber, 
vegetables, iron and steel (sheets, angles, 
bars, etc.). 

Class 10. Lime, cassava, bulbs, returned empties. 


Goods rates in pence per 100 Ib. from Beira to Limbe for 
the various classes were as follows in 1949 :— 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
235 213 184 155 140 120 120 101 73 49 


Certain classes of goods (e.g., cement, flour, manure, 
hessians, textile bags) are subject to special rates. 


The main efforts of the railway Administration at the 
moment are devoted to improving the existing services and 
to the development of the territories served by them which, 
during the last 10 years, has been impeded by conditions 
resulting from the war. Difficulties were increased when 
the Chiromo Bridge over the Shiré River was swept away 
in March, 1948, but the establishment of a wagon ferry 
enabled all goods traffic to be carried across the river 
until, in January, 1950, the new bridge was opened for 
traffic, which has now returned to normal. To relieve 
congestion at the Port of Beira resulting from heavy 
increase in the traffic between Beira and Nyasaland and 
Rhodesia, it is understood that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, which took over the Port of Beira on the Ist January, 
1949, has placed orders for large quantities of new equip- 
ment and installations. 


Railway Operating Statistics, 1948 and 1949 


Tonnage carried :— 1948 1949 
Nyasaland Railways 136,274 178,065 
Central African Railway 124,796 169,085 

Passengers carried :— 

Nyasaland Railways 305,249 298,977 
Central African Railway 97,719 94,868 

Finances—All railways (a):— .. £ £ 
Operating receipts 475,001 550,693 
Working expenses 250,540 365,552 
Provision for renewals .. 45,642 56,388 


(a) Including Lake services 

Water 

(i) Rivers. Before the construction of a railway in 
Nyasaland, import and export traffic was carried from the 
port of Chinde at the mouth of the Zambesi to a point 
near Chikwawa, whence it was conveyed by carrier to 
Blantyre. A stern wheel steamer also operated to Fort 
Johnston. With the advent of the railway, navigation 
ceased beyond Chiromo and later beyond Port Herald. 
Subsequently, on the opening of the Trans-Zambesia 
Railway, Nyasaland ceased to be served by the port of 
Chinde. Portuguese craft continued to ply as far upstream 
as Tete on the Zambesi, and as far as M‘Gaza on the 
Shiré, but apart from the Sena Sugar Estate’s steamers 
carrying sugar to Chindio, there is practically no transport 
on the Zambesi at the moment. Until 1949 vessels of the 
Trans-Zambesia Railway plied to Tete for the transport of 
coal for the Railways, but with the opening of the Tete 
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Railway to Moatize this service also ceased. On the 
Riyer Shiré, a Portuguese firm runs a small tug and barges 
between Port Herald and M’‘Gaza, carrying cotton, 
cotton-seed and native foodstuffs to railhead at Port 
Herald. The Nyasaland Railways run a seasonal service 
for the collection of cotton and produce between Chiromo 
and Chikwawa. 

(ii) Lake Nyasa. The Nyasaland Railway took over 
the operation of the Lake Service from Government in 
1936, and continued to operate a goods and passenger 
service until 1946 when a passenger vessel, newly com- 
missioned, foundered in a storm. Regular passenger 
services were resumed in 1951 when a new vessel, the 
“Tala II’ came into service. This ship has a displace- 
ment of 620 tons, a cargo capacity of 100 tons and a 
passenger capacity of 365. The majority of passengers 
are accommodated on deck, but 15 cabins are also avail- 
able. The following vessels are in service :— 

2 motor vessels, one of 620 tons and one of 250 tons ; 

5 Unicraft-type motor tugs capable of towing two 30-ton 

barges each. 

A number of barges of various tonnages. 

The following comparative table shows the tonnages 
carried on the Lake from 1936 to 1938 and from 1946 to 
1949 :— 


Cargo Carried on Lake Nyasa 1936-38 and 1946-49 


(tons) 
1936 .. 1,662 1946 1,931 
1937. .. 2,345 1947 5,245 
1938 .. 2,674 1948 .. 4,244 
1949 .. 6,754 


The services provided are between Fort Johnston at the 
south end of the Lake and Mwaya in Tanganyika at the 
north, there being 16 intermediate ports of call. All 
cargoes are handled by barge from shore to motor vessel 
and vice versa. The projected stabilisation of the level of 
Lake Nyasa would greatly facilitate the provision of port 
facilities. Plans are in hand to move a maintenance depot 
from Fort Johnston to Monkey Bay, to erect a floating 
dock at Monkey Bay, and to improve cargo-handling 
facilities at various ports. 


The Universities Mission to Central Africa have main- 
tained the s.s. ‘‘ Chauncey Maples,” a wood burning 
steamer of 225 tons, in operation for nearly 45 years. 

Air 

The co-ordination of aviation policy in Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and the Nyasaland Protectorate is 
carried out by the Central African Air Authority. Each 
territory is represented on the Authority, which directs 
regular air services of the Central African Airways Cor- 
poration. The capital of the Corporation is subscribed 
entirely by the three territories. 


Airfields. Chileka Airport near Blantyre is being 
developed to an all-weather standard to cater for aircraft 
up to an all-up weight of 60,000 Ib. The project provides 
for two prepared runways, one of 5,550 feet by 100 feet, 
and the other 4,500 feet by 100 feet., together with a sub- 
sidiary grass strip of 3,000 feet by 500 feet. Construction 
of a modern terminal building at Chileka Airport is 
planned. When completed it will conform to the require- 
ments of the International Convention on Aerial Naviga- 
tion specification for an international Airport Class F. 
Lilongwe airfield will be developed as an alternate to 
Chileka. Lilongwe serves the Central Province head- 
quarters. At a later date it is proposed to construct an 
airfield to serve the proposed new Northern Province 
headquarters at Kaningina. Additionally, there are 
landing grounds at Chinteche, Dedza, Fort Johnston, 
Karonga, Mzimba, and Salima, and emergency landing 
grounds at Fort Hill, Kasungu, and Kota Kota. There 
is also a private landing ground at Monkey Bay which 
serves the Lake resort of the same name. 


Air Services. 
1950 are :-— 


(a) Salisbury-Blantyre thrice weekly in each direction, 
operated by Central African Airways Corporation. 


Air services in operation at the end of 


(4) Blantyre-Fort Jameson-Lusaka, twice weekly in each 
direction, operated by Central African Airways. 


(c) Salisbury-Blantyre-Dar es Salaam-Nairobi, once 
weekly in each direction, operated by Central African 
Airways. 


Air Charter Companies. Rhodesian Air Maintenance 
Service Limited have recently transferred one of their main 
bases from Bulawayo to Blantyre, and are engaged in the 
operation of a scheduled service on the route Blantyre- 
Zomba-Monkey Bay, with Rapide aircraft and also charter 
work with Bonanza aircraft. These facilities are used 
extensively by Government and private interests and satisfy 
to a large extent the demand for air travel to outlying 
parts of the Protectorate. 


Development. The development of civil aviation in 
Nyasaland has progressed rapidly since the war, due 
mainly to the increasing impetus of development in the 
Protectorate. The problem of providing adequate all- 
weather landing grounds is gradually being overcome, 
and it is intended to develop suitable aerodromes through- 
out the Protectorate for the reception of charter and 
scheduled services. Tourist traffic to the Lake shore is 
catered for by the R.A.M.S. schedule and charter services 
to Monkey Bay. 


Posts, Telegraph, Radio, etc. 


There are 45 post offices in the Protectorate, 24 money 
order offices, 6 pay offices, and 43 telegraph offices (of 
which 14 are operated by the Railway). Postal traffic of 
all classes continues to increase and approximately 
10,000,000 postal items are handled in a year. 


The cash turnover at all offices totals nearly £1,000,000 
a year. 


All District Headquarters are connected by telegraph. 
The following table shows telegraph revenue before and 
since the war (1950 figure is estimated) :— 


1936 1938 1946 1948 1949 1950 
£2,677 £3,035 £9,227 £8,728 £10,497 £10,000 


Future telegraph developments are the provision of new 
lines from Lilongwe to Fort Jameson and from Lilongwe 
to Salima. Connections between Zomba-Lilongwe and 
Zomba-Fort Johnston with additional facilities for Lin- 
thipe, Mlangeni, Ncheu, Dedza and Balaka are also to be 
provided. 


The following table gives the list of telephone exchanges 
in 1949 :— 


! 
| Total number 
Telephone Syste Number of | of subscribers 
Exchanges hos stem | Subscribers | each Exchange 

| is capable of 
| serving 

1. Balaka* 

2. Blantyre CBS. 2 139 200 

3. Chikwawat 

4. Chileka Magneto 5 

5. Cholo Magneto 14 20 

6. Lilongwe Magneto 47 60 

7. Limbe CBS.2 | 125 130 

8. Luchenza* 1 

9. Malamulo Magneto 4 4 

10. Mlanje , Magneto 25 25 

11. Namadzi ' Magneto | 2 4 

12. Ntondwe ; Magneto , - 8 10 

13. Port Herald* 

14. Salima* 

15. Zomba Magneto 124 130 

16. Fort Johnston ; Magneto | 4 4 


* No exchange facilities. 
+ Railway Station Call Box—no exchange facilities. 


The total number of telephone instruments in use at the 
end of 1950 was 984. Telephone revenue rose from 
£1,800 in 1938 to £3,800 in 1946, and £7,800 in 1950. 

In 1950 approval was obtained for a Development 
Programme involving an expenditure of £650,000 over the 
period 1950-56. Completion of the work planned under 
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this programme will result in Nyasaland having one of 
the most up-to-date and efficient communications net- 
works in Africa. 

In 1950 the first automatic telephone exchange in the 
Protectorate was brought into service at Zomba. 

The first radio station was erected in 1931 with Marconi 
Trawler sets. The following stations are now connected 
by radio : Chileka, Karonga, Likoma, Lilongwe, Nkhoma, 
Mzimba, Msuzi, Njakwa, Zomba. Extensive plans are 
in hand for developing the radio network. 

A new stage in the development of extra-territorial 
communications was reached in 1950 when the radio- 
telephone service between Zomba and Salisbury was 
opened. 


If. PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 


Agricultural Conditions and Methods 


Nyasaland is essentially an agricultural country, 
agriculture being the principal occupation of most 
Europeans and Africans. A large variety of crops is 
grown: tobacco, cotton and tea are the main cash crops, 
and maize the main food crop. Of the chief crops, tobacco, 
tea and tung are grown above an altitude of 2,000 feet, 
and cotton below. No reliable statistics on native 
cultivation are available. The principal crops grown by 
natives are tobacco, cotton, groundnuts, maize, beans, 
rice, sorghum, millets, cassava and sweet potatoes. At the 
end of 1948, 78,556 acres were under cultivation by 
European and Indians of which 21,20! acres were under 
tea, 16,133 under tung (15,455 being of Aleurites montana 
and 1,688 of A. fordii), 7,282 under tobacco, 2,426 under 
soya beans, 1,439 under rubber, 1,279 under sisal and 
855 under cotton. The remaining area was under such 
crops as maize, wheat, rice, millets, beans, groundnuts, 
potatoes, chillies and capsicums. 

All annual crops in Nyasaland are planted during the 
early weeks of the wet season, the main rains in nearly all 
parts of the Protectorate usually breaking in late November 
or early December. In the tea belt rains effective as far as 
plant growth is concerned may fall earlier than this. In 
the northern part of the Territory the rains often break 
later in the year than in the more southerly areas. Tea 
may be planted practically throughout the year, but the 
main flushes are during spring and summer, the annual 
pruning of the bushes taking place as a rule between April 
and August. The principal agricultural crops are 
discussed below. 

Owing to the difficulties and high cost of transport 
production for export by Europeans is mainly confined to 
crops of which the value per unit of weight is high. 
Nyasaland, like the neighbouring territories, is subject to 
periodic visitations of locusts. These pests are not 
indigenous to the country and come in to it via Tangan- 
yika, Uganda, Kenya, the Sudan and the north-eastern 
districts of Rhodesia. 

Since 1947 an increasing number of farm tractors have 
been imported and several estates now possess their own. 
Government Food Farms and Experimental Stations are 
well provided with them, but difficulties in obtaining 
spares, fuel and repair facilities have rather reduced their 
efficiency. African drivers have not been difficult to 
find and they are doing excellent work. An experiment 
in large scale clearing on one of the Government Farms 
gave rather disappointing results at a very high cost. 
There is no doubt that mechanisation in Nyasaland has 
come to stay and that although costs are high they do not 
compare unfavourably with the costs of cultivation by 
native labour. 


Food Crops 


Until quite recently all food crops were produced by 
natives on African Trust Land, the European plantations 
confining themselves to the production of cash crops such 
as tea, tobacco and tung. 

The staple foodstuff is maize, although cassava takes 
its place in the north and sorghum in the south. Various 
millets, peas, beans, groundnuts, rice, and sweet potatoes 
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are also grown in quantity and there is usually a small 
export of pulses, groundnuts and rice. Some 400 to 600 
tons of wheat are produced annually, but this is insufficient 
to supply the needs of the country. European potatoes 
are grown on a considerable scale in the Central Highlands 
and in some years export has reached a figure of between 
400 and 500 tons. 

As a result of a serious shortage of maize in 1947 it was 
decided that Government should set out to produce all 
the food, amounting to about 1,600 tons, required by 
African labour in its employment. Four suitable sites 
were found during 1948 and clearing commenced im- 
mediately ; by the end of 1949, 1,000 acres of land had 
been cleared and sown with maize, millet, rice, sorghum 
and other crops. Yields in 1950, however, were dis- 
appointing owing to excessive rains. Some 16,000 acres of 
cultivable land have been taken over with the object of 
ultimately producing 2,500 tons of maize and approximately 
1,000 tons of beans and groundnuts. The farms will be 
run under a simple six-course rotation, one-half of the total 
acreage always being under grass fallow. Detailed costs 
have been kept from the commencement of the scheme. 


Food crops grown on African Trust Land and marketed 
in Native Produce Markets during 1950 included 20.8 
million pounds of maize, 3.5 million pounds of rice, 
1.1 million pounds of wheat, 798,000 pounds of potatoes, 
3.2 million pounds of pulses and a small quantity of 
groundnuts. The actual level of production of these 
crops is, however, not known, and no statistics at all are 
available concerning other important food crops such as 
sorghum and cassava. The total level of production was, 
however, much higher than in 1949, when the Protectorate 
experienced a famine as a result of drought. 


The tables on the following page give some further 
information regarding production of food crops by Euro- 
peans, and of total exports of soya beans and groundnuts. 


Cash Crops 


Tobacco 


Tobacco, which is now the Protectorate’s most important 
cash crop, was first planted in Nyasaland in 1889 and exports 
began in 1893. It is grown by both Europeans and 
Africans—fiue-cured by Europeans only, air-cured by 
both European and African growers and dark fire-cured 
almost entirely by Africans. Tobacco growing in the 
Protectorate has suffered in the past from a number of 
vicissitudes outside the control of the industry, but on the 
whole has made continuous progress. At first all tobacco 
found a ready market in the Union of South Africa and 
it was not until the customs tariff of the Union was 
altered, forcing the planters to find another export market, 
that a serious attempt was made to obtain a footing in 
the United Kingdom. In 1908 the Imperial Tobacco 
Company Limited came to Nyasaland, establishing an 
up-to-date factory at Limbe. More recently the United 
Tobacco Company have also taken an interest in the 
Protectorate, and are now established at Blantyre. During 
the 1914-18 war production increased and good prices 
were obtained. This was followed by a serious slump 
during which production declined and it was not until 
the 1939-45 war that prices rose again and production 
recovered. 

At first tobacco was grown on unsuitable soil, but 
nowadays dark-fired is confined to the most suitable 
parts of the country and this applies also to flue-cured. 
During 1927 the Agricultural Department established a 
definite Western Dark Nyasa strain and the dark-fired 
types produced in Nyasaland are now pre-eminent among 
Empire growths. The area under tobacco cultivated by 
Europeans in 1911-12 was 4,507 acres. During recent 
years it has varied between 6,000 and 10,000 acres. 

Of the 1948 European acreage 6,354 acres were under 
flue-cured, 760 acres under fire-cured, 267 acres under air- 
cured and 83 acres under burley tobacco. The total crop 
produced was 2,701,646 Ib., composed of 2,169,093 Ib. 
flue-cured, 396,716 Ib. fire-cured, 109,326 Ib. airecured, 
and 26,511 Ib. burley. 
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FOOD CROP PRODUCTION (EUROPEAN ESTATES), 1938-48 
| Maize Wheat | Soya Beans 
| ied anon Geren EG 
Acreage | Yield Acreage Yield Acreage Yield 
Ib. | Ib. Ib. 
1938... 1,233 1,738,240 85 | 47,488 = zis, 
1939... 3,427 | 4,833,808 68 28,560 | — -= 
1940. . 2/873 2,262,960 63 16,324 | — = 
1941.. 3,383 | = 1,876,448 74 26.936 = ae 
1942.. | 3,745 4,513,376 299 78,064 1,190 1,033,200 
1943... | 1,633 1,451,470 227 39,238 1,285 846,800 
1944. . | 2,839 2,709,974 150 59,621 2,038 1,348,260 
1945.. | 2,014 1,843,077 67 31,595 | 4,927 1,423,600 
1946. . 3,243 2,198,488 31 13,448 1,231 975,028 
1947.. | 3,556 2,105,278 23 9,401 1,756 883,040 
1948... 8,315 4,796,624 23 2,670 | 1,916 1,174,977 
EXPORTS OF SOYA BEANS AND GROUNDNUTS, 1938-50 
Soya Beans Groundnuts 
Quantity Value | Quantity Value 
Ib. £ | Ib. | £ 
1938 476,956 806 621,984 1,724 
1939 | 1,759,282 3,142 1,010,454 2,481 
1940 | 674,410 ' 1,204 266,714 655 
1941 | 1,459,540 2,606 = _ 
1942 1,671,308 | 2,984 — — 
1943 1,204,763 | 2,151 a6 
1944 1,166,790 | 7,553 396,448 4,425 
1945 1,345,814 H 8.703 2,553,850 28,322 
1946 1,500,897 | 9,815 3,105,717 34,882 
1947 | 1619078 | 10.650 80,664 636 
1948 983,724 | 11,625 | 3,060 | 34 
1949 399,328 | 5,449 | — — 
1950 472,706 6,385 | —_ — 


Tobacco produced in 1948 by African tenants on 
European estates was as follows :— 


African Tenants Tobacco Area and Yield, 1948 


Area (acres) Yield (lb.) 
Fire-cured 6,668 4,700,668 
Flue-cured 265 104,720 
Air-cured 3,760 1,812,391 
Burley 3,793 1,020,252 
14,476 7,638,031 


On African Trust Land the total number of African 
Tobacco Growers during 1950 was 104,514 cultivating 
132,000 acres and producing 21,050,701 |b., of which 
20,158,179 Ib. was fire-cured and 891,790 Ib. air-cured. 

The whole of the tobacco crop grown by African 
cultivators on African Trust Land is purchased by a 
marketing organisation known as the Native Tobacco 
Board. The Chairman of this Board is the Director of 
Agriculture and there are four other official members 
and seven unofficials, four of whom are Africans. The 
Board purchases the crop direct from the African grower 
at markets situated throughout the tobacco growing areas 
and sells the tobacco, after it has been graded and baled, 
over the Auction floors. 


All tobacco produced in Nyasaland must be sold over 
one of the two Tobacco Auction Floors, both situated in 
Limbe. A few exceptions have been granted in the past 
by the Tobacco Control Commission, but these are being 
reduced in number. 

The following table shows the average price reached for 
various types of tobacco on the auction floors during 
Tecent years (pence per pound) :— 


TOBACCO PRICES, 1938-1950 

Fire- Flue- Sun! Air- . 
sear Cured Cured Cured Burley 
1938 3-27 7°31 5-55 (a) 
1939 4-48 6-62 4-13 (a) 
1943 7°52 9-10 7-73 (a) 
1944 8-27 10-64 8-19 (a) 
1945 5-89 12-03 7-41 (a) 
1946 14-69 22-04 15-29 (a) 
1947 9-94 22-80 9-74 (a) 
1948 15-69 25-96 20-25 22-88 
1949 20-16 25-98 29-62 26-68 
1950 16-12 29-81 19-32 27-74 


(a) Burley sales, if any, included under sun/air-cured. 


The following tables show the principal statistics relating 
to the tobacco industry :— 


TOBACCO ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION, 1938-1950 


Area (thousand acres) 


Production (thousand Ib., wet weight) 


| Fire-cured Air-cured (a) | Flue-cured Total 
Year | African European otal — }£_\ow>»»+39#4>s>»#%w$>#$s#$§CcoaHII7+73#_4#o4#>}$e#¢4q+i—m—_ i —— all 

- African European Total African European Total African European Total types 

1938 | 63 8 71 | «12,477 94 12,570 | 2,536 456 2,991 — 2,370 2,370 17,931 
1939 36 10 46 7,903 155 8,058 | 3,196 178 3,375 — 3,071 3,071 14,504 
1940 (n) 9 (nm) {| 10,100 225 10,325 | 3,185 70 3,255 260 3,019 3,278 16,859 
1941 | (n) 8 (nv) | 15,484 389 15,873 | 2,589 112 2,701 277 3,302 3,579 | 21,154 
1942 (n) 8 (n) | 18,023 740 18,763 | 3,639 184 3,823 171 2,771 2,943 | 25,529 
1943 (n) 8 (nm) -| 20,528 235 20,763 | 3,832 81 3,913 153 1,940 2,093 26,769 
1944 75 6 81 | 15,833 226 16,059 | 3,820 69 3,890 50 2,219 2,269 . 22,218 
1945 | 79 6 85 | 14,908 205 15,114 | 3,438 95 3,532. ! 7 1,930 1,937 | 20,583 
1946 | 66 6 72 =| 11,566 472 12,038 | 2,547 220 2167 | 73 2,276 2,349 | 17,154 
1947 89 6 95 19,379 61 19,440 | 4,372 174 4,546 109 2,315 2,424 | 26,410 
1948 104 8 112 | 18,668 397 19,065 | 3,502 136 3,637 159 2,169 2,328 25,030 
96 8 104 17,241 972 18,213 | 3,571 597 4,169 106 2,797 = 2,903 | 25,285 


1949 | 


1950 103 11 114 | 237158 866 24/024 3,356 1,873 5,229 | 94 2511. 2;605 31,858 


(a) 1946-50 figures include small production of Buriey and Turkish. 


(n) Not available. 


Source : Tobacco Intelligence (published by the Commonwealth Economic Committee) May, 1951, with later additions. 
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TOBACCO EXPORTS, 1938-1950 
Year Fire-Cured Flue-Cured Sun{Air-Cured Total* 

000 Ib. | OOO£ 000 Ib. 000 £ 000 Ib. 000 £ 000 Ib 000 £ 
1938 ee 9,181 | 268 1,741 51 2,532 74 | 13,461 393 
1939 a 7,974 232 2,249 66 2,262 66 12,485 | 364 
1940 ye 8,226 | 301 2,607 89 2,560 92 13,393 482 
1941 .. | 12,705 476 3,144 118 1,710 64 17,559 658 
1942 .. | 14,259 | 534 1,922 73 2,540 95 18,721 702 
1943 .. | 14,811 555 1,296 49 2,451 91 18,538 695 
1944 .. | 11,278 523 1,612 71 2,733 123 15,623 117 
1945 eo 13,718 645 1,543 72 2,411 108 17,672 825 
1946 .. | 12,052 844 1,980 170 3,144 233 17,176 1,247 
1947 .. | 13,404 983 2,193 224 4,127 316 19,724 1,522 
1948 es 17,758 1,516 2,075 293 3,805 434 23,638 2,242 
1949 .. | 19,083 2,174 2,280 351 3,953 623 25,316 3,148 
1950 bs 17,839 1,936 2,120 318 4,123 , 505 24,083 2,758 
i a 


* Excluding scraps and stains 


Tea 


The first attempt to introduce tea into Nyasaland was 
made in 1878 and was unsuccessful. In 1888 a second 
and successful attempt was made, but production did not 
attain any importance until the beginning of the present 
century. The main tea areas are on the south-east slopes 
of Mlanje where the rainfall varies from 60 to 120 inches 
per annum and along the eastern side of the Cholo 
Mountains and into the Cholo Highlands. Production is 
entirely in the hands of Europeans. In the early stages, 
seed of a low quality jet was introduced from Natal and a 
large part of the Mlanje area was originally planted with 
this. About 15 years ago high quality strains were im- 
ported from Ceylon and India and these have been to 
some extent acclimatised. Until about 1933 the expansion 
of tea-growing was slow and the industry passed through 
some hard times. In that year as a direct result of the 
International Tea Restriction Scheme, which came into 
force on April Ist, 1933, prices of Nyasaland tea increased 
considerably. Actual restriction of exports and produc- 
tion was not imposed until the following year, 1934, when 
Nyasaland was allocated 2,000 acres for new planting, an 
allocation which was subsequently increased slightly. 
By 1935 the tea industry had been given a limit of 17,700 
acres under the restriction scheme, which was increased 
by a further 2,500 acres in 1938 to 20,200 acres. 

During 1944 the International Tea Committee made a 
further allotment of 4,040 acres and the total tea acreage 
allowed up to 1949, when Nyasaland ceased to be a 
participant in the International Tea Committee, was 
24,240 acres. There is now no restriction on the amount 
of land put under tea. 

From 1940 to 1950 the exportable tea crop was disposed 
of to the Ministry of Food on contract at a price fixed 
early in the season before export started. The tea was 
taken over by the Ministry of Food at Beira. A free 
market was restored in January, 1951. 

Recent statistics are as follows :— 


Of the acreage under tea in 1948 only 18,717 acres were 
actually plucked giving an average yield of 764 Ib. per 
acre. Practically all the tea manufactured in Nyasaland 
is marketed in the United Kingdom. 


Tung 


The two species of tung trees which produce tung oil, 
Aleurites fordij and Aleurites montana, were introduced 
into Nyasaland in 1927 and 1931 respectively. Results 
obtained from the earliest trial plots led many European 
planters to establish small plantations of A. fordii but 
yields were poor and A. montana was subsequently found 
to be much more promising. The marked superiority 
of the latter species has resulted in its being planted 
almost exclusively since 1936. In that year the total 
area under tung was 624 acres and this had increased to 
8,349 acres by 1944 and to 16,133 acres by 1948. The 
whole of this acreage is on European estates at elevations 
of from 2,500 to 4,000 feet in districts where the rainfall 
is not less than 40 inches per annum and where there is a 
cool, dry season from May to August, during which time 
the trees shed their leaves and become dormant. Experi- 
mental work in Nyasaland was begun with the opening of 
the Tung Experimental Station at the end of 1940. 


The figure for exports in 1941 refers to nuts only. No 
exports were made before this date as all nuts produced 
were used for planting fresh areas. A tung extracting 
plant was erected at Cholo in 1941 and the export of oil 
commenced in the following year. Nuts were exported 
in 1941 but the amount was small. The Tung Board, 
established under the Tung Ordinances, 1946, is res- 
ponsible for the marketing of the oil. 


The Colonial Development Corporation are taking a 
controlling interest in the production of tung on the 
Vipya Plateau and took over the 300 acres of plantation 
already established by Government on Ist March, 1949. 


TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 1938-1950 


Year 


Yield (Ib.) EXEORIS 
Quantity (lb.) Value (£) 
10,857,952 10,218,821 448,476 
11,337,536 11,385,049 379,501 
12,878,432 12,794,314 481,688 
12,864,832 12,282,614 562,953 
12,240,256 12,382,404 567,527 
11,141,447 10,975,211 503,031 
12,935,985 12,482,915 586,638 
13,639,491 13,717,261 685,943 
13,986,695 13,839,209 749,624 
13,253,795 12,939,828 849,172 
14,304,167 15,070,655 1,350,445 
12,516,171 12,769,952 1,170,578 
15,407,065 15,157,065 1,690,712 
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The following table gives recent statistics for the industry :— 
TUNG AREA AND YIELD, 1938-1950 


Acreage in Yield Oil Exported 
Year Acreage Bearing or | of Seed - —— ed 

Partial Bearing (lb.) | Quantity Ib. Value £ 
1938; 3s ss 2,060 157 13,216 | = = 
1939. Ss 4,401 304 23,520 | — — 
1940... ae 4,877 358 28,784 — — 
1941. ae 5,830 1,016 93,856 16,612 176 
1942... Sis 6,640 1,849 84,784 | 45,028 4,644 
1943... es 6,847 3,644 160,165 59,166 5,917 
1944... is 8,349 3,897 267,838 89,814 11,628 
1945s. 32 10,132 4,912 590,659 | 153,149 18,935 
1946... ae 12,361 5,403 838,022 236,866 25,303 
1947... a6 12,688 5,894 1,387,387 157,305 16,504 
1948, ss 16,133 7,403 1,520,141 801,684 66,966 
1949... se 16,938 Not available 2,461,848 642,033 40,051 
1950° cc ar 18,116 11,390 2,743,458 770,380 | 46,431 


Cotton 
Cotton was introduced into Nyasaland 


as a European 


crop about 1900, and production increased so rapidly 
that within a few years it was the most valuable export 
of the country. The original type introduced was Egyptian, 
which met with moderate success in the low country 
where the cotton industry began. In the Highlands of 
Blantyre and Zomba it was replaced by American Upland 
Cotton which eventually spread to the Lower River. A 
small amount of cotton is still grown by native tenants on 
European estates but, apart from this, the crop is produced 
entirely by natives on African Trust Land. In 1917 the 
European Cotton acreage was 27,342 acres, in 1927 this 
had fallen to 2,545 acres, in 1933 to 246 acres. From 1934 
until the outbreak of war in 1939 the acreage fluctuated 
from year to year and in 1948 it was 855 acres. 

The comparatively small Karonga crop, grown on the 
Lake Shore at the extreme north end of Lake Nyasa, is 
usually of better quality than that produced elsewhere 
in the country. It is planted much later than in other 
parts and is marketed about Christmas time. As a result 


partly of better quality and partly also of 


the fact that it 


is roller ginned (the rest of the Protectorate’s cotton crop 
is saw ginned) it usually commands a small premium on 


the price paid for the bulk of the crop. 


The Empire Cotton Growing Corporation came to the 
country in 1923 and it is due to its work and to the 
encouragement given by the British Cotton Growing 
Association that cotton production has flourished as it 
has. The Department of Agriculture has always worked 
in close conjunction with them both and the work on the 
Cotton Station at Salima has been of considerable value 
to the Department. The type now grown is U.4 which 
was introduced by the Empire Cotton Growing Corpora- 
tion from South Africa in 1931 principally for its resistance 
to Jassid ; in type it is comparable to American Middling 
Upland. The proportion of first-grade cotton has 


increased from 67 per cent in 1926 to 


approximately 


90 per cent in recent years. No accurate statistics of 
acreage are available, but it is estimated that in 1937 
over 97,000 acres of cotton were cultivated by natives 


and that the figure in 1948 was 125,000. 


Production of 


seed cotton and exports of lint during recent years has 


been as follows :— 


The export figures do not reflect accurately the amount 
of lint ginned from the crop of that year as in many 
instances there is a considerable carry-over from one 
year’s crop for export the following year. 

There is an increasing export demand for cotton seed, 
and in 1950 2,162,464 Ib. valued at £14,561 were exported. 


Rubber 

In 1937 there were 1,300 acres of rubber (Hevea) in 
Nyasaland, all on one estate, and little fresh planting 
has been done since. It is unlikely that the industry will 
ever expand appreciably in the Protectorate and during 
1931-32 production ceased owing to low prices. In 1933 
it recovered and exports during recent years have been 
as follows :— 


EXPORTS OF RUBBER, 1938-1950 


Year ~ Quantity (1b.) Value, £ 
1938 159,165 3,316 
1939 132,900 2,769 
1940 162,860 3,393 
194] 205,875 4,289 
1942 186,100 3,877 
1943 | 316,133 1122: 
1944 217,263 10,327 
1945 153,740 8,702 
1946 77.500 4377 
1947 168,750 9,054 
1948 122,400 6,282 
1949 100,200 5,295 
1950 87,935 4,399 


During the war a certain amount of wild rubber was 
collected but the total amounted to a few tons only, and 
collection was stopped after 1944. 


Coffee 

Coffee was introduced into the Protectorate in 1878 
and by 189! there was a flourishing industry in the Mlanje 
district. The industry reached its height in 1900 when 
17,000 acres were under cultivation on European Planta- 
tions established throughout the Ncheu, Blantyre, Zomba, 
Mlanje and Cholo districts. The limiting factors to coffee 
production were the white stem borer and the Cameron 
bug, and leaf disease also heavily attacked the bushes in 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 1938-1950 


Seed Cotton Produced (Ib.) Exports of Lint 
Native 
Year Trust Tenant European Total Quantity | Value (£) 

Land (/b.) | 
1938 oe 12,508,216 3,563,711 94,416 16,166,343 6,853,894 99,952 
1939 ax |" <5;258,032 1,139,702 | 24,416 6,422,150 2,554,559 37,254 
1940 6,735,489 1,134,483 26,376 7,896,348 2,653,254 38,693 
1941 6,610,178 889,045 22,988 6,522,211 | 1,250,620 18,238 
1942 ef 14,673,235 2,555,958 | 41,216 17,270,409 4,584,390 66,855 
1943 a6 5,827,140 995,334 |. 11,382 6,833,856 4,019,110 100,028 
1944 ts 9,209,844 1,607,588 12,488 10,029,920 2,526,868 ' 77,991 
1945 a 8,948,303 1,374,264 17,449 10,340,015 3,601,194 114,049 
1946 ag 10,049,844 1,264,520 79,151 11,393,515 3,828,230 | 126,252 
1947 a 12,338,506 1,964,317 110,336 14,413,159 | 3,704,453 189,733 
1948 Pr 16,274,902 1,649,267 438,662 18,362,831 | 4,905,842 369,145 
1949 ae 2,848,250 621,012 86,791 3,556,053 2,930,528 218,364 
1950 aa 11,483,591 1,657,000 —_ 13,140,591 3,450,623 335,073 
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some areas. In addition to this the conditions under which 
coffee was produced were marginal and the bushes died 
out after a few years. The variety commonly grown was 
Arabica and the industry was entirely in the hands of 
Europeans. No exports have been recorded since 1947. 


COFFEE—AREA, YIELD AND EXPORTS. 
1938-1948 


EXPORTS 

Year Acreage | Yield (lb.) ————————— 

Quantity (/b.) Value 
1938 421 48,160 28,179 £587 1 3 
1939 365 26,656 11,552 240 13 4 
1940 200 14,224 4,441 9210 5 
1941 59 6,608 10 4 2 
1942 48 6,160 10,049 209 7 1 
1943 37 6,160 — — 
1944 27 4,150 — — 
1945 25 1,462 — — 
1946 80 2,574 20 100 
1947 21 1,337 205 5 00 
1948 49 1,308 — _ 

Sisal 


Sisal production in Nyasaland has never been carried 
out on a very large scale. Exports in 1935 were negligible, 
in 1936 reached 418 tons valued at £3,346, and in 1937 
increased to 878 tons valued at £12,900. Between 1938 
and 1948 exports fluctuated and the value in any one 
year has never exceeded the figure for 1937. Area under 
sisal in 1950 was 1,700 acres, and output was 694,400 Ibs. 


FIBRE EXPORTS, 1938-1950 
Year | Quantity th) Quantity (!b.) | Value (£) 
1938 | 293,953 1,575 
1939 1,216,610 6,518 
1940 "544,293 2,916 
1941 | 839,727 4,450 
1942 431,294 2,314 
1943 423164 226 
1944 190,926 1,570 
1945 763,475 7,940 
1946 210,266 1,891 
1947 255,061 4,413 
1948 428,521 12,023 
1949 632,221 20,655 
1950 a a 675,252 21,529 


Livestock and Animal Products 


Conditions and Methods 

Traditional methods of native animal husbandry are 
crude and primitive. The herding and general tending 
of herds and flocks is left almost entirely to children. 
Cattle are for the most part ‘‘ housed ” in kraals or open 
bomas. During the wet season it is the rule rather than 
the exception for these to be a foot or more deep in mud. 
The children herd the cattle during the day on grazing 
grounds over which the cattle usually forage rather than 
graze. Rarely is any supplementary feed given. The 
milking is done by children. 

The results of a livestock census in 1950 are given in 


THE COLONIAL’ TERRITORIES 
a 
The distribution of cattle is uneven. Whilst some 
experts consider that the Protectorate as a whole could 


carry many more animals, the present concentrations 


’ have led to deterioration of stock, whilst bad animal 


husbandry, with thriftless cultivation of the soil, has 
accelerated the evils of erosion. This is particularly 
apparent in parts of the Central Province, where the 
increase of the human population, and its increasing 
wealth during the last few years through tobacco pro- 
duction, are reflected in the cattle census. The European 
planters in those areas are well aware of the value of 
animal compost on the exhausted soil of the tobacco 
gardens. 


It is unfortunate that the higher quality native cattle 
of Karonga are isolated by the inter-position of the 
non-dipping endemic East Coast Fever area of Mzimba, 
coming between the dipping areas of the extreme North 
and Central and Southern Provinces and thus precluding 
the introduction of these animals on hoof to areas where 
they would be welcomed both for stock improvement 
and immediate meat supply. The quality of native cattle 
is variable, and whilst to the casual observer many of the 
cattle in the Southern and Central Provinces are a poor 
lot, there are many areas, for example Dowa District, 
where, although on the small side, the stock is good. 


The native sheep, mostly fat-tailed, are of reasonable 
quality but lamentably few in number. With the increasing 
European demand for mutton, the natives’ interest in 
sheep increases, and it may well be that the judicious 
introduction of rams by Government will bring sheep 
into their proper place in the Protectorate’s economy. 
There are large areas where it would appear sheep grazing 
could be introduced profitably, notably the Kirk Range 
in the Ncheu District, the Vipya and Nyika plateaux 
in the north. 


The goat population is enormous and of poor average 
quality. The people living on the Lake Shore in fly areas 
are averse to drinking goats’ milk on account of sickness. 
Whilst the value of the goat as a browser is admitted, the 
goat population is heaviest in the most densely populated 
areas ; the animal damage done to growing crops and 
soil bears no proportion to the value of the meat and 
skins produced, or to the bush growth controlled by the 
goats’ presence. 


The native-owned pigs are of several varieties. An 
inferior long-snouted animal wandering in the bush and 
villages, to which little attention is paid, forms the major 
part of the swine population throughout the Protectorate ; 
and is a continual source of worm menacing rational pig 
husbandry and a potential source of worm infection to 
the human population. A better class of animal, unfor- 
tunately in the minority, is kept continuously in pig 
houses, largely by the Angoni, and although developing 
slowly, runs to great size. It would appear that this 
strain came originally from Portuguese East Africa. 


There was a considerable increase of importations of 
stock from Southern Rhodesia and South Africa during 


the following table :— 1950. Importations included one Jersey bull, one Ayrshire 
a LIVESTOCK POPULATION, 1950 _ 
Owned by Cows and Bulls | Bullocks| Calves | Horses | Mules | Donkeys| Sheep | Goats Pigs 
Central Province ' 
Europeans and Asiatics “3 721 88 | 
Africans .. | 78,388 | 9,926 | 
Total Central Province .., 79,109 | 10,014 | 
Southern Province 
Europeans and Asiatics .. ; 4,634 | 201 
Africans oe ae 11,369 1,701 
Total Southern Province .. 16,003 1,902 
Northern Province 
Europeans and Asiatics oe 353 291 a — 
Africans a 77,278 | 13,609 | 1,064 25,266 — -- i 5 | 1,434 10,295 965 
Total Northern Province .. | 77,631 | 13,900 | 1,207 | 25,296 5 ' — | 5 | 1,606 | 10,295 ' 973 
Grand Total 172 390 | 25 816 | 8,449 | 57,420 | 65 1 | 143 | 38,783 | 259,858 , 52,548 
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bull, seven Ayrshire cows, two Friesland heifers, one 
Friesland bull calf and eight geldings, besides a number of 
sheep and pigs. 
Meat 

In the Southern Province there is a rapidly increasing 
demand for meat, which is not met from its own herds. 
Whilst the Central Province cattle, of diminishing quality 
and increasing prices, now fill this demand, lack of 
transport facilities, organised collection and grading, 
render this supply liable to failure at any time. 

The following table shows numbers of livestock 
slaughtered in Nyasaland during 1950, as far as the 
figures are available :— 


Slaughter Stock, 1950 Sheep 
and 
Southern Province :— Cattle Goats Pigs 
Limbe 1,339 2,909 21 
Blantyre 1,650 879 445 
Zomba 2,134 1,645 —_ 


In villages .. oy na. n.a. n.a. 


Total 5,123 5,433 466 
Central Province :— 
Lilongwe .. Re ae 635 523 34 
Linthipe—Dedza .. oe 287 586 131 
In villages .. 12,695 ma. na. 
Total es 13,617 1,109 165 
Northern Province :— 
Mzimba S$ oe a 199 na. na. 
Karonga.. le i 165 na. n.a. 
Colonial Development Cor- 
poration .. a4 ae S00. na. n.a. 
In villages 4.420 ma. n.a. 
Total - 5,284 na. n.a. 
Grand Total 24,024 6,542 631 
Ghee na. == not available 


A native ghee industry was established in the Mzimba 
District in 1938, and ghee to the value of £295 was pro- 
duced in that year. Production increased to approximately 
£1,600 in 1939. By 1942 the amount of ghee produced 
at Government-supervised centres was 86,719 Ibs. the 
wholesale value of which to the native producers amounted 
to £4,336. In addition to this, some 10,000 Ib. of ghee 
were produced by independent natives. Approximately 
83,000 Ib. of ghee were produced during 1945 with a 
return of approximately £7,300 to the producers. Pro- 
duction fell to approximately 63,000 Ib. in 1946 and to as 
low as 33,700 Ib. in 1947. It recovered to 47,000 Ib. in 
1948 and 57,000 Ib. in 1949 but, as an aftermath of the 
famine, fell in 1950 to 32,500 Ib. 


Butter 

In the Southern Province the butter supply depends 
upon the enterprise of European estates. The supply is 
inadequate for the steadily increasing European popula- 
tion. In the Central Province a co-ordination of European 
estate production, with native-produced cream from two 
departmental dairies, now gives a reasonable supply of 
butter for the small townships. 


Hides and Skins 

In 1938 Government gave assistance to a commercial 
concern interested in the purchase of hides and skins. In 
1939 drying sheds were erected at the township abattoirs 
of Zomba, Blantyre and Limbe. The hides and skins 
were salted and dried and a total of 21,212 Ib. of hides 
and skins was exported. In 1941 the curing mcthod was 
changed from dry salting to shade drying and sheds 
were also erected in the Central Province at Lilongwe, 
Mkhoma and Dedza. A total of 4,327 hides and 3,926 
skins weighing in al! 63,845 Ib. were exported to Southern 
Rhodesia in 1948. Exports in 1949 amounted to 98,461 
Ib. valued at £4,253, and in 1950 to 116,686 Ib. valued 
at £6,392. A buying monopoly for hides and skins, 
which had been granted to the commercial concern men- 
tioned above, was removed in 1950. A scheme has been 
prepared for the training of locally recruited natives to go 
to Salisbury, receive a thorough training, and return to 
the Protectorate as Area Supervisors. 
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Forestry 


Nyasaland has a land area of 37,374 square miles and it 
is estimated that 7,200 square miles are under forest of a 
sort. The Protectorate, however, is not mapped, and 
estimates are very general. 

The forests of Nyasaland are practically entirely open 
woodland of small crooked trees, with an undergrowth of 
grass which is burned annually. There are limited areas 
of closed forest types, montane forest at high altitudes, 
in pockets generally in valleys in the short grass downlands 
in these highlands, and edaphic types, ‘* fringing forest ” 
along streams elsewhere. 

The montane forest areas at high altitudes are of two 
main types, evergreen forest of hardwoods and, on 
Mlanje Mountain over 6,000 feet, evergreen forest of 
mixed hardwoods and Mlanje cedar (Wéiddringtonia 
whytei), a conifer. The closed forest at lower altitudes 
consists of stream bank vegetation, “‘ fringing forest,” and 
Khaya nyasica ‘“‘ Mahogany” is the main species ex- 
ploited. 

In the hills at the extreme north of the Protectorate, and 
at present inaccessible, there are small areas, totalling a 
few miles in extent of closed forest containing Entandro- 
phora stolzii, a mahogany-like timber of value. On the 
high Nyika Plateau in the Northern Province there is a 
small area of pencil cedar, Juniperus procera ; this has 
been inciuded in a Forest Reserve 200 acres in extent. 

The open woodland which comprises the great bulk of 
the forest area is principally of value for the supply of 
poles and firewood for the local population. It contains 
some trees of a size suitable for sawn timber, but these 
are so scattered and crooked that a sawmilling industry 
has not developed; individual trees are occasionally 
pitsawn. One Mission has a water-driven frame saw and 
periodically uses this for conversion of logs from this 
type, and recently a licence has been granted to a saw- 
miller from Portuguese East Africa for exploitation of an 
area in the Southern Province where there are 850 acres of 
forest well stocked with Terminalia sricea, a hard cross- 
grained timber. 

On the area not classed as forest, trees are not absent, 
and yield appreciable quantities of fuel and poles for local 
consumption, but the Protectorate is badly off as regards 
forest resources, and this especially applies to sawn . 
timber. The need for afforestation is therefore apparent. 
and this was early realised. Fortunately, in parts of the 
Protectorate trees grow well and Government plantations 
in 1950 totalled 4,652 acres. The present afforestation 
programme of Government is to plant 8,000 acres by 
1955, quick growing conifers, mostly pines, being used. 

There are extensive privately-owned Eucalyptus planta- 
tions in the Southern Province, grown for fuel and poles 
and, in the case of the tobacco companies, for packing- 
case material. The area of these is not known but is 
estimated at 10,000 acres, and one tobacco company now 
exports casing material to its associate in Southern 
Rhodesia as that firm is unable to import its normal 
supplies. There are also 456 square miles of “ Village 
Forest Areas ” made up of 5,776 separate areas of African 
Trust Land voluntarily set aside by the villages for 
production of forest produce. 

The main demand is for fuel, as the Protectorate is 
without exploited coal or oil. Africans take their supplies 
from African Trust Land without permit and no records 
of consumption are available; but the population is 
about 24 million and it is estimated that 10 million cubic 
yards of firewood are consumed annually. This demand 
becomes increasingly difficult to meet. Polewood, for 
construction and repair of huts, etc., is the next largest 
demand, and it is estimated that the consumption for the 
Protectorate amounts to over 2 million cubic feet of 
polewood per year. 

Softwoods, for which the demand in sawn timber is 
greatest, are derived from the indigenous forest on Mlanje 
Mountain, and from plantations of exotic conifer, mostly 
from thinnings from immature plantations. Hardwoods 
are obtained from scattered exploitable trees in the natural 
forest, and from plantations of Eucalyptus. 
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Royalties payable for trees taken from Native Trust 
Land are as follows, per cubic foot true measure under 


bark :— 


Widdringtonia whytei ‘‘ Mlanje cedar ” 2s. Od. 
Khaya nyasica Mahogany ls. 6d. 
Dalbergia melanoxylon Ebony 1s. Od. 
Adina microcephala Mwenya .. .. Is. Od. 
Pterocarpus angolensis Mlombwa Ls .. Is. Od. 
Afzelia quanzensis Rhodesian Mahogany 1s. Od. 
All other kinds of indigenous trees ve 6d. 


The external trade in forest products is small as the 
tables of imports and exports show. The import of tea- 
chests (veneer) may cease if the plans of a company to 
manufacture tea-chests locally materialise. 


Minor Forest Products 

Strophanthus seed, collected from plants occurring 
naturally in the forest is exported, the average annual 
export for the period 1938-1948 inclusive was £1,432. 
Beeswax is collected from wild hives and the average 
‘annual export for the period 1938-1948 inclusive amounted 
to £506. The value of strophanthus and beeswax 
exported in 1950 was £687 and £296 respectively. 

Eucalyptis oil to the value of £137 was exported in 
1946, and £255 in 1947; in 1948 and 1949 there was no 
export, but in 1950, 455 Ibs. valued at £200 was exported. 


PRODUCTION OF SAWN TIMBER, 


THE 


COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


produce about two thousand short tons annually, judging 
by the nature and depth of the water and by analogy with 
the better known parts of Lake Nyasa. The Lower Shire 
River output is at present about four hundred short tons 
annually but how far this could be extended is not known. 


Utilisation and Conservation 


At present it seems probable that the Lower Shire River 
potential is well exploited, that Lake Chilwa shows some 
room for expansion and that Lake Nyasa is very poorly 
exploited except for a comparatively small proportion of 
the South-East arm. 

According to returns submitted by non-native firms, 
landings of fish from Lake Nyasa by them since 1938 have 
been as follows :— 


Landing of fish from Lake Nyasa 
Short tons + 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


203 407 No 105 824 1,290 817 1,104 545 403 
records 


These landings are practically all from the stocks in a 
small portion of the South-East arm, and approximately 
80 per cent of them are of Tilapia. Reliable statistics of 
landings by natives are exceedingly difficult to collect, and 
such statistics as exist are very meagre. Indications are 
that landings have been of the order of two to three 
IN 


1938-1948, 1,000 CUBIC 


FEET FROM FOREST RESERVES AND FROM AFRICAN TRUST 
LAND UNDER PERMIT 


1938 | 1939 | 1940 1942 
Softwoods 37:2 | 26-6 | 34:2 | 36:0 | 39-5 
Hardwoods .. | 23-5 32-0 
Total 60:7 | 59-8 | 62:7} 69-5 | 71:5 


Production from Private Estates is not known. 


Total production of softwoods was in 1949 176,678 
cubic feet in the round and in 1950 248,813 cubic feet. 
Production of hardwoods was 300,000 cubic feet in 1949 
and 370,000 cubic feet in 1950. 


IMPORTS OF TIMBER AND PRODUCTS, 1938 
AND 1946-1950 


Year Sawn Timber eee Furniture, ete. 
£ £ £ 
1938 6,625 27,679 691 
1946 1,407 54,224 1,590 
1947 6,605 49,200 18,706 
1948 6,714 56,909 9,919 
1949 os 4,045 126,758 34,637 
1950 on 16,292 107,876 49,558 


Exports of timber are on a very small scale, their total 
value being only £236 in 1948, £223 in 1949 and £1,444 in 
1950. Tea, tobacco and rubber shooks also are exported 
to Southern Rhodesia. The value of these exports was 
£8,236 in 1948, £15,158 in 1949 and £32,412 in 1950, 


Fisheries 

The main sources of fish in Nyasaland are Lake Nyasa, 
Lake Chilwa, and the Shire River in its lower reaches. 
Some scientific investigation of the Lake Nyasa resources 
has been carried out, starting with a general survey in 
1939 and continuing with more specific investigations in 
the southern third of the lake in 1945-47. Lake Chilwa 
and the Lower Shire River have not yet been scientifically 
investigated. Widely varying estimates of the potential 
output of Lake Nyasa have been made from time to time, 
but the Lake is so little developed commercially, and 
teliable statistics are so scanty that no certainty is possible. 
It seems likely, however, that Lake Nyasa could produce 
some fifteen to twenty thousand short tons of fish 
annually on a sustained yield basis. Lake Chilwa should 


1943 | 1944] 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
36-3 | 59.2 | 61-6! 345] 38-7! 40-2 
34-0 | 42:5] 57-5| 86-1] 94-4] 73-3 


70-3 | 94-7 | 129-1 iad ee 113-5 


thousand tons annually from all parts of Lake Nyasa, 
about one thousand tons annually from Lake Chilwa, 
and four hundred tons from the lower reaches of the Shire 
River. 

Up to the present, conservation measures have been 
limited to the non-native fishing organizations in the 
South-East arm, which area appears to be the only one 
in danger of over fishing. These measures have con- 
sisted of mesh limitations on nets; limitations on the 
numbers of nets; and the imposition in 1948 of a close 
season for certain methods of fishing. African fishermen 
were not affected by these measures until the enactment 
of the Fisheries Ordinance, 1949, when Government 
obtained powers to control fishing by natives by limiting 
the mesh of nets, limiting the number of nets used, 
imposing close seasons or closing areas to fishing and by 
imposing size-limits on fish landed both for natives and 
non-natives. It is Government's intention to apply these 
measures of control rather lightly in the first imstance 
because in the greater part of Lake Nyasa the expansion 
of the industry rather than its limitation is considered 
desirable. 

Efforts are being made simultaneously to encourage 
fisheries for predators, and fisheries for species other than 
those commonly sought after at present. Both measures 
are designed to increase total output without putting an 
increased strain on the Tilapia group, which is so far 
the only group exploited commercially, and landings of 
which appear to be approaching the limit which the stock 
will stand. 


Areas of Production and Demand 

The main areas of production in Lake Nyasa have so 
far been in the southern third. This is in part due to the 
fact that the Lake has wider areas of shallow water in 
this part, and hence is potentially more productive, and 
in part due to the fact that the southern part of the 
Central Province and the Southern Province are at present 
very much more developed economically than the North. 
The population of these parts is generally richer and 
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heavier and communications are easier and_ better 
developed, than in the Northern Province. Lake Chilwa 
and the lower reaches of the Shire River both have the 
advantages of proximity to large markets. The south- 
ward flow of the fish trade has also been given added 
impetus by heavy demand in Southern Rhodesia and 
Portuguese East Africa. Local demand in the Central 
and Southern Provinces is by no means fully satisfied, 
but until the threat of famine arose in 1949, a limited export 
of fish was permitted. Export figures for the years 
1946 to 1950 inclusive were as follows :— 


The greater part of the fish caught by natives is sold 
to local consumers on the beach, bartered for other 
foodstufis, or distributed amongst the fishing team for 
their personal needs. Such fish as is surplus to local 
requirements and the personal needs of the fishermen is 
bought by native buyers who come down from the inland 
areas on foot or bicycle. These buy sun-dried and hot- 
smoked fish and carry it back for sale in the various 
township markets or hawk it through the inland villages. 
Naturally, the turnover by one individual is limited by 
the small load which can be carried on foot or with the 


, FISH EXPORTS, 1946-50 
Ib. 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Consumer |__| a = = 
Country Total all | | 
nee Dried Salted Fresh Dried | Salted ES Fresh | ies | "ee 
— = | — —-— ————— —- —— 
N. Rhodesia ra — a a — 
S. Rhodesia 15,560 98,874 ss 10,964 | 88,745 143,089 aa 
Portuguese 225,948 | 
East Africa | 9,083 = 6,541 a | fe 1,631 = 
S. Africa — 180 — — 1,246 45 
Tous ..| — 26,430 | 98,874 = 18,410 | 88,745 7 may ca, pe We cae 
Total all types | 225,948 125,304 - "107,155 | 145,966 45 
Equivalent | - yee 
weight as 
fresh fish 285,848 238,856 N.A N.A. 


Methods and Equipment 

The main methods in use at present by the non- 
native fishing organisations are shore seine and open 
water ring net. Gill netting and hook and line fishing are 
resorted to, but to a much smaller extent. These 
firms use imported tackle and powered craft of the 
motor cruiser type. The mainstay of native fishery in 
the central and southern parts of Lake Nyasa is the shore 
seine, but in the northern portion a form of open water 
net is also extensively used. This is fished from two 
canoes and works rather on the dip net principle. Gill 
net and hook and line fishing is also carried on, but on a 
very minor scale. Fishing in Lake Chilwa is, however, 
nearly entirely by means of gill nets which are staked out 
in the shallow water. Basket traps set in reeds are also 
extensively used in the mouths of various rivers running 
into the Lake and the Shire River itself. 


Nets are made up locally, with line spun from indigenous 
fibres, of which a type of China grass is the most common. 
From 1938 to date, however, thread from the walls of 
old motor tyres has become increasingly popular and has 
tended to displace the local twine, especially in the more 
commercialised South. In Lake Chilwa, the heavier 
grades of ordinary sewing cotton are used for the making 
of gill nets, for which a fine twine is required. All the 
line produced by the native fishermen is spun by rolling 
the fibre on the thigh or a smooth piece of motor tyre. 
No commercial aids whatsoever are used. Ropes are 
made from plaited palm leaves, plaited withes, strips of 
bark tied together or strips of bark spun into rope. 
Fishing craft are dug-out canoes. 


Organisation of Trade 

Fish caught by the non-native concerns are trans- 
ported and retailed by them. A proportion is sold fresh 
at the lake shore and some is carried fresh to markets 
at Zomba, Blantyre and Limbe. The bulk, however, 
is sun dried and then hot-smoked or else dry salted and 
sold in bulk to the various non-native owned estates 
and industrial concerns, for labour rations. As has been 
said, a considerable quantity was exported in previous 
years, and the salted fish was produced mainly for this 
market. So far, no use has been made of the waste 
products for fish meal, oil extraction or the manufacture 
of fertiliser, but a new company about to begin operations 
intends to develop this. No deep freezing has been 
attempted, but one firm has a small cool store for over- 
night storage of fresh fish pending transport to market. 


this trade is carried on by a vast number 
Broadly speaking native 
It is a 


aid of a bicycle ; 
of small scale transactions. 
fishing is not a purely commercial activity. 
subsistence activity with a commercial side, emphasis on 
that side increasing from North to South, till in the 
extreme South the commercial content begins to be 
dominant. 


Possibilities of Improving Distribution and Output 

At present the demand for fish considerably exceeds 
supply, and in these circumstances a search for better 
systems of distribution is somewhat academic. The 
native trade system appears to be somewhat disorganised 
at first sight, but it does give a wide and rapid distribution 
of this very perishable product, and while demand exceeds 
supply and while the bulk of the consumers are diffused 
over the rural areas rather than concentrated in towns, 
it is difficult to see how it can be improved upon. Bulk 
buying at established centres might possibly be arranged, 
but this, if in fact it succeeded at all, would merely tend 
to canalise existing supplies rather than increase the 
quantities on the market. Owing to the extreme irregu- 
larity of supplies it would be difficult to run bulk transport 
at economic rates and the shortfall in turnover would no 
doubt be reflected in an increased price to the consumers. 
When supply exceeds the ordinary demand and the 
fishermen has difficulty in disposing of his catch then 
some such system, run on the basis of a Co-operative 
Society or Public Utility Company, will be possible and 
desirable. 

The wide difference between the apparent potential of 
the Protectorate waters and the actual landings shows 
that there is considerable margin for expansion of output. 
There also appears to be a considerable future for fish 
farming in the Protectorate if a cheap source of fish food 
can be found. In view of the obvious room for ex- 
pansion in the natural fisheries, farming has not hitherto 
received much attention. The improved output of 
natural fisheries must come largely from exploitation 
of a wider range of species and extension of commercial 
fishing of the deeper water, but there is some room for 
expansion of existing types of fishing. The fishing of 
the deeper waters involves the introduction of more non- 
native enterprise because the native will for many years 
lack the capital for the big craft necessary for deep-water 
work. 

The exploitation of other species or even the expansion 
of existing types of fishing could also be carried out 
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without difficulty and without assistance from Govern- 
ment by non-native enterprise. In so far as these objects 
lie within the African’s powers of achievement it neverthe- 
less seems necessary to ensure that he has an opportunity 
to achieve them, even at the expense of some time lag in 
development. Efforts are, therefore, being made to 
stimulate native production in the waters which lie within 
their range. Increase in African output depends on the 
introduction of better gear and new methods, and the 
creation of a truly ‘commercial ” outlook amongst the 
fishermen themselves. Efforts to introduce such aids as 
simple spinning machines for twine and rope have been 
made in the past and will be continued in the future, but 
the response has been so poor as to offer little hope of 
success in the near future. A more promising approach 
appears to be the bulk purchasing of good twines, ropes, 
etc., and retailing at cost to the individual fishermen. 
Owing to supply difficulties it has only recently been 
possible to try this method, and it is too early to say how 
far it will really be successful. 


Minerals 
There is at present little mineral production in Nyasa- 
land but the following minerals are present :— 


Asbestos (Amphibole Variety) 

Occurs in the Kirk Mountain Range near the 
Neno-Ncheu District boundary. This area was pros- 
pected in 1930 and some good fibre was reported. The 
unweathered zone was not reached and the quantity and 
quality of fresh mineral is not known. 


Bauxite 

Deposits occur on Lichenya plateau, Mount Mlanje, 
Southern Province. These were prospected thoroughly 
by a large mining corporation a few years ago. The 
estimated quantity is about 60 million tons, the average 
percentage composition being :— 
Al1,Os, 42-7 ; Fe,O3, 13-9; TiO., 1-57; loss in ignition 
(mainly water), 24:6; Quartz, 15-6; Silicates, 2:2. 


Coal 

There are two main fields, one in the Lake Nyasa basin 
at Livingstonia in the Northern Province, the other at 
Sumbu in the Zambesi basin in the extreme south of the 
Protectorate. Both fields have been mapped and the 
northern one is being tested by drilling undertaken at 
Government expense. Both conform with the general 
run of South African coals of Karroo age. 


Corundum 

Occurs in the  nepheline-syenite with _ lit-par-lit 
injections of pegmatite in the Thambani Hills which 
flank the western boundary near the Blantyre-Salisbury 
road. Weathering has given rise to rich patches of eluvial 
and alluvial ore with which is associated a good deal of 
brown zircon. These deposits were worked between 
1942 and 1946, during which period exports amounted to 
approximately 1,000 tons. Production was resumed in 
1949, exports amounting to 79 tons valued at £1,875, 
In 1950 184 tons valued at £4,336 were exported. 


Graphite 

There are extensive belts of graphite-gneiss in many 
districts, some with massive segregations of slightly 
siliceous graphite. The best is probably in the Dedza- 
Dowa-Domira Bay-Kota Kota area, and it is quite likely 
that careful prospecting would reveal some useful ore 
bodies. Small samples have been reported on favourably. 


Ilmenite 

Considerable quantities of Ilmenite-Magnetite rubble 
derived from quartzite bands in gneiss are reported as 
occurring scattered throughout the Port Herald hills in 
the Southern Province, quite near the Trans-Zambesia 
Railway. 
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_ Kyanite 


Segregations occur in Kyanite-quartz-schist bands in 
the basement gneisses of the Kirk Range which forms the 
western boundary of the Protectorate in the Ncheu 
District. The best lies near Kapirimdimbi Peak, where 
boulders from these bands weighing up to 30 tons apiece 
may be found. Analysis gives : 

A1l,03, 58:2% ; SiO., 36:7% ; Fe,O3, 0°86% ; ‘Tio,, 
1-27°% ; and loss on ignition at 2-6%. 


The quantity available has been estimated in tens of 
thousands of tons. It is workable by open cut. 


Mica ; 

This was worked sporadically for many years by prospec- 
tors in the Kirk Mountains in the Dowa, Dedza, Mzimba 
and Karonga (N. Nyasa) Districts. It occurs in pegmatite 
veins and reefs mainly intrusive into the Mafingi Series. 
Sheets over 9 inches square have been found, but it seems 
that the best have been picked, for activity gradually waned 
and then ceased. Micaceous pegmatites are plentiful, 
but only rarely is good quality mica seen now-a-days. 
One hundred and twenty-five tons of mica were exported 
from the Dedza region in the period 1910 to 1916, but 
since that time exports have ceased. 


General 

Amongst minerals of interest but not present in im- 
portant amounts may be mentioned apatite, galena, and 
monazite. Raw materials for the manufacture of cement 
are under investigation; several brick and tile clay 
deposits have been tested and found suitable and although 
bricks are made throughout the Protectorate there is as 
yet no large scale production of tiles. 


Manufactures 

Little large-scale manufacture as such is done in the 
Protectorate. What does exist is connected with process- 
ing or packing of primary products such as tobacco, tea, 
sisal, cotton and tung. There are five cotton ginneries at 
present in operation and one factory for the processing of 
tung oil. The Imperial Tobacco Company Limited, the 
United Tobacco Company (South) Limited, and Messrs. 
Gallagher Limited produce tobacco both for local manu- 
facture and for export and a by-product, nicotine sulphate, 
is also produced on a small scale. Soap is manufactured 
by the Citrona Soap Company, a subsidiary of Lever 
Bros. Other small concerns produce rice, flour, dairy 
products, bacon, fish, furniture, small boats and yachts, 
bricks, timber, rope and twine, and plywood. Investiga- 
tions are at present in progress as to the possibility of 
mining coal in the Protectorate. 


Village Industries 

These are few and very limited in scope. Most villagers 
manufacture for their own needs only and not for sale. 
There is, however, a trade in basket-making and net- 
making and a certain amount of tanning and cobbling is 
done. A few craftsmen also carve wood and ivory for 
the tourist trade. 


Industrial Licensing 

To protect new industries of benefit to the territory the 
Industrial Licensing Ordinance (Ordinance No. 31 of 
1948) has been enacted. Up-to-date it has been applied 
to the manufacture of beer (other than native beer), 
processed products of fish livers and viscera, plywood, 
cement and paper pulp, but its extension to other com- 
modities is also under consideration. The Ordinance 
provides, inter alia, that a licence may be refused if it is 
thought that the capital, technical skill, or raw materials 
available are inadequate to secure the successful establish- 
ment of the industry in question, or on the grounds that 
factories already established in the Protectorate for the 
manufacture of the article for which an application is 
made have an actual or potential output sufficient to meet 
the actual or potential demands of consumers. in the 
Protectorate. 
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Other Economic Activities 

Tourist Industry 

The tourist industry is assisted by the Nyasaland 
Publicity Committee, a non-statutory, voluntary body 
composed of representatives of Government and com- 
mercial interests associated with tourism, such as the 
railways, motor transporters and hotel managements. 
A Publicity Bureau in Blantyre operates under the aegis 
of this Committee on funds supplied by Government. 
Publicity material, published at Government expense, 
includes a handbook “‘ Nyasaland Calling,” of which there 
were three editions totalling approximately 27,000 copies, 
a road map of Nyasaland, published in two editions, a 
booklet, ‘‘ Notes for Visitors,” a coloured folder, a series 
of picture postcards. These publications were distributed 
through the Publicity Bureau to publicity and tourist 
organisations outside the Protectorate, and were also 
issued to visitors at the Bureau. The Publicity Bureau 
was closed from the 3rd September, 1939, to August, 1946. 
Callers at the Bureau are estimated at about 1,200 between 
1946 and 1948. Government expenditure was at the rate 
of £2,000 a year over this same period compared with 
£800 a year before the war. 

The following number of tourists and visitors entered 
Nyasaland between 1938 and 1948 :— 


Tourists and Visitors, 1938-48 


Year Europeans Asian and Coloured 
1938 2,298 363 
1939 2,111 332 
1940 2,301 434 
1941 2,388 504 
1942 2,005 799 
1943 1,781 803 
1944 1,750 771 
1945 1,325 802 
1946 2,041 7717 
1947 2,681 1,149 
1948 2,939 881 


Hotel accommodation in Nyasaland has, in the past, 
generally been inadequate in quantity, considering the 
undoubted attraction of the Protectorate for tourists, 
and the potential economic value of a well organised 
tourist trade. Recently, a large luxury hotel has been 
constructed at Cape Maclear, and a nearby hotel at 
Monkey Bay has been modernised—both of these by 
local enterprise. The completion of these two ventures 
contributes materially to the amenities of Nyasaland 
for holidays, and will go a long way towards inducing a 
flow of traffic to and through the territory. There are no 
hotels in the Northern Province, which has few towns of 
any size, but provision is made for travellers in Govern- 
ment Rest Houses at Fort Hill, Njakwa, Mzimba and 
Nkata Bay where accommodation for four persons per 
rest house has been provided. An African caretaker, 
who is capable of cooking meals for travellers, is in charge 
of each. The completion of the road programmes in 
the post-war development plan and improved air com- 
munications should have an appreciable effect on the 
number of visitors to the Protectorate as a whole. 


Distributive Trade 

The bulk of the distributive trade has been carried by a 
few large concerns which have built up branch retail 
businesses with numerous stores carrying goods for retail 
all over the teritory to provide the needs both of Europeans 
and Africans. Indian traders are engaged in retail but 
on a comparatively small scale. United Kingdom manu- 
facturers and exporters do not, in many cases, maintain 
direct agencies in the Protectorate with the result that 
purchases have frequently to be made, perhaps at increased 
cost, through agencies in Kenya, Southern Rhodesia, and 
the Union of South Africa. 

With the difficulties of communication which obtained 
in the past the achievements of trade in maintaining 
supplies of consumer goods from abroad have been con- 
siderable. Development works, the United Kingdom 
export drive, and the advance of the African socially and 


in education are now creating new conditions of greater 
opportunity with fuller scope for the competition which is 
natural to trade. It is to be hoped that the trade will take 
full advantage of these conditions as the African consumer 
is already showing an interest in better class goods and 
the growth of consumer interest in the African is essential 
to the improvement of the standard of living, to the 
prosperity of the territory and His Majesty’s Government’s 
policy of Colonial Development. 


Professions 

There are six Commissioned Land Surveyors in the 
Protectorate, one of whom is employed by Government. 

There are 43 registered medical practitioners ; of these 
24 are in the Government Medical Service. Missions 
employ a further thirteen and commercial concerns four. 
Their qualifications are those of the United Kingdom. 
In addition there are thirteen licensed Medical Practitioners 
all in Government service. They are licenciates of Indian 
universities, and are employed as Sub-Assistan Surgeons, 
usually in charge of the smaller African hospitals. Govern- 
ment employs a Matron and seventeen nursing Sisters of 
the Colonial Nursing Service. There are also numerous 
Nursing Sisters in the service of Missions. There are 46 
registered European midwives, more than half of whom are 
employed by Missions, and the remainder by Govern- 
ment. There are 104 African midwives registered on the 
roll of midwives. There are five qualified pharmacists, 
all in Government service. There is no practising optician 
resident in Nyasaland, but periodic visits are made by an 
optician from Southern Rhodesia. There are four 
registered dentists, all with United Kingdom qualifications. 
One is in the service of Government, and the remainder in 
private practice. 

In the field of Education, the Government staff com- 
prises a Director, a Deputy Director, and seven Education 
Officers. The Missions employ 49 University graduates, 
67 other trained Europeans, and a small number of un- 
trained personnel in the teaching of Africans. There are 
402 African teachers of Special and English grades, and 
approximately 2,000 vernacular teachers. 


Co-operative Movement 

The Co-operative Societies Ordinance No. 20 of 1946, 
became law on 31st August, 1946, and a Registrar (now 
Commissioner) of Co-operative Societies was appointed 
with effect from Ist January, 1947. Preliminary investiga- 
tions which were begun in 1938 were interrupted by the 
outbreak of war, and the introduction of the Co-operative 
movement thus dates from the beginning of 1947. The 
first few months were devoted to examining the economic 
needs of the African population and making preliminary 
plans for the foundation of societies. By the beginning of 
1948 there were 14 registered societies, of which 12 were 
consumer societies, one was a ghee-producing society, and 
one a mutual aid society. By the end of 1950 there were 
altogether 70 societies, 36 of which were consumer 
societies, and 24 were dairy societies. There are also a 
Union of Consumers’ Societies, formed in 1950, and two 
Unions of Dairy Societies, one formed in 1948 and one in 
1950. 

The membership of registered societies stood at 2,588 
on 31st December, 1950, and their working capital at 
£6,194. Some of the Native Administrations are taking a 
marked interest in the movement, as also are some estate 
owners and managers. Most of the development is taking 
place in the Northern Province. ; 

The Co-operative movement is still in its infancy and 
the majority of the inhabitants have little idea of the 
principles of co-operation. Many of the people are 
interested in trading as a means of livelihood and every 
encouragement is given to the formation of consumer 
societies in order to enable them to trade on their own 
account and by means of bonus on purchases to obtain 
their requirements at cheaper rates than can be done by 
purchasing from non-operative retail stores. Most 
societies sell to non-members in order to encourage 
new members to join. Every effort is made to encourage 
members to take an active interest in the conduct of the 
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affairs of their own society in order to build up their 
interest in and knowledge of public matters. 

The following table shows the types of societies 
registered, with their membership and working capital at 
the end of 1950 :— 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 1950 
Type of Society No. | Members | Working 
Capital 

7 £ 
Consumers a me Ss 36 1,529 5,208 
Consumers and Milling 1 38 50 
Union of Consumers 1 18 96 
Maize Milling oa +h 3 231 291 
Producers (Vegetables) ee 1 38 32 
Producers (Coffee and Wheat) 2 67 27 
Dairies i a .. | 24 647 235 
Unions of Dairies yi 2 20 255 
Total .. a3 23 .. | 70 2,588 6,194 


Two Thrift and Credit Societies were founded, but 
ceased to function in 1949 since members failed to keep 
up their contributions, partly as a result of the drought. 
Efforts are, however, being made to encourage the forma- 
tion of societies of this kind. 

Producer Societies are at present mainly confined to 
Dairy Societies producing ghee. Most of these societies are 
based on a village or clan basis amongst the individualistic 
cattle owners of the Northern Province. These societies 
have been successful and an increasing number are forming 
as the milk producers realise the value of co-operation 
in this particular field. It is intended eventually to 
encourage them to extend their activities to other spheres 
of dairy produce. Two coffee growers’ societies were 
formed in 1950. 

Facilities for Agricultural Credit are given by Govern- 
ment, and as long as the traditional system of land tenure 
remains unchanged and the present methods of cultivation 
continue it is unlikely that there will be any need for 
Agricultural Credit Societies on the Raiffeisen model. 


Employment and Labour Supply’ 
(i) Local Employment 

Most workers are not divorced from the land but 
maintain their own village gardens where they grow at 
any rate a proportion of their food supplies. Even those 
employed in townships live for the most part in the 
surrounding country, as native townships have not yet 
grown up. For this reason, at certain seasons of the year, 
labour does not offer itself as freely as at others. No 
statistics are available of the numbers employed in 
subsistence agriculture, but in 1948 the approximate 
numbers engaged in producing tobacco and cotton on 
African Trust Land were 104,500 and 40,000 respectively. 
The European tobacco industry gives seasonal employment 
to some 20,000 Africans on field work, with a further 
10,000 employed in the factories and at the auction floors 
at the period. The tea industry carries nearly 44,000 on 
its employment rolls, whilst the Public Works Department 
and the Nyasaland Railways, Ltd., employ an average of 
8,500 and 5,000 respectively. Another large group known 
to be paid employment is that of domestic servants, mostly 
male, who probably total between 8,000 and 9,000. 

It is estimated that development schemes in the 
Protectorate, including the Government’s own schemes, 
those of the Colonial Development Corporation and of 
private enterprise, will, when fully under way, require 
some 30,000 men to implement them. Allowing for the 
inclusion of some women and young persons in the 
figures just given, for immigrant labour from Portuguese 
East Africa, and for the fact that labourers are not 
employed the whole year round it is considered that there 
is no considerable reserve of fit male workers not 
employed either on their own account or for wages 
within the country or abroad. 

The majority of the unskilled workers in the Pro- 
tectorate are employed under what is known as a “ ticket 
contract.” A “‘ ticket contract,” according to the Native 
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Ordinance No. 4 of 1944 means a contract commencing 
from the date of performance of the first day’s work 
whereby an employee contracts to work for 30 consecutive 
working days (exclusive of Sunday and Public Holidays) 
each day worked being marked daily on the ticket by the 
employer. Some employers, particularly among the 
industrial concerns, do not adhere to the “ ticket 
contract ” of 30 working days, but pay their labourers at 
the end of each month for the number of days actually 
worked in that month, whether this be one or 27. In 
agricultural employment, where the 30 day ticket is 
almost universal, it is in practice the rare exception for a 
man to work for 30 consecutive working days, so much so 
that some employers offer a bonus to workers who 
complete their 30 days work within a reasonable period 
of time. 

The minimum rate of pay for unskilled labourers in 
private employment was fixed at 17s. 6d. for a 30-day 
ticket in 1950, exclusive of food or cash in lieu thereof. 
This rate is low when compared with wages offering in 
Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa but it 
represents a considerable advance from the average rate 
of 6s. paid in Nyasaland in 1938. 

Unemployment problems, as found in more developed 
and industrialised countries, do not exist and there are no 
Employment Exchanges. Labour Registry Offices are 
maintained at eight of the more important District 
headquarters. 


(ii) Migrant Labour 


The cause of the labour migration to Southern Rhodesia 
and the Union of South Africa, where higher wages are 
offered than in Nyasaland, is basically economic, but it 
has become almost traditional. In 1949, a sample survey 
was conducted in the Southern Province to find out the 
reasons for emigration. Of the 2,202 emigrants questioned, 
nearly 70 per cent stated that they were emigrating in 
order to obtain the money necessary to buy bicycles, 
clothes, cattle, or other goods, not obtainable in Nyasa- 
land. Over 72 per cent stated that they would work in 
Nyasaland if higher wages were obtainable there, and a 
further 6 per cent would stay if they could obtain the same 
things in the shops in Nyasaland as abroad. A small 
proportion of the migrant workers marry and settle in 
the countries to which they have gone, but the majority 
return to their homes within two or three years. The 
average exodus from 1938 to 1947 was 35,446 per annum. 
The number of identity certificates endorsed for approval 
abroad issued in 1948, 1949 and 1950 were slightly lower 
at 33,920, 32,395 and 32,081 respectively. The table on 
next page shows the number of identity certificates issued 
in 1950 and the previous years, and the countries for which 
they were endorsed. There are no statistics available of 
the number of natives returning to Nyasaland from abroad 
during the same period. Considerable numbers are known 
to return annually, but it is estimated that in 1950 there 
were about 87,000 Nyasas working in Southern Rhodesia 
and about 40,000 in the Union of South Africa, as well 
as 3,000-4,000 in Tanganyika and about 6,000 in Northern 
Rhodesia. . 

Labour is recruited for work in Southern Rhodesia by 
the Rhodesia Native Labour Supply Commission. In 
1950, the Commission’s permit was for 8,000 recruits, but 
the actual number obtained was 1,120 in 1948, 2,248 in 
1949 and 1,935 in 1950. The quota requires annual 
renewal and is determined in the light of local labour 
conditions and the requirements of Nyasaland’s food 
supply. Volunteers for work in the Rand Gold Mines 
are also recruited under Governor’s permit by the Wit- 
watersrand Native Labour Association, whose permit in 
1950 allowed them to have at any time not more than 
10,000 outside recruits in the mines. The number in 
employment at the end of 1950 was 7,889, compared with 
8,022 at the end of 1949. 

Labourers who are recruited under a Governor’s Permit, 
go out under a contract made in Nyasaland providing for 
deferred pay and family remittances while the worker is 
away, and for his repatriation to the place of engagement 
on completion of his contract. The maximum contract 
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RATES OF PAY AND NORMAL HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE TYPICAL 


OCCUPATIONS IN THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES, 


Industry or 
Service 


A. Europeans— 
(i) Government 
Service. 


(ii) Commerce 
and Industry 


(iii) Agriculture. . 


pay inclusive 
of food allow- 


ance). 
(i) Government 
Service. 


(ii) Commerce. . 


(iii) Agriculture. . 


(iv) Light Industry 


(v) Building and 
Road Con- 
struction. 

(vi) Railways 


Occupation 


Average Rates 


of pay (per 
month unless 


otherwise 
stated) 
Clerks (M.). £40 
Clerks (F.). £29 
Storekeepers. £60 
Works Supervisors. £47 
Clerks (M.). £30 10s 
Accountants. £49 
Shop Assistants (M.). £49 
Shop Assistants (F.). £39 
Plumbers. £83 
Bricklayers. £83 
Carpenters. £83 
Plant Operators £70 
(earth moving 
machinery). 
Foremen Super- £70 
visors. 
Estate Assistants. £43 
Clerks. £20 
Shop Assistants. £12 
Storekeepers. £35 
Unskilled labour. 9d. per day. 
Clerks. £2 Ss. to 
£18 10s. 
Artizans. £3 Ss. to £7 
Overseers, Field | £1 10s. to £7 
Assistants, etc. 
Storekeepers. £1 Ss. 6d. 
Unskilled labour. £1 2s. 6d. to 
£1 10s. per 
30-day 
ticket. 
Tea and Tobacco | £1 7s. to £2 
Factory Workers. per 30-day 
ticket. 
Artizans. £1 to £10 
Unskilled labour. 18s. 6d. to 
£i Is. per 
26 or 27- 
day ticket. 
Unskilled labour. lid. per day. 
Unskilled labour. £1 4s. per 26 
or 27-day 


ticket. 


1949 


Hours of 
Work (per 
week unless Remarks 
otherwise 
stated) 

ai House rent payable at 

37h the rate of 10 per 

374 cent of salary. 

42 

42 Free of Income Tax ; 

42 f and free housing. 

42 J 

At 7s. per hour plus 

45 overtime at time 

45 and a half; and 

45 housing allowance, 
£10 per month. 

45 Salary £50, overtime 
at Ss. 3d. per hour 
and accommoda- 
tion. 

45 Salary £60 plus hous- 
ing worth £10. 

45 Plus bonus on annual 
results, 

42 Free of Income Tax. 

42 Free of Income Tax. 

42 Free of Income Tax. 


74 hours per 
d. 


ay. 
374 hours per} According to length 
week. of service and edu- 
cational qualifica- 
tions ; average 
about £5 per month. 
74 hours per 
day. 
74 hours per 
day. 
50 hours per | Plus Commission on 
week. sales, 
6to 10hours | Facilities for earning 
per day. overtime and over- 
task ; housing pro- 
vided when re- 
quired. Midday 
meal usually given 
in Tea Industry. 
6 to 10 hours 
per day. 
8 hours per | Average £2 to £3 per 
day. month plus hous- 
ing. 
8 hours per | Midday meal usually 
day. provided. 
8 hours per | Housing provided 
day. when necessary. 
8 hours per | Housing provided 
day. when necessary. 


MIGRANT WOR Ee nae CERTIFICATES ISSUED, 


beteeaty Google 
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period is eighteen months in the case of recruits of the 
Witwatersrand Native Labour Association Limited for 
work on the Rand Gold Mines, and two years in the case 
of men going to Southern Rhodesia. Although the 
proportion choosing to go out under contract is probably 
on the increase, the majority still prefer to go un- 
covenanted, and these men have in the past tended to 
remain away for longer periods, extending up to three or 
four years or even more. Under an [Inter-Territorial 
Agreement which came into force on Ist January, 1949, 
arrangements have been made for a system of family 
remittances and deferred pay for all migrant workers 
proceeding to Southern Rhodesia or Northern Rhodesia 
and for their return to Nyasaland after a maximum period 
of two years’ absence, unless they are accompanied by 
their families, in which case in certain circumstances they 
may remain away indefinitely. Other arrangements for 
their well-being are also provided for under the Agreement, 
and its purpose is to remove or mitigate many of the 
economic and social evils of migration. 

Remittances sent to Nyasaland through the Post Office 
from the Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia 
in 1949, the majority of which can be assumed to be from 
natives, were as follows :— 


(a) Postal Orders : From South Africa £182,660 
(b) Money Orders : 


From South Africa 54,729 
From Southern Rhodesia 2,435 
£239,824 


In addition remittances from recruits of the Witwaters- 
rand Native Labour Association, Ltd., paid in Nyasaland 
totalled about £28,300 odd, whilst deferred pay to the men 
on their return to this country amounted to over £85,000 
in 1949. 

Increasing use is being made by migrant workers in 
Southern Rhodesia of the facilities afforded by the 
Nyasaland Government Representative’s office for sending 
remittances to Nyasaland, and the total of Native 
Remittances, Deferred Pay, and Deceased Estates 
Deposits dealt with by this Office rose from £7,850 in 
1944 to £17,657 in 1948, but falling to £8,012 in 1949, 


Fuel and Power (including Water) 


(a) Electric Power 

An Electrical Services Department was set up in April, 
1950, and is responsible for all public electricity supplies 
in the Protectorate. The areas at present served by 
public supply are Zomba, Blantyre and Limbe, and it 
was planned to have similar facilities in Fort Johnston 
and Lilongwe Townships during 1951. 

Nyasaland suffers from lack of electricity supplies, and 
the Government have made loan provision of £700,000 
for electricity development. A new steam power station 
was scheduled to commence building in 1951 to serve the 
Blantyre/Limbe area, and should be commissioned by 
1952 ; a hydro-electric extension to the Zomba under- 
taking was begun during 1950 and was due for com- 
missioning late in 1951; the new Lilongwe undertaking 
was to be commissioned in 1951 using diesel power 
plant ; similar installations at Fort Johnston, Mlanje, 
Cholo and Dedza were also in the programme for 1951. 

Power is supplied in Zomba at present by a small hydro- 
electric plant consisting of two Pelton wheels, and two 70 
kilowatt alternators, augmented by a 50 kilowatt diesel 
set. The power supply is purely for domestic consump- 
tion. At Blantyre the electrical power plant consists of 
three diesel driven alternators with a total outout of 
255 kilowatts. This plant has recently been augmented by 
the addition of a Paxman unit with a maximum output 
of 264 kilowatts. The minimum cost per unit is 24d. with 
fixed charges of 7s. per month for domestic use, and a 
sliding scale from 6d. to 24d. for industrial use. 


(b) Water Power 


The stabilisation of Lake Nyasa by the construction of 
a barrage on the Shiré River has been accepted as a 
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cardinal point of Government policy, and the necessary 
surveys are now being undertaken. The stabilisation of 
the level of the Lake would greatly increase facilities for 
the development of Lake transport, and would also allow 
of the Shiré River being utilised for irrigation and hydro- 
electric power projects. 


(c) Coal 

Experimental drillings are being undertaken near 
Livingstonia near the North end of the Lake and although 
first results look promising it is as yet too early to assess 
the real prospects. Meanwhile local requirements are 
imported from Southern Rhodesia, South Africa and 
Portuguese West Africa. 


(d) Petrol and Oil 
All requirements are imported. 


if. FINANCE AND TRADE 


Public Finance 

(a) Central Government 

Total figures of revenue and expenditure for the period 
1929-48, as well as details of actual revenue for 1948, 
revised estimates for 1949 and estimates for 1950 are 
shown in the following tables :— 


REVENUE, 1948-1951 (£7000) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 
(actual) | (actual) (revised (estimate) 


Import Duties . 

Export Duties .. 

Excise and Surtax Duty 

Income Tax ae 

Native Tax : a3 

Other Taxes, Licences, 
etc. .. Se 

Fees and Services : 

Posts and Telegraphs . . 

Other Ordinary Revenue 


Total Ordinary Revenue 


Colonial Development 
and Welfare Grants. . 

Guaranteed Loan and 
Trans-Zambesia Rail- 
way Guarantee Ser- 
vice. 

Trans - Zambesia Rail- 
way Debenture Inter- 
est and Redemption 45 | 


: | 2,049 


44 48 
2,588 | 3,462 


Total Revenue. . 


EXPENDITURE, 1948-1951 (£°000) 


Public Debt Charges .. 295 205 204 204 
Trans - Zambesia_ Rail- 
way : 


Debenture Interest .. 75 44 48 48 
Pensions and Gratuities 84 99 iil 111 
Administrationf sie 266 209 231 289 
Education on Bis 133 161 180 248 
Medical. . 146 163 191 228 
Law and Order (includ 

ing defence) . g 104 149 187 256 
Agriculture... 104 162 202 206 
Forestry, and game, fish 

and tsetse control .. 21 51 69 106 


Lands and surveys (in- 
cluding geological sur- 


vey) .. oe a3 28 76 291 72 
Veterinary w 36 32 46 64 
Posts and Telecommuni- 

cations : 90 85 110 119 


Public Works Depart- 
ment and Recurrent 219 360 463 459 


ete Works Seed 

nary ; 188 532 668 792 
Other Expenditure he 316 417 644 664 
Total Expenditure .. | 2,105 | 2,745 | 3,645 | 3,866 


* Including £36,500 reimbursement by the Colonial 
Development Corporation towards cost of the Vipya Tung 
Experiments. 

+ Including the Governor, Accountant-General, Audit, 
Executive and Legislative Councils, Customs, Income Tax 
Department, Legal, Native Administration, Printing and 
Secretariat. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 


Year Total 
Revenue Expenditure 
£ £ 
1929 898,294 410,688 
1930 442,663 428,850 
1931 482,500 501,976 
1932 530,931 505,800 
1933 541,181 528,361 
1934 560,552 $71,674 
1935 648,843 606,531 
1936 798,426 754,217 
1937 772,930 765,213 
1938 842,411 810,261 
1939 817,485 805,637 
1940 909,699 1,001,987 
1941 902,984 879,707 
1942 911,714 826,368 
1943 1,029,051 1,175,615 
1944 1,029,283 1,032,195 
1945 1,916,205 1,771,184 
1946 1,287,080 1,136,883 
1947 1,631,467 1,375,645 
1948 2,048,732 2,104,893 
1949 2,587,664 2,745,295 


The main items included in Public Works Extra- 
ordinary in 1949, 1950 and 1951 were as follows :— 


1949 1950 1951 
(actual) | (revised | (estimate) 
£7000 ~—|_s estimate) £000 
£000 
European housing Re 187 170 160 
African housing .. ee 38 95 97 
Other building .. et 52 124 192 
Roads. os eS 121 182 278 
Aerodromes aA ie 62 89 55 
| 


Public loans totalling £3,570,000 were issued in 1932 
and 1934 with a guarantee by H.M. Government under 
the Palestine and East African Loan Acts, for the financing 
of the construction of the Zambesi bridge and allied 
undertakings. These amount to £2,000,000 43 per cent 
Guaranteed Stock, 1952-72, and £1,570,000 3 per cent 
Guaranteed Stock, 1954-74, issued in 1932 and 1934, 
respectively. Sinking Fund payments in respect of these 
public loans commenced on ist April, 1935, and 
Ist January, 1937, respectively. The cost of the loan 
services, comprising the sinking fund. payments and 
annual payments of interest to stock holders is met as 
follows :— 


ale Income from stock held by the Nyasaland Govern- 
ment in the Nyasaland railways and Trans-Zambesi 
Railways. 

2. Interest on unexpended loan balances remaining on 
deposit in the Joint Colonial Fund. 

3. Interest on the invested surplus balances of the 
Protectorate accumulated during the 1939-45 war. 

4. By grant-in-aid from the United Kingdom exchequer. 

5. By a direct charge upon Protectorate revenue, 
initiated in 1948 with the relaxation of H.M. 
Treasury control over the finances of the Pro- 
tectorate. This relaxation has been made for a 
period of five years in the first instance. 


Exchequer loans owed to the United Kingdom Treasury 
in respect of redemption of Railway Subsidy Loans (1912) 
and East African Protectorates Loan (Railways and Roads) 
were totally redeemed in 1948. Assets as at 31st December, 
1949, consisted of a cash balance of £223,938, of which 
£85,000 was deposited in the Joint Colonial Fund ; 
£32,577 of the latter was held in respect of the un- 
expended balance of the East African Guaranteed Loan. 


Total | 


1929-1949 


East African 


Expenditure Guaranteed Grants from 
met by Loan Interest Colonial 
Grants-in-aid | Charges met Development 
trom H.M. | from Colonial'| and Welfare 

Government | Development Funds 
Funds 
£ £ £ 
16,786 — — 
41,740 _ 15,700 
38, 965 23,284 50,849 
44,266 58,628 43,397 
47,148 90, 000 35,018 
49,915 129,250 18,338 
78,878 137,098 10,520 
81,168 50.245 13,056 
148,618 “= 5,868 
177,899 — 14,593 
174,281 -- 18,826 
151,277 — 14,463 
165,690 ' — 9,213 
155,162 — 9,252 
154,951 —_— 4,562 
148,858 — 3,779 
127,320 — 22,117 
133,191 — 75,692 
126,000 — 65, "095 
130,141 — 178,126 
104,859 — 46 


Advances outstanding at 31st December, 1949, were 
£743,241. Liabilities consisted at 31st December, 1949, 
of deposits on hand totalling £474,327, and the balance of 
special funds held under statute or for specific purposes 
amounting to £1,361,770, of which £859,835 was invested. 
The accumulated War Surplus Funds of the Protectorate 
totalled £635,000 at the 31st December, 1949. This sum 
remains on investment and the income is applied towards 
meeting loan service charges. The general revenue 
balance of the Protectorate as at 31st December, 1949, 
was £416,215. A sum of £2,000,000 was allocated to the 
Protectorate under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act in 1946, and an additional £500,000 in 1949. 
A further allocation of £1,000,000 is shared by Nyasaland 
and Northern Rhodesia on a regional basis. 
The principal forms of tax and other revenue collected 
are :— 
(i) Customs Import Duty. 

(ii) Income Tax. 

(iii) Native (Poll) Tax. 

(iv) Licences (Various). 

(v) Excise Duty. 

(vi) Estate Duty. 


The following table shows the rates of import duty on 
certain major commodities :— 


RATES OF IMPORT DUTY 


Article Duty 
Wheat, grain or flour Free 
Sugar 2s. per cwt. 
Coal Free 
Cement Free 


Iron and steel : 

Angle, rod and bar, H and T. joists, 
galvanised sheets for ant-proof cours- 
ing Free 

Hoop iron and ‘fasteners for baling 
local produce * 23 : 

Other 


3% ad valorem 
20% ad valorem 


Enamelware and Hollow-ware .. 25% ad valorem 
Agricultural, mining and industrial 

machinery ee Free 
Mechanics’ and artisans’ tools .. | 5% ad valorem 
Wooden boxes and casks bie ‘packing 

local produce 3% ad valorem 
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RATES OF IMPORT DUT Y—continued 


Article | Duty 


Cotton Piece Goods :— 
Not exceeding. 36i ins. in width . 
Exceeding 36 ins. in width .. F 
Grey sheeting, black and prey jeans 
and drills, 36 ins. and under . 


Cotton blankets 
Bags, sacks and sacking . 


4d. per linear yard 
4d. per square yard 
3d. per linear yard 
10d. each 

3% ad valorem 


Fertilisers and manures .. : .. | Free 
Motor and aviation spirit and fuel oil 43d. per imp. gal. 
Bicycles 15s. each 
Motor cars :— 
Of 12 h.p. and under .. 25s. per h.p. 
Over 12 h.p. and under 15 h. P. 35s. per h.p. 
Over IShp... 45s. per h.p. 
Commercial vehicles :— 
Not exceeding 30 cwts. 25s. per cwt. 
Exceeding 30 cwts. 5s. per cwt. 


Motor vehicle spares and accessories 10% ad valorem 
Tractors for use on estates S38 Free 


Traction engines and tractors for hauling 
boring plant, road graders, etc. 


Rubber tyres and tubes .. 


3% ad valorem 
6d. per Ib. 


The following table shows the Income Tax ‘(including 
Sur-Tax) payable by individuals in these different 
categories at varying income points :— 


INCOME TAX PAYABLE AT VARIOUS 
INCOME LEVELS 


: 5 Married with 

Income | Single Person Married Man Two Children 

£ £ os. d £ os. d £ os. d 

200 _— —- _— 

300 —_— _ — 

400 5 7 6 —_— _ 

500 13 10 0 — — 

600 23 10 0 25 0 _— 

700 35 7 6 810 0 — 

800 49 2 6 18 10 0 — 

900 65 7 6 28 10 O 600 
1,000 84 2 6 42 0 1410 0 
1,500 187 5 0 131 0 0 86 0 0 
2,000 32717 6 249 15 0 189 15 0 
3,000 662 5 0 568 10 O 490 10 0 
5,000 1,487 5 0 1,368 10 0 1,266 10 0 
7,500 2,718 10 0 2,593 10 0 2,473 10 0 
10,000 4,124 15 0 3,968 10 0 3,833 10 0 
29,751* | 17, "469 4 6 
30,001 * 17,469 4 6 
30,241* 17,469 4 6 


* These are the points at which maximum Income Tax and 
Sur-Tax becomes payable (i.e., 14s. 6d. in the £). 

In the above figures a deduction of £4 has been made 
for Non-Native Poll Tax set off. Personal and Child 
Allowances only are shown in the above table. 

Income Tax is charged on the profits of all companies 
whether registered locally or elsewhere, at the present rate 
of 7s. 6d. in the £. 

The following table shows the general incidence of 
Income Tax on individuals (European and Asian) and 
companies ; it is based on actual collections during the 
years indicated :— 


INCOME TAX PAID, 


Individuals : £ 
Europeans My 6,183 34,684 | 51,936 | 63,568 
Asians a a 1,348 10,964 26,353 35,763 
Companies 35,387 83,013 | 126,168 | 134,594 
42,918 | 128,661 | 204,457 | 233,925 
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(6) Local Government 


Local Government comprises Municipal Authorities in 
Townships, and Native Authorities functioning all over 
the Protectorate. During 1947-1948 Municipal Authorities’ 
revenue totalled £35,000, while expenditure amounted to 
£29,000. Native Authorities’ revenue during 1949 was 
£121,249 and expenditure was £92,312. Township 
revenue is derived almost entirely from rates and expended 
on ordinary municipal services. The revenue of Native 
Authorities comes from court fines and fees and the 
approved share of Native Tax and is used for minor works 
and administration. 


Currency and Banking 


Southern Rhodesia Currency Board notes which are for 
the time being legal tender within the Colony of Southern 
Rhodesia are legal tender without limit within the Pro- 
tectorate. All notes other than the above ceased, as from 
1st March, 1942, to be legal tender within the Protectorate. 
Coins issued by the Southern Rhodesia Currency Board 
and declared by the Government of Southern Rhodesia 
to be legal tender within Southern Rhodesia are current 
in the Protectorate. Such coins are legal tender :— 


(a) In the case of silver, bronze, cupro-nickel or other 
mixed metal coins of a higher denomination than 
one penny, for any amount not exceeding £2 ; and 


(6) in the case of bronze, cupro-nickel or other mixed 
metal coins in denominations of one penny or under, 
for any amount not exceeding one shilling in value. 


At 3lst December, 1950, Southern Rhodesia currency 
on issue to Nyasaland amounted to £2,260,091. For 
further details see page 106. 


The Standard Bank of South Africa Ltd., and Barclays 
Bank (D.C. and O.) Ltd., operate in the Protectorate, the 
former having branches in Blantyre, Limbe, Zomba and 
Lilongwe, and the latter in Blantyre and Limbe. Both 
banks operate savings bank facilities and, as at 31st 
December, 1948, possessed between them a total of 1,473 
depositors with an amount of £151,291 standing to their 
credit. 


The Post Office Savings Bank has 43 branches. At the 
end of 1950 there were over 15,000 depositors and £478,000 
stood to their credit. 


Private Investment 


No reliable estimates are available. In the improvement 
of estates, the construction of houses, hotels and stores 
and the establishment of minor factories and workshops 
private investment is expanding steadily. The execution 
of the Government development plan is leading and will 
lead to further expansion of private investment for which 
there is wide scope. 


1938 and 1941-49 


1946 1947 1948 


£ £ £ 
74,355 | 56,602 | 74,322 | 103,421 
21,620 | 56,330 | 40,117 21,730 


161,753 | 137,312 | 141,846 | 238,190 


257,728 | 250,244 | 256,285 | 363,341 | 402,460 | 586,314 
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National Income 
No official estimates have been made of the national income of Nyasaland. The following tables are taken from 
private estimates kindly supplied by Miss P. Deane :— 


National Income of Nyasaland (Residents’), 1945 


Income £7000 Output £000 Outlay - £°000 
1. African incomes .. 7,204 7. Agriculture and livestock .. 4,221 14. Personal consumption at market 7,763 
prices. 
2. Asianand coloured .. 575 8. Industry, fishing, etc. .. .. 1,601 15. Less indirect taxes sé a J2TT 
3. European individuals .. 884 9. Distribution and transport .. 970 16. Personal consumption at factor 7,486 
cost. 
4, Companies es $5 87 10. Government i Sa aa 1974 17. Government expenditure on 603 
goods and services. 
5, Government bs .. 360 11. Missions .. mie ar .. 164 18. Investment and saving .. .. 604 
12. All other including emigrant 1,180 19. Expenditure abroad... : 417 
labour 
6. Total national income .. 9,110 13. 9,110 20. Total 9,110 
The following table gives a more detailed break-down DIRECTION OF TRADE, 1938, 
of the various items making up the national output :— 1948, 1949 AND 1950 
itori I d, 19. 
ac a a Source of Imports 1938 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 
Net output of : o% (%) (%) (%) 
Agriculture and livestock— £000 £'000 Ada Faas sci = 
1, Non-African = .. 0 -. ss ss 860 United Kingdom... | 458) 43:5) 57-8) 50-4 
2. African... sis i is Ja 135961 Canada .. a 0-7 1:0 isi 0:5 
‘ ‘ = d ba ie 1-4 10-9 | 4-7 10-8 
3. Total Agriculture and livestock re 4,421 er ae Rhodesia 1-2 5:8 5-9 6:0 
, forest d building— South Africa ite 1°3 43 4:7 6:0 
geri factories ae i, a «IS Other British Countries . 1-4 2:3 3-0 3-3 
restry product: bu sit .. 700 amr a 
A Fish rod oe ee hao Total British Countries| 51-8 | 67:8 | 77-1 | 76:8 
. Building ‘ = 
Belgium 1:7 20; 0-5 _- 
9. Village industry and handicrafts bts 93 Garay 2.9 ah 02 = 
Iran 4:5 3-0 3°7 4-4 
at Toe manufacture, etc. .. ae ot 1,601 Italy 03 1.5 30 3.9 
Distribution and transport— Japan 27-0 4:7 2:8 4:7 
11. Distribution ots we até .. 1,025 Pacregusse East Africa . 1:9 3-7 2-6 2-7 
12. Transport .. ae ay oa os 245 U.S.A. 4-4 12:3 6-6 2:7 
= Other Foreign Countries 5-6 5-0 4:5 5:8 
13. Distribution and transport sis ad 1,270 = 
Government and missions— Total Foreign Countries 48-2 32:2'} -22*9'|, .23°2 
meee. oe Ok Ee ae Grand Total 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
issi 5) Direction of Exports 
16. Total government and missions seh 1,028 United Kingdom ; 90-8 73-6! 77:61 653 
Miscellaneous output— Canada .. é 0-1 1:9 0-9 1-9 
17. Migrant labour .. ee 901 Gambia .. — 0-5 0-6 0-8 
18. Miscellaneous services and property aim 219 Southern Rhodesia 1:0 2-4) 3:1 4:5 
—— Sierra Leone ae 1-2 2:3 4-7 3-9 
19. Total miscellaneous output is a 1,180 South Africa . 0-2 21. 1:3 3-1 
; —— Other British Countries . 0-9 CT ie by 4 3-2 
20. Total territorial output .. ea is 9,500 
Total British Countries 94-2 83:9 | 89-4 82:7 
The discrepancy between the totals of output as shown , a 5 Fes 
in the two tables is due to the fact that the first refers to Leong Congo a 7 ae re 
that portion of national output accruing to residents, and olland .. |... 0-2 1-9 0:8 0-8 
the second to total net output of the territory. Portugal .. 1:5 | — — — 
Portuguese East “Africa 
Trade (for secon EINER) °; 1-1 2:8 0-9 — 
The following table shows imports and exports between rede “ ne we pe | ey es 
countries. The totals include Government imports but i . ; 
not specie. Values are taken at port of entry (i.e., Beira, Total Foreign Countries 5:8 16-1 | 10-6} 17-3 
Quelimane or Mocambique) for imports, and f.o.r. Grund Toul... “ts 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 
Nyasaland Railways for exports. 


TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1938-50 


Year Total From From other Total To To other 

imports United Kingdom British Countries exports United Kingdom British Countries 

a a) | a an ae 1 = 

£ £ % 3 % £ £ % £ % 
1938 833,324 381,182 45-7 49,606 5-9 974,729 883,367 90-6 33,500 3-4 
1939 774,590 334,121 43-1 48,366 6:4 823,823 751,492 91-2 43,180 5:2 
1940 837,561 388,828 46-4 199,819 23-9 1,042,310 952,633 91-4 | 65,985 633 
1941 | 1,003,800 368,385 36-7 444,246 44-3 1,296,847 1,167,300 90:0 | 106,635 8-1 
1942 = 898,550 276,030 30-7 413,740 46-0 1,397,286 1,086,306 77-7 289,555 20:7 
1943 1,276,322 302,103 23-7 620,265 49-0 1,379,401 1,005,846 72:9 313,223 22-7 
1944 1,682,940 370,743 22:0 933,883 55°5 1,502,154 1,050,301 69-9 340,096 22-6 
1945 1,620,821 535,593 33-0 698,271 43-1 1,876,063 1,260,857 67-2 310,963 16-6 
1946 2,050,176 719,480 35:1 751,308 36°6 2,326,573 1,622,755 69-7 308 007 13-2 
1947 3,583,054 1,163,449 32-4 758,519 21-1 2,708,835 1,781,046 65-7 | 430,477 15-9 
1948 4,340,468 1,928,494 44-4 1,033,421 23-8 4,162,101 3,065,222 73:6 425,025 10-2 
1949 5,592,100 3,096,157 55:3 1,088,860 17-6 4,689,733 3,638,032 79-7 553,469 11-8 
1950 7, 543,323 3,507,306 46:5 2,057,662 27:3 4,979,939 3,143,138 63-1 | 966,357 19-4 

| 
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Table on page 60 shows, Nyasaland’s main export is 
tobacco, which accounted for 55-6 per cent of the value of 
domestic exports in 1950. Next came tea (33-9 per cent), 
cotton (6:7 per cent) and tung oil (0-9 per cent). In other 
words, these four commodities accounted for 97-1 per cent 
of Nyasaland’s domestic exports in 1950, the first three 
accounting for 96-2 per cent. 

No estimates are available showing the balance of pay- 
ments of Nyasaland. Among invisible receipts are 
remittances by Nyasas working outside Nyasaland (see 
above under ** Labour ’’), while invisible payments include 
remittances or profits by non-resident firms operating in 
Nyasaland. 


(iV) DEVELOPMENT 


Government Activities and Plans 

Government development work conforms to a compre- 
hensive plan of post-war development schemes approved 
by the Secretary of State in 1947 for completion within the 
period of operation of the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act. This plan has received some revision subse- 
quently with the approval of the Secretary of State and 
was revised in 1950 in the light of the progress then 
made, the experience gained and the current financial 
position and prospects. 

The following table gives details of the programme as 
revised in 1950 :— 

Review of Ten-Year Plan, 1950 


Proposed Estimated Proposed 
Expenditure Expenditure Expenditure 
1946-1955 , 1946-1950 1951-1955 
‘ a ; i 
Social Services £000“ £000 £000 
Health 1010 84 198 812 
Education .. 1,029 8-5 380 649 
Water Supplies .. 686 5:7 48 638 
Community Devel- 
opment a 73 0:6 20 53 
Co-operative Devel- 
opment F 36 = 033 10 26 
Total Social Services 2,834 23-5 656 2,178 
Basic Services 
Roads i .. 1,887 15-6 262 1,625 
Air Transport .. 736 6:1 349 387 
Posts and Telecom- 
munications 940 =—7°8 383 557 
Electricity .. .. 1,034 8-6 184 850 
Lake Ports .. 162 13 —_ 162 
Total Basic Services 4,759 39-4 = 1,178 3,581 
Economic Services 
Agriculture .. 946 7:8 373 573 
Veterinary .. 189 16 31 158 
Forestry .. .. 227 19 52 175 
Game, Fish and 
Tsetse Control 227. «1-9 42 185 
Land Resettlement 317-26 237 80 
Land Surveys and 
Township Plan- 
ning... . 8 1:0 10 108 
Total Economic 
Services . 2,024 16:8 745 1,279 
Administration 
Government Pro- 
vincial Building 300 92:5 —_ 300 
African = Staff 
Housing .. 324 2-7 714 250 
European Staff 
Housing .. 725 60 350 375 
Additional P.W.D. 
Staff... .. 553 46 78 475 
Provincial and Dis- 
trict Adminis- 
trations .. 155 1:2 55 100 
Other Administra- 
tion ee .. 200 1:7 75 125 
Total Administration 2,257 18-7 632 1,625 
Other 
Public Relations... 121 1-0 25 96 
Surveys... bs 78 0-6 40 38 
Total Other .. .. 199 1-6 65 134 
Grand Total . 12,073 100-0 3,276 8,797 
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The Development Plan was prepared and introduced 


against the background of many past years of rigid 


restriction of expenditure on capital and social improve- 
ments. Throughout these years a sustained effort has 
been concentrated on establishing effective communication 
with the outside world for the carriage of exports and the 
supply of the territory. Rail communication with the 
nearest port, Beira, involving the construction of the 
Zambesi Bridge, was achieved, but at a cost which left no 
resources for other major improvements and internal 
development. The Development Plan presented a pressing 
need for large-scale expansion in economic, social and 
welfare fields. At the same time it was appreciated that 
the inherent difficulties of communications, obstructing 
both supply and marketing, would be no less an obstacle 
to the Development Plan itself, and indeed that the 
execution of the plan, by increasing the demands to be 
made on transport facilities, would aggravate these 
difficulties in the initial years of its implementation. The 
Development Plan has had to be undertaken with little 
assistance from local resources in the form of manufactur- 
ing industries, skilled artisans, professional and trained 
personnel and all those large and small public and private 
services the existence of which in advanced countries 
provides a comparatively easy start for new development. 
Considerations such as these shaped the plan; in the 
result it is expected that the plan will open a new period 
of continued expansion both of public and of private 
effort, investment and achievement. 


Communications 


Special attention has been given to the development 
of communications and in the plan as so far revised, 
expenditure will be of the order of £1-9 million on roads 
alone. The main scheme projected provides for the 
construction of an arterial road from the Portuguese East 
Africa boundary near Mlanje to the business centre of 
the country at Blantyre and north through the Central 
and Northern Provinces to Tanganyika. This is the 
arterial road from which all other lines of communication 
branch, and serves agricultural, industrial and tourist and 
travel needs throughout the territory. 


Information on the development of air services will be 
found on page 43. 


Economic 


Power. A lack of local sources of power has in the 
past discouraged industrial enterprise. Fuel oils are all 
imported and there have been no local alternatives. 
Attention is now being given to the exploitation of coal 
deposits in the Northern Province. The favourable 
decision reached at the end of 1949 on the practicability of 
stabilising the level of Lake Nyasa presents an opportunity, 
of working out schemes to use the outflow in the Shire 
River for hydro-electric power. Further investigations are 
now proceeding. Inthe meantime the Nyasaland Govern- 
ment is pushing ahead with the erection of electric power 
plant in Blantyre for small industries and domestic use. 
In addition several small installations are to be erected in 
Government centres not yet supplied with electricity. 


Agriculture 

Agricultural development is already well advanced. 
There is a large production of cash crops, tobacco, cotton, 
tea, etc., as noted in the agricultural section of this survey. 
European estate owners have introduced a high standard 
of cultivation : United Kingdom firms interested in these 
products have established headquarters in Nyasaland and 
considerable progress has been made in output and in 
provision for further improvement based on scientific 
experimentation. 


Soil conservation staff have been appointed in each 
Province to carry out large-scale conservation works using 
modern machinery and, with the assistance of Provincial 
Conservation Boards set up under the Natural Resources 
Ordinance 1949 with official and non-official members, to 
supervise all such work in their areas. Besides conservation 
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work in the ridging of gardens, bunding, and the 
construction of drains, Government is using all the means 
at its disposal to see that methods of cultivation, especially 
among native growers whose traditional practices were 
harmful in many ways, are improved and that soil fertility 
is maintained by the use of manures and composts. A 
hydrological survey has been undertaken to provide the 
basis for irrigation planning ; experimental irrigation work 
is to be conducted along the Shiré River. 


Experimental work is being carried out for several crops, 
including tobacco, tea and tung for which Colonial 
Development and Welfare Schemes have been made and 
are being applied. The recent establishment of tung as a 
valuable cash crop for export has resulted very largely 
from Government experimental work. 


Together with improvements on land already worked, 
the agricultural development plan provided for the opening 
up of land not hitherto brought under cultivation because 
it was remote or previously considered infertile. Work is 
being done or is contemplated on the Vipya Highlands and 
the Nyika Plateau in the North. The Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation has taken over responsibility for such 
works and simultaneously Government is developing the 
commercial and communication services which will in the 
end create a new township in the Northern Province and 
a higher standard of life over a wide area of country which 
has hitherto been backward. 


Veterinary 


Animal stock is not at present of high quality, but it 
can be improved by selected breeding. Thus, under the 
plan, breeding stations are being established in each of the 
three Provinces at Mikolongwe, Chipazi and Chitara, at 
which national breeding herds will be built up by pur- 
chasing and breeding from selected local animals. Im- 
provement will of necessity be gradual, but the use of local 
animals will give a more certain improvement than the 
introduction from outside of animals not acclimatised to 
local conditions. In addition to this work, the Govern- 
ment is to undertake a veterinary disease survey, and work 
simultaneously proceeds on investigations to deal with 
tsetse-fly. 


Forestry 


Good progress has already been made with a scheme to 
afforest 8,000 acres of hitherto unproductive land with 
saw timber for local needs. A supplementary plan 
provides for expanding exploitation, and silviculture and 
extended forest management over existing forests. 


Water Supplies 


Both for irrigation and industrial and domestic require- 
ments an organisation is being built up under the develop- 
ment plan to improve water supplies throughout the 
territory. Drilling units and a dam building unit will drill 
bore-holes and numerous well dams and weirs are to be 
constructed to check run-off, preserve the yield of bore- 
holes and assist in maintaining the level of the water table 
which throughout Africa has shown a tendency to drop 
as a result of erosion. 


Geology 


A geological survey is to be made by the Geological 
Surveys Department, also a geodetic and topographical 
survey under the egis of the Economic Co-operation 
Administration of the United States. These two surveys 
are in addition to an aerial mapping survey conducted by 
the Directorate of Colonial Surveys. 


Further economic development is provided for in the 
form of game, tsetse and fish control work, a large-scale 
undertaking to improve water supplies for the Limbe and 
Blantyre township, the acquisition of private land to be 
added to the existing reserved land areas for the settlement 
of natives as farmers, and for the purchase of land for the 
erection of new Government buildi.igs at the commercial 


capital, thereby contributing to the development of the 
town with the amenities expected of a modern capital. 
In addition numerous small development works are being 
undertaken continuously by the Provincial Administration 
from Native Development and Welfare funds. 


Social Services 


Education.—A wide expansion and intensification of 
education is provided for in two consecutive five years 
education plans, the first of which had been implemented 
by the end of 1949, and the second was approved to begin 
in 1950. As a result of the working of the plan during 
the first five years the numbers of pupils passing through 
the higher standards of the primary schools increased and 
a greater number of candidates came forward for entry 
into secondary schools. In the second five year plan 
provision has been made for extended grants-in-aid to 
Mission Schools, for the training of teachers by the 
Education Department, and for the improvement of 
teachers’ salaries. In making surveys for the plan, of the 
detailed local needs in education facilities throughout the 
Protectorate, use is made of District School Committees 
for consultation with a view to their ultimate development 
into local Education Authorities. 


A Higher Grade Teachers’ course is conducted for 
selected serving teachers. The wives of the teachers 
selected for the course are at the same time given instruc- 
tion in academic subjects, along with the wives of holders 
of Colonial Development and Welfare scholarships. Five 
full University Scholarships have been provided by 
Government, one at Makerere and four at Fort Hare, 
six Colonial Scholarships have been awarded by the 
Secretary of State for the training of Africans to take over 
duties as Assistant Inspector of Schools. 


To deal with the educational requirements for the 
children of the increasing number of European immigrants 
a boarding hostel has been provided for St. Andrew’s 
European School at Blantyre and the school itself has 
been extended. Two grant-aided European primary 
schools are now full to capacity and more pupils are 
attending the Government primary day schools at Zomba 
and Lilongwe. Ten students hold Government University 
Scholarships and two hold Colonial Scholarships. 


For Indian schools qualified teachers are to be recruited 
and grants-in-aid will be calculated pro rata with the 
qualified staff employed. 


Public Health. The Health Plan aims at a large scale 
expansion of medical services through the building and 
equipment of new hospitals, medical training schools, 
health units and dispensaries, a leprosy settlement, and a 
new mental hospital. Achievement is very far short of 
the original aim because up to 1949 building material and 
permanent European supervisors were not available. 
Where, however, work was not dependent on imported 
building material progress has been made. 


Development Finance 


A complete re-examination of the position was made 
in 1950 The overall outlay now envisaged is of the 
order of £12 million, of which nearly £3 million is to be 
provided from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds 
partly as a direct territorial allocation, partly from central 
allocations and partly from a central allocation for com- 
bined work by the Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Governments together. Of the balance of approximately 
£9 million it is hoped to finance £3,000,000 by means of a 
loan and the remainder from surplus balances and current 
revenue. . 


Other Development 


The Government Development Plan is the major invest- 
ment programme in view. The major agricultural under- 
takings are, however, continuously developing their 
enterprises, commercial houses are expanding, and minor 
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industries are coming into being. Mention has been made 
of the Colonial Development Corporation work in the 
Northern Province which should lead to vital changes in 
that area. The expected additions in the railway rolling 
stock and the reconstruction of the Chiromo Bridge, which 
was completed in January, 1950, should make a consider- 
able difference to the supply situation generally. An 
interesting new venture is the erection of a factory to make 
plywood tea chests, and tobacco boxes aiming at supplying 
the entire requirements for export of the tea and tobacco 
industries. 


(V) MISCELLANEOUS 


Weights, Measures, Currency : 


English weights, measures and currency equivalents are 
used. 


THE 


COLONIAL’ TERRITORIES 


Trade Associations 


The Nyasaland Chamber of Commerce, Blantyre. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Blantyre. 

The Nyasaland Tobacco Association, Blantyre. 

The Nyasaland Tobacco Exporters’ Association, Blan- 
tyre. 

The Nyasaland Tea Association, Blantyre. 

The Nyasaland Tung Growers’ Association, Blantyre. 


Representation in the United Kingdom 


The Nyasaland Government maintains an office in 
London under the supervision of a Commissioner who is 
available for advising all enquirers on matters relating 
to trade, tourism, settlement and such matters. His 
address is 11B, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1, 
Telephone, Whitehall 0797. Cables, Nyasacom, Londen. 
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BASUTOLAND 


I. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Geographical Features 

Basutoland forms an enclave of 11,716 sq. miles, within 
the Union of South Africa. Except for a narrow strip 
approximately 40 miles wide on the Western borders, the 
country consists of a series of mountain ranges varying 
from 7,000 to 11,000 feet, which culminate in the Drakens- 
burg escarpment of Natal in the east. 

Rainfall is capricious and severe droughts are not in- 
frequent. The rainfall is mostly convectional. Washaways 
are common. Some 200 rivers which flow into the Union of 
South Africa rise in Basutoland. The average annual rain- 
fall at Maseru, the capital, over a period of 26 years is 
29-04 inches, viz. :— 


Average Rainfall at Maseru (inches) 

- Jan. Feb. Mar. April May June 
4:70 4:17 4-39 2-16 1-10 069 
July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
051 064 1-45 2:33 3-35 3-55 


The temperature varies from 90° F. in the summer to a 
keen dry cold in the winter when upwards of 20° of frost 
is frequently recorded. Humidity is very low throughout 
the year. 

About one seventh of the country is under cultivation, 
the rest comprising grassland and rock; except on 
Government reserves and trading stations there are few 
trees. 


Population 
The Basuto are a homogeneous people of Bantu stock 


Population by race 
“(1946 Census Preliminary figures) 


European ae st 7 se 1,678 
Indian .. oe si ae is 340 
Coloured ate s Me be 545 
Total non-African 2,563 
African .. 561,289 

563,852 


Total population* iss a Men 


* Permanent residents, excluding those absent on 
seasonal work in the Union. 


Formerly the people were concentrated in the lowlands, 
the mountain areas being reserved almost exclusively as 
cattle posts, but pressure on the land during the past 20 
years has caused a steady spread of population to the 
mountains. No non-African may own land in the Terri- 
tory, and the -European population consists of Govern- 
ment officials, traders, and missionaries. The Indian 
population is concentrated in the Northern Districts of 
Butha Buthe, Leribe and Teyatetaneng; it consists 
entirely of traders. 


Statistics of African Population 


Census Inter-censal 
Population Increase 
1911... ae -. 401,807 
1921... i .. 495,937 94,130 
1936 559,273 63,336 
1946 561,289 2,016 


The low rate of increase during the decade 1936-46 is 
probably due to the increased number of people working 
in the Union of South Africa of whom it has not been 
possible to obtain accurate records, and to a certain 
amount of emigration. It cannot be ascribed to a falling 
off of the birth rate; on the contrary, there is every 
indication that the birth rate is steadily rising. 


Concurrently with internal migration, there is a steady 
movement to and from the Union of South Africa. It is 
estimated that some 100,000 Basuto are away from the 
Territory at any given time (of whom approximately 
35,000 are employed on the Witwatersrand Gold Mines). 
As most of these are able-bodied males the effect on the 
general economy of the Territory, and on farming in 
particular, is considerable. 

The following table shows the principal occupations in 
which Africans are engaged :— 


Principal occupations of Africans, 1946 


Males Females 
Farmers 140,599 —_ 
Teachers 1,234 426 
Clerks : a 1,364 — 
Artisans... ae pee 676 
Domestic servants we 374 1,456 
Scholars .. oe ria 30,308 56,890 
Social Amenities 
Education 


It is estimated that roughly one-third of the African 
population is literate. 

Elementary education is in the hands of the various 
missions (Paris Evangelical Mission Society, Anglican and 
Roman Catholic) assisted by Government grants. 

There were under direct Government control in 1950 
five Intermediate Schools, one High School, one Technical 
School, and two small elementary vernacular schools for 
leper children. The remaining 901 schools in the 
Territory were mission controlled. Full salary grants 
were paid by Government to 688 schools and 98 schools 
were partially aided; the remaining 115 schools were 
unaided or private schools. The school population in 
1950 was almost 90,000. 


SCHOOL ENROLMENT, 1950 


Boys | Girls | Total 
Primary Schools :— | 
Elementary uit years) | 26,500 | 55,127 |81,627(a) 
Intermediate (3 years) . 2,611 3,998 | 6,609 
Total . | 29,011 | 59,125 ; 88,236 
Secondary and Vocational Schools | 652 | 360 | 1,012 


| 29,763 | 59,485 [89,248 


(a) Includes 5,834 pupils in private schools. 


42 students were in attendance during 1950 at institu- 
tions of University level, 22 inside the territory and 20 
outside the territory. The teaching staff of Government 
and aided schools in 1950 was 1,750, of whom over half 
were fully trained. The pupil teacher ratio in that year 
was 48:1 in primary schools and 18:1 in secondary and 
vocational schools ; in private schools the ratio was 
approximately 42:1. 

There are two male, three female, and one combined 
teacher-training institutions in the territory ; training is 
provided in the primary teachers’ course, completed by 
over 60 teachers annually, and the higher course, for 
teachers in Intermediate schools, completed by some 20 
teachers annually. 

A private university college was recently established at 
Roma by the Roman Catholic mission; a number of 
students in 1948 obtained external degrees of the University 
of South Africa. Accommodation for Basuto students is 
also provided by the South African Native College Fort 
Hare ; the Basutoland Government pays an annual grant 
of £300 to the College and is represented on its governing 
council by the Director of Education. Technical education 
is provided by the Lerotholi Technical School in Maseru, 
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and by the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society at 
Leloaleng in the Quthing district. Bursaries are awarded 
for higher education abroad. 

Africans are encouraged to take a greater part in 
educational matters. Advisory school committees for 
elementary and intermediate schools are increasing and 
the Basutoland High School has been placed under a com- 
mittee of Europeans and Africans. 

Primary education is free. In secondary education and 
teacher-training schools fees to cover boarding costs are 
payable. In the Government technical schools small fees 
are paid, but after the first year apprentices receive pay 
which by the end of the course just covers the fees originally 
paid. 

The Home Improvement Association, started and run 
by Africans, caters primarily for married women. Im- 
proved methods of cooking, housewifery, hygiene, etc., 
are taught. 

Health 

The Government medical staff consists of a Director 
of Medical Services, 12 medical officers and a district 
surgeon. A medical officer is stationed at each district 
headquarters and there is a medical superintendent at the 
Botsabelo Leper Settlement. A Health Inspector is in 
charge of general sanitation and public health. 

There are eight Government hospitals staffed by 
European and African nurses. In Maseru there is a pre- 
fabricated hospital for pensioners of the African Pioneer 
Corps. The total number of beds in all hospitals is 329 
for Africans and 11 for Europeans. At each district 
dispensary clinics are carried out daily, and in addition 
there are two sub-dispensaries visited weekly by a medical 
officer. New dispensaries are being established at six 
centres. In the maternity ward at the Maseru hospital 
(14 beds), ante-natal and child welfare clinics are held 
twice a week. In addition to the Government hospitals 
there are three mission hospitals subsidised by Govern- 
ment—at Roma, Morija and Ntaite’s—with 40, 32 and 
22 beds respectively. There is one doctor per 30,000 of 
the African population and one hospital bed per 1,082 
persons. 

There is no mental asylum in Basutoland, but a tem- 
porary mental detention centre has been built at Nohale’s 
Hoek to house more dangerous lunatics. 

The principal diseases are venereal, chronic rheumatism, 
malnutrition, infections of the respiratory tract and 
dyspepsia. Of these malnutrition and respiratory com- 
plaints are probably the more important limiting factors 
to economic progress. 


Housing 

As there are no industrial undertakings in Basutoland 
the problem of accommodation for industrial workers has 
not arisen. The Basuto live in small scattered villages 
under tribal authority and their huts are, on the whole, 
healthy if primitive. These huts are built of stone or of 
sods with a mud floor and thatch roof. The more wealthy 
Basuto build stone or brick houses, purchasing stock-size 
glazed windows and doors, and roofing the dwelling with 
corrugated iron. The Basuto appreciate the advantage of 
more and larger windows in their houses, and four and six 
light casement windows are now sold in large numbers. 

The average number of persons to each hut occupied 
was 2:35 in 1936; comparative figures for that year are 
not yet available for 1946, 

As the villages are small and under tribal authority, 
Government does not enforce sanitary laws except at 
District Headquarters and at Maseru, where a European 
Sanitation Officer is stationed. 

The small European population is as a rule housed in 
buildings of local stone, which is in good supply. Since 
the war, however, there has been a shortage of houses in 
Maseru, due to expansion in Government Departments 
and commercial enterprises, with the result that a number 
of houses are now being built of brick, as they are more 
quickly constructed and cheaper. 


Social Security 


In the rural conditions under which the Basuto live, the 
tribal custom is still observed whereby the care of the 
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old, infirm and indigent is the responsibility of the family. 
In cases which are unprovided for, relief is granted by 
Government or the Native Administration. 

The facilities of the Post Office Savings Bank of the 
Union of South Africa are extended to residents in 
Basutoland through the Basutoland Post Office. There 
also exist local agencies of Union Building Societies which 
act as a channel for the accumulation of savings. 


Political Structure 

The Territory is administered by a Resident Commis- 
sioner under the direction of the High Commissioner for 
Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland, 
the latter possessing legislative authority, which is exercised 
by proclamation promulgated in the official gazette. Until 
1931 the office of the High Commissioner was held by the 
Governor-General of the Union of South Africa, but with 
the close of the Earl of Athlone’s period of office the two 
posts were separated. 

The Executive posts of the Government, other than 
those of the Resident Commissioner and Government 
Secretary, are held by Heads of Departments and District 
Officers. For administrative purposes the country is 
divided into nine districts under District Commissioners : 
Butha-Buthe, Leribe, Yeyateyaneng, Maseru (the Capital), 
Mafeteng, Mohale’s Hoek, Quthing, Qacha’s Nek and the 
mountain station of Mokhotlong. These districts are 
divided into chiefdoms and sub-chiefdoms presided over 
by the hereditary chiefs and sub-chiefs allied to the 
Moshesh family who are responsible to the Paramount 
Chief in all matters relating to native law and custom. 

Heads of Departments are the Financial Secretary, 
Director of Medical Services, Director of Livestock and 
Agricultural Services, Director of Education, Director of 
Public Works and the Commissioner of Police. In 1947 
the Prisons Department was separated from the Police 
and is now under the control of a Superintendent of 
Prisons. 


A Judicial Commissioner was appointed in 1943 to deal 
with civil and criminal appeals from the Paramount Chief's 
Court, and a Registrar and Master of the High Court was 
appointed in 1944. A Welfare Officer was appointed in 
1944 to look after the interests of soldiers and returned 
soldiers. 

Basutoland is an African Territory without European 
settlers or landowners and is governed under the system 
of “ Indirect rule.” The Basuto owe allegiance to a single 
Paramount Chief under whom is an hierarchy of Chiefs 
and Headmen, a number of whom trace their descent to 
Moshesh (1785-1870), the founder of the Basuto nation, 
and are styled ‘“‘ The Sons of Moshesh.” This feudal 
Aristocracy claimed and exercised considerable powers and 
privileges. An Advisory body known as the Basutoland 
Council was constituted by Proclamation in 1910, and 
consists of the Resident Commissioner as President, the 
Paramount Chief and 99 Basuto members, 94 of whom are 
nominated by the Paramount Chief and five by the 
Resident Commissioner. It meets once a year. Until 
such time as Basutoland has its own Legislative Council, 
it is the policy of the Government to consult the Paramount 
Chief and the Basutoland Council before Proclamations 
are enacted which closely affect the domestic affairs and 
welfare of the Basuto people or the progress and develop- 
ment of the Basuto Native Administration. 

In recent years developments of some political import- 
ance have taken place. In 1938 a Native Administration 
and Native Courts Proclamation were promulgated. The 
former recognised the Paramount Chief and his subordi- 
nate Chiefs as an integral part of the Government of the 
Territory, defined their powers and vested them with legal 
authority, while the latter extended similar recognition to 
the Basuto Courts and defined and extended their jurisdic- 
tion. Further developments were delayed by the outbreak 
of war until in accordance with resolutions passed at the 
1934 Session of the Basutoland Council, a District Councal 
was established as an advisory and consultative body in 
each of the territory’s nine districts. These District 
Councils give the people a voice in the management of 
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local and national affairs. The majority of the members 
are elected by popular vote at local Pitsos (assemblies) and 
two to five members of the Basutoland Council, resident 
in each District are nominated by the Paramount Chief to 
sit as District Councillors. These District Councillors 
meet once a year shortly before the Session of the Basuto- 
Jand Council, and elect members for appointment to the 
Basutoland Council. At first each District Council 
elected one member only, making a total of nine members 
for the whole Territory. The number was increased to 
two members per district, making a total of 18 for the 
Territory in 1948, and the number has recently been 
increased to four per district with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the members appointed by the Paramount Chief. 
Members of both the Basutoland and District Councils 
now hold office for three years. In addition both in the 
Basutoland Council and the District Councils, provision 
was made for the election of members to represent 
important sectional bodies such as the Agricultural 
Association, the Progressive Association, Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Basuto Ex-servicemen and the Basuto Traders. 
The effect of this is the election of about 42 members of 
the Basutoland Council by popular vote. As a means 
whereby the Basutoland Council could be consulted when 
not in session, a Standing Committee, consisting of five of 
its own members elected by Council was established and 
to this committee, whose discussions are attended by the 
Resident Commissioner and the Paramount Chief, all 
important questions are referred when Council is in recess. 
At the 44th Session of the Basutoland Council in 1948 it 
was recommended that three permanent advisers to the 
Paramount Chief should be elected by Council and effect 
has recently been given to this resolution, it being left to 
the Paramount Chief to choose his three advisers from a 
panel of 18 elected by Council. 


A further necessary step in the development of the 
Native Administration was taken with the estab- 
lishment of a Basuto National Treasury, following the 
proposals of a Committee appointed in late 1942 and 
consisting mainly of Basuto. The Committee also recom- 
mended a reorganisation of the Basuto courts, involving a 
reduction of their number from over 1,300 to about 130; 
the number has since been further reduced to 107. It was 
also recommended that the long established practice of 
Chiefs and others being remunerated by “ eating ”’ the fines 
their courts imposed, and by the proceeds of the sale of 
unclaimed stray stock, which had led to abuse, should be 
abolished and that in its place Chiefs and others engaged 
in carrying out the administrative, judicial and fiscal duties 
which are now undertaken by the Native Administration 
should be given fixed allowances or salaries by the National 
Treasury into which would be paid all court fines and fees 
and the proceeds of the sale of stray stock. These 
proposals were accepted by the Paramount Chief on the 
recommendation of the Basutoland Council in 1945. 


Principal Economic Legislation 
General 

General Trading Licences are required in respect of all 
classes of trade in Basutoland and fees are laid down in 
Proclamation No. 28 of 1928 (as amended). The control 
and issue of licences is vested in the Central Government 
in respect of the Reserves for Africans and Non-natives 
and the districts for Non-natives only, but the districts as 
far as Africans are concerned fall within the jurisdiction 
of the National Treasury. 


Native Tax is payable by all adult African males in 
terms of Proclamation No. 7 of 1942 (as amended), and 
Non-natives are liable for income tax under Proclamation 
No. 56 of 1939 (as amended), and Poll Tax as imposed by 
Proclamation No. 22 of 1933 (as amended). Stamp duty is 
levied under Proclamation No. 16 of 1907. Estate Duty is 
payable in accordance with Proclamation No. 19 of 1935 
as amended, and is distinct from Succession Duty payable 
under Proclamation No. 20 of 1935 as amended by No. | 
of 1945. 


Trade Tariffs 

Basutoland is within the Union of South Africa Customs 
area and receives -88575 per cent of the Union import 
and excise collections under the Customs Agreement. 
In addition import duty is levied on Union manufactured 
spirits, beer and fortified ‘* sparkling wines’ imported 
into Basutoland. Import Control follows the Union 
legislation. 

An export duty on wool and mohair was introduced 
in 1931, the present rate of duty being Id. per Ib. Half 
of the duty collected is credited to the Basutoland Wool 
and Mohair Fund, established for the improvement of 
the wool and mohair industries ; the other half is credited 
to General Revenue. 


Labour 

The principal labour legislation is concerned with the 
protection of emigrant labour ; this is covered by Pro- 
clamation No. 5 of 1942. 

Trade Unions. Proclamation No. 17 of 1942 provides 
for the formation, registration and general activities of 
employer and worker organisations, but as yet no trades 
unions have been registered. 

Employment. Relations between employees and em- 
ployers are governed by Common Law and the Cape 
Province Master and Servant Acts of 1856 as amended 
by Basutoland Proclamation No. 40 of 1943. Minimum 
wages may be prescribed when necessary under Proclama- 
tion No. 37 of 1926. By the Women and Young Children 
Proclamation No. 71 of 1937, the employment of children 
under 12 is prohibited and the employment of young 
persons under 18 regulated. 

Workmen's Compensation is provided for in Proclama- 
tion No. 4 of 1948. 


Land Tenure 

All land in Basutoland is vested in the Paramount 
Chief in trust for the people, and since no land can be 
alienated to Non-Africans there are no crown lands, 
native reserves, freeholds or leaseholds. Individual 
holdings are in the gift of the local chief for lifetime only. 
On the death of a person who has been allocated the use 
of property consisting of lands, gardens or tree planta- 
tions, the heir, or in the absence of an heir, the dependants 
of such person shall be entitled to the use of such property 
as long as he or they continue to reside thereon or in the 
immediate vicinity, provided that the Chief or Headman 
of the area in which the property is situated may take 
away for re-allocation such lands as he deems to be more 
than necessary for such heir or dependants. 

Grazing is communal. The allocation of lands and 
grazing rights are governed solely by native custom and 
are not regulated by legislation. Missions and trading 
stations have only rights of occupancy. Government 
Teserves are set aside in each administrative district and 
are controlled by Government, but even in these reserves 
Government and individuals are similarly restricted to 
rights of occupancy. 


Immigration 

Proclamation No. | of 1933 prohibits persons other 
than Africans from residing in Basutoland except in 
certain specified areas. It also prohibits entry and em- 
powers removal of persons likely to prejudice the good 
government of the Territory. 


Communications and Transport 


Roads 

An arterial road runs from Butha Buthe in the north 
to Quthing in the south, with lateral branches to the 
Union on the one side and to the foothills of the Maluti 
mountains on the other. All roads are suitable for motor 
transport. The mileage of Government-maintained roads 
is 523 miles. In addition there are 341 miles of by-roads, 
leading to trading and mission stations, whose mainten- 
ance traders and others make contributions. Qacha’s 
Nek in the east is connected by road to Matatiele in 
East Griqualand. 
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Plans for a road from Maseru to the interior of the 
Territory are the subject of an approved Colonial 
Development and Welfare scheme. The road will be 
87 miles long and will cost £186,000. 

Transport in the interior is undertaken entirely by 
pack animals. The mountain areas are covered by a 
network of bridle paths, the main ones having been 
widened and re-aligned. Approximately 1,600 miles of 
bridle path routes have been constructed at a total 
expenditure of £60,000. Considerable money is spent 
annually on the upkeep of these paths, responsibility for 
which was handed over on ist April, 1949, from the Public 
Works Department to the Native Administration. 


Railway 

There is one mile of railway in the Territory which 
links Maseru with the railway system of the Union of 
South Africa. The railway does not enter the Territory 
at any other point, but runs along the border and goods are 
transported by road to and from the nearest railway station 
across the border. The Road Motor Transport Depart- 
ment of the South African Railways runs regular services 
between Fouriesburg and Butha Buthe, Zastron and 
Quthing, Zastron and Mohale’s Hoek and Quthing and 
Sehapala. 


Air Services 

Landing fields usable by the lighter types of aircraft, 
exist at district stations, but with the exception of those at 
Maseru and Mokhotlong are seldom used. A charter 
service is developing between Maseru and Mokhotlong. 


Postal Services, etc. 

Although administered by the Basutoland Government, 
postal services in the Territory are interwoven with the 
postal services of the Union of South Africa. Post Offices 
exist in all Government stations and at Morija. There 
are also two sub post offices, at Mokhotlong and Roma. 
Postal agencies are scattered throughout the Territory. 

The territory has 309 miles of overhead telephone lines 
with 14 offices and 373 circuits ; there are 247 miles of 
overhead telegraph line and 10 offices. 

There are wireless transmitting and receiving stations 
at Maseru, Qacha’s Nek and Mokhotlong. 


Il. PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 


As there is no industrial production in Basutoland, 
and a recent geological survey leaves little prospect of 
mineral development, it seems clear that the country’s 
future prosperity is dependent on the development of 
agriculture, including stock-breeding. 


Agriculture 

It is estimated that of the Territory’s total area of 
7,490,240 acres, some 1,120,000 acres, or 15 per cent 
is under cultivation. A recent survey, confined to one 
district, indicates that the average holding is about six 
acres for a family of five persons. A full land utilisation 
survey is nearing completion and an agricultural survey 
is in progress ; when these are completed much valuable 
information will become available for the first time. 

The country may be divided into three natural regions. 
In the lowlands, below the cave sandstone boundary, 
almost every available acre is already under the plough, 
the chief crops being maize and sorghum, with a little 
wheat and peas. Above this line, on the mountain slopes 
up to about 8,000 feet, wheat and peas are the chief crops. 
Above the 8,000 feet contour the land is steeply moun- 
tainous and is given over almost entirely to grazing. 

The chief crops are: maize, kaffircorn (sorghum 
millet), wheat, peas, beans, barley and oats. For maize 
and sorghum the season is very short, and these flourish 
mainly in the warmer lowlands though substantial 
plantings also take place in the mountain valleys. In 
the lowlands, also, are grown small quantities of autumn- 
sown wheat and peas, and spring-grown beans, vegetables 
and fruit. In the higher lands, where they are the principal 
crops, wheat, peas and barley are sown in the early 
spring. Crop yields vary considerably from year to year, 
chiefly in accordance with rainfall. 
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On the lowlands, where most arable land is found, a 
system of mono-cropping is followed, with maize or 
kaffircorn as the chief crop. This contributes to soil- 
exhaustion and erosion, and efforts have been made for 
many years to introduce peas and beans as alternate 
crops, and to institute proper systems of rotation, but so 
far with limited success. Experiments to find the most 
suitable rotations continue ; one now being tested will 
give four crops in three years, of which crops two will 
be leguminous : maize is sown in October and reaped in 
July ; peas follow in September and are reaped in time 
for the sowing of a winter wheat crop the following May ; 
this is harvested in November and succeeded by a bean 
crop sown in January and harvested in June. The 
Agricultural Department is constantly carrying out other 
experiments designed to find the varieties and strains most 
appropriate to conditions in Basutoland. 


The problem of soil-exhaustion and erosion, common 
to so many parts of Africa, is of particular significance 
in Basutoland where agriculture is almost the sole form 
of productive activity, and a large proportion of the 
effort of the Agricultural Department is devoted to its 
solution. Development expenditure, also, largely takes 
this form. 

In the lowlands the poor sandy soils, lacking lime 
phosphates and potash, are already largely exhausted 
after many years of mono-cropping ; water-absorptive 
capacity is low, and the “ run-off” is high. Anti-erosion 
work is carried out under the supervision of a full-time 
European staff ; mechanical means are employed where 
possible. The extent and the main forms of direct anti- 
erosion measures are indicated by the following table :— 


PROGRESS OF SOIL CONSERVATION 


MEASURES 
To Sep. 1949- | Total 
Sep. | Dec. 1950! to Dec. 
1949 | 1950 
Lowlands : 
Area terraced . acres | 257,347 27,670 | 285,017 
Length of terrace .. miles | 15,341 1,639 16,980 
Mountains : 
Buffer strips . acres | 260,799 28,239 | 289,038 
Diversion furrows .. acres | 58,778 17,105 75,883 
Ps miles 790 231 1,021 
Dams constructed nos. 287 20 307 
Trees planted nos. | 859,167 25,879 '885,046 


Terracing has been carried out in the lowlands, to a 
large extent by mechanical means. In the mountain areas, 
on the steeper slopes, mechanical terracing has not been 
possible and as an alternative buffer strips of natural 
vegetation have been left at vertical intervals of six feet. 
These are supplemented by furrows diverting storm water 
running off higher land. 

In some parts of Basutoland the soil has become com- 
pletely exhausted and is no longer cultivated. The 
regeneration of these areas is being attempted through 
seeding with indigenous grasses ; results so far have been 
promising. Experiments have indicated the unsuitability 
for this work of non-indigenous grasses which are 
susceptible to frost or to drought. 

On the mountain pastures, as a result of over-grazing, 
erosion has become a problem no less serious than that 
in the arable areas of the lowlands. In some of the most 
badly denuded areas complete de-stocking has become 
necessary. The re-entry of stock to those areas will be 
permitted only after adequate grass cover has been 
re-established ;_ grazing will then be on a rotational 
system, under proper control. 

Demonstrations of the good effects of rotational 
grazing are taking place on 1,150 acres set aside by the 
Paramount Chief of Thaba-Tsoeu ; grazing, as is the 
case generally in Basutoland, there takes place during the 
six summer months only, and a complete rest is given to 
the pasture every third year. Results of the demonstration 
have been satisfactory, and the grass cover has shown 
marked improvement. 
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Soil fertility is further impaired by the use of kraal 
manure as fuel instead of to fertilise the soil. In the 
absence of adequate supplies of alternative fuels, propa- 
ganda can have only very limited success, and a tree- 
planting campaign has now been in progress for a number 
of years having as one of its objects to increase the supply 
of wood for fuel. A subsidy is paid to farmers for carrying 
manure on to their lands, and Government carts are kept 
available and may be borrowed without charge for the 
purpose. Some 22,000 tons of kraal manure and ash 
were carried on to lands during 1949, and almost 27 tons 
of superphosphate were purchased by Basuto farmers. 

To teach the Basuto farmer better methods of agriculture 
is one of the main concerns of the Agricultural Department. 
Teaching is carried out with the help of demonstration 
plots, worked by their owners, under the supervision and 
with the advice of demonstrators. Simple, topical lectures 
are given. As far as possible this work is done through 
the medium of Basuto who have had formal training in 
agriculture at one of the agricultural schools of the 
Union of South Africa. Further instruction is given at 
schools, in elementary agricultural subjects, supplemented 
by practical illustration via the school garden. A quarterly 
bulletin is issued containing instruction in English and in 
Sesuto, in the agricultural operations appropriate to each 
month of the year. 


Food Crops 

The principal crops grown for direct consumption are 
maize and kaffir-corn; the former, which is the staple 
food of the Basuto, is grown chiefly in the North. Barley 
and oats are grown to a smaller extent. Production in 
recent years has been as follows :— 


Production of Maize and Sorghum, 1942-50 


1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

(in thousands of tons) 
Maize 48 66 64 36 38 65 76 5 210 
Sorghum 15 30 27 14 11 45 35 3 = 48 


Figures of production to 1949 are rough estimates 
based on general impressions and yields of trial and 
sample plots. The figures for 1949 were phenomenally 
low owing to complete failure of the spring and summer 
rains. The figures for 1950 are derived from the 
Agricultural Survey of that year; they are calculated 
on the gross yield and make no allowance for loss during 
and after harvesting. The area devoted to maize in 
1950 was 443,200 acres, and that of sorghum 138,900 
acres. The wide variations from year to year, in accordance 
with weather conditions, are clearly seen in the above table. 

Kaffir-corn or sorghum is consumed largely in the form 
of beer. 

The Basuto, like Africans in most parts of the continent, 
consume a diet which is ill-balanced, containing an excess 
of starchy foods. To combat this, encouragement has 
been given to the cultivation of individual vegetable 
gardens ; progress has been restricted by the difficulty 
which the Basuto experience in raising common vegetables 
such as cabbage, spinach and beet. Seedling vegetables 
are therefore raised in district nurseries, and the plants 
sold to cultivators. Those Basuto who have succeeded in 
mastering the technique of growing vegetables from seed 
are encouraged likewise to sell seedlings to their less 
skilful neighbours. During 1950 some 10,000 seedling 
vegetable plants were sold from Government nurseries 
and large quantities of carrot, onion and turnip seed were 
issued free of charge. The number of vegetable gardens 
supervised with the assistance of demonstrators of the 
Agricultural Department, increased during 1947 by 2,584 
to 13,026; in 1948 there was a further increase of 254 
gardens bringing the total to 13,280, approximately one 
to every nine families; in 1949, 10,900 gardens were 
operated. 

Increased cultivation of fruit trees is encouraged, 
the seedling trees being distributed from district nur- 
series. In 1948, more than 1,100 peach, 400 apricot, 25 
quince trees and 1,300 rooted grape-vine cuttings were so 
distributed. In 1949 there were issued free of charge 226 
peach trees, 250 fig trees, and 806 vines. 


Cash Crops 

Though a part of the crop, varying from year to year, 
is consumed domestically, wheat may be regarded as a 
cash crop, since in normal years some two-thirds of the 
total harvest is available for export. Annual production 
in recent years is given below :— 


Production of Wheat, 1942-50 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
(in thousands of tons) 
Wheat 17 33 38 30 14 #32 39 5 49 
The 1950 figure is derived from the Agricultural Survey 
of that year. Figures for earlier years are estimated and 
probably subject to a substantially greater margin of 
error. Production in 1949 was seriously reduced by 
exceptional climatic conditions. The area under wheat 
was 121,600 acres in 1950. ; 

Peas and beans enter largely into the country's export 
trade, and are consumed domestically only to a minor 
extent. Kaffir-corn, while an important article of domestic 
consumption, is also exported to a substantial extent, 
and maize also is a significant article of export. In 1947, 
the value of exports of kaffir-corn was higher than that 
of wheat exports, and in 1948 was only slightly less. 

Experimental plantings of linseed were made, using 
small quantities of the ‘“‘ Royal ” and ‘‘ Punjab ”’ varieties, 
late in the growing season, in December, 1947. After 
four months seed was harvested, yields of 1,040 and 
1,440 Ib. per acre being obtained, on irrigated plots. 

The Basuto farmer normally disposes of his produce to 
local traders, whose profits are limited by the keen com- 
petition which exists. Prices generally follow those ruling 
in the Union of South Africa. The Basuto are by nature 
shrewd, and are accustomed to, though they may not 
fully understand, the vicissitudes of the market. 


Livestock 


Particulars of the Territory's livestock population before 
the war and at the last two biennial censuses are given in 
the table below :— 


Livestock Population, 1938/39, 1947 and 1949 


1938-39 1947 1949 
Horses a 87,960 108,284 98,832 
Mules 33 1,165 1,946 2,468 
Donkeys 27,360 51,920 49,005 
Cattle 447,763 429,158 431,141 
Sheep 1,598,812 1,702,997 1,557,546 
Goats 568,687 647,013 609,267 
Pigs .. 21,437 30,111 


The Territory is heavily overstocked, and some reduc- 
tion in numbers of livestock appears an essential pre- 
liminary to measures designed to improve the quality of 
stock. Communal grazing is practised, encouraging over- 
stocking of land and making it difficult to produce 
improved strains. Nevertheless measures are being carried 
out with that object. Castration of locally bred rams of 
undesirable type was begun in 1935; at the same time 
importation of pure-bred merino rams was begun and has 
continued up to the present time ; many hundreds are 
imported annually and sold at less than cost price to Basuto 
livestock breeders. Reduction of the goat population 
and the introduction of well-bred Angora rams are under- 
taken, with the object of improving the yield of mohair 
per goat. Importation of livestock has been restricted 
since 1947; some reduction in flocks had occurred by 
the time of the 1949 census and it is expected that a 
further reduction will be revealed by the next livestock 
census in 1951, especially in view of the losses which 
occurred in the winter of 1949 consequent upon the 
drought. 

Markets for livestock continue to be active, and the 
prices profitable, in conformity with conditions in the 
Union of South Africa. The Basuto have so far failed to 
take the opportunity thus presented to reduce their 
herds to economic size. Like other Africans they regard 
their animals as a token of wealth and not as a source 
of income. Nevertheless, cattle represent a significant 
proportion of exports—5-6 per cent of the total, by 
value, in the period 1946-48—and some export of sheep 
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and goats also takes place. Hides and skins represent a 
small, but still significant, part of the Territory’s exports. 

Wool and mohair are the principal exports of the 
Territory, accounting together for 55-80 per cent of total 
exports, measured by value. Since 1937 a Government 
classification scheme has been in operation and has 
improved the prices obtainable for the better wools, 
which were formerly sold mixed with poorer grades as 
“* Basutolands ”’. 

The rearing of pigs and poultry is encouraged and the 
Agricultural Department distributes weaner pigs and 
young fowls of suitable varieties. The demand for both 
is increasing. For breeding purposes two boars are kept, 
one Large Black and one Tamworth. Birds kept are 
Australorp, Rhode Island Red, and Light Sussex, of which 
Rhode Island Red has so far appeared to be most suitable. 

Major factors contributing to cause high rates of sickness 
and mortality in livestock are the malnutrition which 
results directly from the heavy over-stocking of the 
country, and periodical droughts. Among diseases of 
livestock, the following are the more serious in the 
Territory : anthrax, quarter’ evil, anaplasmosis (gall- 
sickness), lumpy-skin disease, strangles, equine manage. 
One severe outbreak of anthrax took place in 1948, in 
the Mafeteng district, but was quickly brought under 
control by inoculation of all animals in the locality. 
Preventive inoculation and the use of vaccines is employed 
on a large scale, and with considerable success in reducing 
the incidence of disease. The sulpha drugs have been 
used in treatment of strangles ; these drugs are expensive, 
however, and the value of the animals has not always 
warranted their use. Officers of the Veterinary Service 
are frequently called upon to give advice and assistance 
in dealing with the minor disorders of livestock—including 
poultry. 


Forestry 

With the exception of willow-trees growing along the 
banks of the rivers, there is little indigenous timber. 
Some tree-planting has taken place for anti-erosion 
purposes, at an average rate of over 100,000 trees per 
annum. 

Upwards of 20 million trees have been planted since 
the commencement in 1943 of a village-plantation scheme, 
with the object of providing poles for building and a fuel 
alternative to kraal manure. Drought, and to a smaller 
extent stock-damage and fire, have kept the survival 
rate low, but this has been partly counter-balanced by the 
spreading habits of poplar. Tree planting continues 
intensively, and further progress is expected to result from 
the agreement of the Paramount Chief to a new system 
which will give personal ownership to the individual 
farmer. Fencing-in of plantation areas following on this 
agreement was being actively pursued through 1949 and 
1950. 

In the immediate post-war period, the Forest Depart- 
ment has been occupied with survey and organisation, 
including staff-training. Nurseries have been opened, 
the main one being at Peka where staff-training is also 
carried out. 


Fisheries 

No fisheries exist in Basutoland, although Government 
has sponsored a scheme for the stocking of anti-erosion 
dams with black bass and some mountain streams with 
trout. 


Minerals 

A geological survey carried out in 1938-9 failed to reveal 
minerals of any value in the Territory. Coal is found in thin 
seams in the Mohale’s Hoek district but does not occur 
in paying quantities. 


Manufactures 

There are at present no factory manufactures in 
Basutoland. 

A project known as the Basutoland Home Industries 
is sponsored by Government and the Native Authority 
for teaching and encouraging Basuto women to produce 
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hand-made articles from locally grown wool and mohair 
and to revive indigenous handicrafts. Training centres 
are established in each district. 


Other Economic Activities 
Tourist Industry 

There is scarcely any tourist industry. There are two 
hotels, in Maseru and Leribe. 


Distribution 

Although European and Indian Traders still pre- 
dominate, African interest in trading is steadily increasing 
and Basuto-held trading licences are likely soon to exceed 
those held by non-Basuto. 


Co-operative Movement 

An official policy of co-operative development was 
started in Basutoland in January 1948 under a registrar 
seconded from District Administration after a training 
course overseas. Two African Inspectors were appointed 
in July 1948 and the Co-operative Law was promulgated 
in August 1948; an Assistant District Officer was se- 
conded to the organisation in 1950. 

The first two societies were registered in October 1948, 
and there were at the end of 1950 29 societies in all; 8 
Wool and Mohair Societies had over 1,000 members, 4 
Agricultural Consumers’ and Producers’ Marketing 
Societies had 280 members, and there were 17 Consumer 
Societies with a membership of 1,130. During the years 
ended 3!st March, 1951, sales were made realising over 
£121,000 ; 445,400 Ib. of wool brought in £111,000 to 
members, 38,558 lb. of mohair were sold, valued at 
£9,500, and 11,000 Ib. of hides and skins realised £735. 


Employment and Labour Supply 


Local Employment 

Few opportunities exist for employment in the Territory. 
There are openings for professional men working on their 
own (e.g., Doctors) and a limited amount of employment 
exists for the educated. There is limited scope for 
employment in such trades as shoemaking and carpentry, 
as blacksmiths and as shop assistants. Basuto males will 
not undertake indoor domestic service, and domestic 
servants are therefore women. Wages earned within the 
Territory may be classified as follows :— 


Wage Rates, 1949 
Clerks (Government Service) .. £80 to £405 p.a. 
Clerks (Higher Grade). . .. £325 to £560 p.a. 
Teachers (unqualified) .. £40 to £56 p.a. 
Teachers (Qualified) . £66 to £450 p.a. 
Shop Assistants . £36 to £84 p.a. 


Artisans .. F . £96 to £204 p.a. 
Domestic Servants . £18 to £72 p.a. (all 
found) 
Labourers . 1s. 9d. to 4s. per diem 
Migrant Labour 4 


As has been stated elsewhere, large numbers of Basuto 
emigrate annually to the Union in search of work. The 
majority go as voluntary recruited labour to the mines 
(gold and coal), but industrial and other work in the large 
towns and farm work in the country districts also attract 
considerable numbers. Complete statistics of Basuto 
working abroad are not available, but the number is 
estimated to be one hundred thousand. Only a small 
percentage fail to return to the Territory, though some 
may stay away for periods of up to 10 years. 


Fuel and Power 

There being so little timber in the Territory it is not 
unnatural that the Basuto indulge in the wasteful practice 
of burning cow-dung ; in the absence of any alternative 
form of fuel it is difficult to break them of the habit. 
This will become easier when more trees have been grown. 

There is only one electric power station in the Territory, 
that which supplies electric light to the township of 
Maseru. Several district hospitals run their own lighting 
plants. 

There are no hydro-electric schemes. 
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Il. FINANCE AND TRADE 


Public Finance 

Basutoland has no public debt. Overall revenue and 
expenditure for the years 1937-51 are shown in the 
following table :— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 
1937/38—1950/51 


gratuities, and excluding indirect payments such as 
teachers’ salaries—over £120,000—grants-in-aid of schools, 
and payments to native administrations for ultimate dis- 
bursement as salaries, etc., excluding also pay of tem- 
porary staff and of casual. labour). Administration 
(Central, District, and Native) absorbs altogether almost 
30 per cent of the total expenditure. Education represents 
18 per cent of the whole. Police and Prisons account 
for 14 per cent, Police alone for £92,690 or 10 per cent. 


Years Revenue | Expenditure Of the remaining Departments the most important are 
Agricultural and Veterinary Services, absorbing 9 per cent, 
£ and the Medical Department (excluding the Leper Settle- 
ie 337,573 ment) which also accounts for 9 per cent of total 
93 3-40 expenditure. 
1941-42 Native Tax 
ecer Native Tax is payable (1950) at the rate of 34s. for 
1944-45 each adult male ; wealthier Africans pay 40s. In addition, 
1945-46 a tax of 25s. is payable for each wife after the first, but no 
1946-47 native is liable to pay tax for more than two additional 
1947-48 wives 
1948-50 
1950-51t Poll Tax 
Poll Tax, at the rate of £3 per annum, is payable by all 
* Deficits + Estimates. adult males not liable to Native Tax. 


The estimated general revenue balance, as at 31st March, 
1951, is £459,571. 


Details, for representative pre- and post-war years are as follows :— 
REVENUE 


1937-38 | 1947-48 1950-51* 
£ £ £ 

Native Tax : 170,117 | 249,607 260,000 
Customs and Excise .. 127,775 | 333,244 277,400 
Posts and Telegraphs. . 24,504 50,386 33,755 
Licences Rn hs 10,444 15,319 16,060 
Fees of Court and Office 391 4,240 4,800 
Judicial Fines .. 2,800 
Income Tax 9,749 | 104, "407 145,000 
Poll Tax es 1,354 2, "029 2,000 
Fees for Services rendered 1,498 15,107 28,850 
Interest 3,110 7,942 10,000 
Wool and Mohair export duty 6,908 25,410 pe pete 
Rent from Government EPpy —_— _— 
Miscellaneous . : 35,357 | 29,708 30: 300 

839,445 882,065 


EXPENDITURE 


1937-38 | 1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 | 1950-51* 


Pensions and Gratuities 


Central Administration (*) 15,457 | 31,220} 45,925 , 45,890 | 74,185 
District Administration (*) 21,501,| 46,716 | 65,479 | 69,712 | 65,661 
Native Administration 15,372 | 78,135 | 85,847 | 95,922 | 96,400 
Police and Prisons 44,602 89,841 | 102,377 | 130,903 | 125,252 
Judicial and Legal... 2,702 | 14,138 | 18,775 | 15,533 | 8,404 
Posts and Telegraphs 13,601 | 34,847} 35,021 | 40, 33,104 
Public Works : Dept. 5,129 | 15,971 24,134 | 24,485 | 24,486 


Public Works : Recurrent 


fs 24,392 , 54,333 50, 336 | 46,122 | 42,900 
Public Works : Pataereaeaey 


18,550 | 74,463 89,520 36,081 7,810 


Medical. . ; 30,078 | 73,744 75, 603 81,861 | 86,179 
Leper Settlement 17,484 | 27,766 | . 28,650 | 34,373 | 26,831 
Education es 75,934 | 160,526 | 158,126 | 155,711 | 162,468 
Agriculture (*) : 28,752 74, 836 86,289 
Co-operative Societies — | - 2,347 
Miscellaneous . 8,999 , 29,542 29,211 | 29,716 | 31,047(4) 


337,739 930,716 | 910,463 


915,562 


* Estimates. 

1 Comprising High Commissioner's Office, Resident Commissioner, Secretariat, Treasury, 
Audit, and Central Stores. (From 1950-51, expenses of the High Commissioner’s Office are met 
by Basutoland and included in full ; reimbursement in equal shares of one-third is made by 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland, and is included under miscellaneous revenue). 

2 Includes Rand Agencies. 

2 Including Veterinary Services. 

“ Includes Anomalies Committee Report £10,000 in 1950-51. 


Customs and Excise 


Colonial Development and Welfare receipts and pay- 
ments are shown separately in Part IV below. 

Out of an estimated total expenditure in 1950-51 of 
£910,463, £397,072 or 44 per cent is in respect of personal 
emoluments and allowances (including pensions and 


Receipts under the head Customs and Excise derive 
from Basutoland’s agreed share of -88575 per cent of 
the gross customs revenue of the Union of South Africa. 


Export Duties 
The export duties on wool and mohair are paid into a 
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fund for the promotion and improvement of the pro- 
duction and marketing of those products. The levy was 
increased as from Ist October. 1949, from 4d. to 1d. per Ib. 


The balance of the fund on 31st March, 1950, was £46,363. 


Licences 

The principal licence fees are those for General Traders 
(£25), Commercial Travellers (£15 and £25), Trading 
Agents (£15), and certain trades (from £2 to £10). 


Income Tax 

The income tax law of Basutoland, and the amounts 
payable, though not the actual rates and allowances, are 
closely similar to those of the Union of South Africa. 

The basic rates of tax in the £ for individuals are 15d. 
(married) and 18d. (unmarried) increased by 1/1,000th 
of a penny per £ of taxable income, after the first £. 
Super-tax is payable additionally on taxable incomes over 
£1,775 at the rate of 24d. in the £, similarly increased by 
1/400th of a penny. From the tax so calculated, rebates 
are allowed of £26 (married) and £20 (unmarried), £10 
for each child under 18 years, £2 10s. for each dependant 
and 1s. 3d. per £ of insurance premium. The basic tax 
so resulting is increased by a surcharge varied annually 
and which has ranged between 25 and 50 per cent. 

Public companies pay tax at the rate of 7s. 6d. per £ 
of taxable income less a rebate of £45; no surcharge is 
levied. Private companies are assessed on the same basis 
as unmarried individuals. 


In the tax year 1947-48, tax was assessed on 415 incomes, 
in the following categories :— 


INCOME TAX STATISTICS 
| 


Range of Income Number of Total Taxable 

before Tax Incomes Income 

Under £501 __.... aid 85 31,030 
£501-700 ahs 28 126 79,398 
£701-1,000_... i 65 55,115 
£1,001-1,500 .. ae 61 { 73,294 
£1,501-2,000 .. a 33 57,975 
Over £2,000 .. a 45 268,860 
415 £565,672 


Taxes assessed during the same tax-year, 1947-48 on 
various classes of the community were :— 


Class Tax Assessed 
General Traders .. 96,612 
Civil Servants <a 5,545 
Other Employed Persons 4,196 
Other Residents me bee 77” 
Non Residents .. sa ne 911 

£108,035 


There were in 1950, 81 persons and six companies 
with taxable incomes exceeding £2,000. 


Succession and Estate Duties 

Succession Duty is levied at rates varying between 3 per 
cent and 12 per cent according to the relationship of 
successor to predecessor. 

Estate Duty, which is distinct from Succession Duty, 
is payable at the rate of £3/1,000 per £100 or part thereof, 
subject to a maximum of 6s. 8d. in the £ ; from the duty 
thus calculated a rebate of £300 is calculated so that the 
tax becomes payable in fact only on estates exceeding 
£10,000. 


Currency and Banking 

South African currency is used in Basutoland. 

The only commercial bank operating in the Territory 
is the Standard Bank of South Africa, which has a single 
branch at Maseru. 


Private Investment 

No companies are registered in Basutoland, those 
operating in the Territory (three public and nine private 
companies) being registered in the Union of South Africa 
and confined to trading. 
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National Income 


Information is lacking from which to assess the 
Territory’s national income. 


Cost of Living 

The price level in 1948 was some 50 per cent above the 
pre-war level; further rises took place in the period 
1948-50. The retail prices of some of the principal 
commodities are shown below :— 


Unit of 
Commodity Quantity 1938 | 1948 | 1949 1950 
s.d. | s.d. | sid. s. d. 
Bread 4 7 8} 8k 
Flour 2 34 32 
Rice 4 9} 10 | unob- 
tainable 
Oatmeal 3 5 5 is 
Tea... 3 0|7 3 7 3 
Coffee 9 1/3 0 411 
Sugar 3 4} 33 34 
Potatoes 1 3 3 3 
Milk 0 8 13 0 3 0 
Butter 2 6/2 6 29 
Bacon 5 91/2 9 29 
Beef .. 6 o;1 0 1 5 
Mutton 7 3 1 3 1 8 
External Trade 


The most important factor characterising the external 
trade of Basutoland is the excess of imports over exports. 
This continued import surplus is rendered possible by the 
export of labour to mines, industries and farms in the 
Union, resulting in an influx of cash to Basutoland. 
The large and steady increase in imports during the 
war years, in spite of the relative shortage of consumer 
goods and increased prices, is due to the fact that there 
was more money in circulation within the Territory. 
The dependants of the 20,000 Basuto soldiers who 
joined the forces received regular monthly allotments 
averaging between £2 to £3 per month. Some of this 
money was invested in the Post Office Savings Bank, but 
most of it was spent on imported merchandise. In 
1946 demobilisation began, and the majority of the 
returning soldiers spent their deferred pay and gratuities 
at the local trading stores. The year 1946 was therefore 
a peak for imports. Though it is not likely in the near 
future that exports will exceed imports in value, it seems 
probable that the downward trend in imports will con- 
tinue. Although the value of imports was greater in 
1948 than in 1947, this was due chiefly to increased prices 
and not to an increased volume of imports. 


The course of external trade since 1920 is illustrated by 
the following table :— 


Imports and exports, 1920-1949 


Export 

Year Imports Exports Surplus 

£ £ £ 
1920 .. 1,180,986 937,038 — 243,948 
1928... 921,573 1,013,392 + 91,819 
1936... 712,125 302,193 — 409,932 
1937 .. 760,736 368,629 — 392,107 
1938... 749,126 401,512 — 347,614 
1939 .. 866,403 405,517 — 460,886 
1940... 875,280 461,666 — 413,614 
1941... 992,924 531,447 — 461,477 
1942 .. 1,033,328 459,589 — 573,739 
1943... 1,118,747 464,621 — 654,126 
1944... 1,422,525 516,538 — 905,987 
1945... 1,624,734 501,269 — 1,123,465 
1946 .. 2,056,182 485,204 — 1,570,978 
1947 .. 1,628,521 887,773 — 740,748 
1948 .. 1,807,256 1,336,269 — 470,987 
1949 .. 2,244,117 1,275,437 — 968,680 


In normal years the most important exports of the 
Territory are wool, mohair, wheat and cattle. The values 
bore the following proportions to total exports in recent 
years :— 


BASUTOLAND 


Main Exports as Percentage of Total Exports 1946-49 


1946 1947 1948 1949 
Wool 68° 48% 55% 16% 
Mohair 16% 9% 1% 10% 
Wheat 0:59 O* 4:1% 9% 0:2% 
Cattle 5 5:8% 5% 36% 


* Exports of wheat, maize and Kaffir corn were 
negligible in 1946 in consequence of food 
shortage. 
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Wool is the most important export from the Territory 
and although the quantity exported by Traders over the 
last four years has remained fairly constant, the value, 
partly due to the better quality of the clips, has more 
than doubled. 


The quantity of wool exported by individual natives in 
the last four years has risen rapidly from 641,588 Ib. in 
1945 to 1,737,040 Ib. in 1948, and 1,863,419 Ib. in 1949. 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1938, 1948, AND 1949 a 
IMPORTS 
Unit of 1938 1948 1949 
Quantity Quantity | Value (£) % Quantity | Value (£) % Quantity | Value (£) % 
. Livestock ' 

Horses, Mules, etc. 10,677 1-4 752 6,311 0:3 985 7,571 | 0-3 
Cattle .. a3 24,376 3-3 5,836 46,439 2-6 4,148 30,362 1-4 
Sheep and Goats 1,239 0-2 431 649 — 268 360 — 

rain 
Wheat and Wheatmeal 12,852 25,836 1:4 61,623 2:7 
Maize, Maizemeal, etc. 18,988 9,903 0-5 | 307,196 361,113 16:1 
Kaffir corn . ‘ 1,820 3,010 0-2 | 15,625 30,592 1-4 
Other Produce 914 3,299 0:2 —_ 7,590 0:3 
Merchandise 678,260 1,711,809 ‘7 1,744,906 178 
749,126 1,807,256 2,244,117 100-0 


EXPORTS 
Unit of 1938 1948 1949 
Quantity Quantity | Value (£) % Quantity | Value (£) % Quantity | Value (£) % 
Livestock 
Horses, Mules, etc. .. Nos 109 730 0-2 125 1,229 0-1 430 3,735 0-3 
Cattle .. 3 5 3,243 21,358 5-3 5,965 63,125 4-7 3,977 45,725 3-6 
Sheep and Goats y 563 340 0:1 2,415 4,570 0:3 1,416 2,885 0-2 
Grain 
Wheat and Wheatmeal Bags 152,776 | 155,807 38-8 90,528 115,458 8-6 1,778 2,602 0:2 
Maize, Maizemeal, etc. - 26,196 11,514 2:9 34,644 38,496 2:9 4,144 4,647 0:4 
Kaffircorn.. an os 52,770 35,614 8-9 86,391 104,607 78 3,256 5,622 0-4 
Beans and Peas n 4,761 3,082 1-0 54,262 133,965 10-0 | 13,107 46,081 3-6 
Barley J Ee 2,080 1,019 0-3 3,709 6,078 0-5 _ — —_ 
Oats 53 1,909 1,341 0-3 217 212 — _— _ _ 
Wool and Mohair 
Wool .. Ss 000 Ibs. 6,462 | 125,241 31-2 9,500 739,343 55-3 9,708 976,698 76:6 
Mohair 5 871 10-4 1,636 101,335 7-6 1,382 127,661 10-0 
Hides and Skins 
Hides Nos 84,590 1,450 0-7 286,312 15,517 1-9 732,098 42,083 3-3 
Skins a 40,171 1,001 192,892 9,573 336,527 | 14,016 1-1 
Miscellaneous A _— _— _ _ 2,761 0-2 —_ 3,682 0-3 
eae _ 1,336,269 1,275,437 | 100-0 


Note.—The values and quantities of imports and exports 
given in this chapter relate only to imports and exports 
made by Traders, through whose hands most of the general 


trade of the country passes. In addition, account must 
be taken of imports by Government, which are con- 
siderable, and exports made by individual natives, Co- 
operative Societies and at Government auction sales. 
The following Tables show additional exports in 1948 
and 1949 not included in the figures given previously :— 
Livestock sold to Union Buvers at Government Auction 


Sales 
1948 1949 
No. Value (£) No. Value (£) 
Cattle 2,381 28,706 1,562 14,671 
Horses 1 8 —_ —_ 
Sheep 504 920 —_ —_— 
29,634 14,671 


Exports of wool and mohair by Co-operatives, hawkers, 
and individual Basuto :— 


1948 1949 
Wool 1,737,040 Ib. 1,863,419 Ib. 
Mohair 61,283 Ib. 94,463 Ib. 


Apart from food, the chief articles bought by Africans 
are clothing and agricultural implements. The clothing 
comes largely from the Union of South Africa, the 
implements chiefly from Canada. The number of Native- 
owned buses and commercial vehicles is increasing. 


Since all imports are made through the Union of South 
Africa, it is not possible to give figures detailing the country 
of origin of imports or destination of exports. The 
following comparative table indicates the countries of 
origin of motor vehicles registered in the Territory :— 


(a) Private Motor Vehicles and Taxis 


Country of New Total 
Origin Registrations Registrations 

1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 
Great Britain .. 5 15 17 24 31 41 
Canada& U.S.A. 141 114 88 585 573 549 
Italy —_ 1 —_ —_ 2 2 
France .. 1 1 4 5 3 6 
Germany —_ _ — _ _— 2 
Total 147 131 109 614 609 600 


(6) Commercial Vehicles 
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Country of New Total 
Origin Registrations Registrations 
1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 
Great Britain .. 2 7 5 14 18 14 
Canada& U.S.A. 41 68 64 15 319 336 
Total .. “a 43 75 69 229 337 350 
(c) Motor Cycles 
Country of New Total 
Origin Registrations Registrations 
1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 
Great Britain .. 2 2 1 6 4 7 
CanadaandU.S.A. — — — 2 1 5 
Germany ies — —_ — —_ —_ 1 
Total .. ee 2 2 1 8 5 13 


IV. DEVELOPMENT 


An amount of £830,000 has been approved under the 
10-year development plan, divided among the following 
schemes :— 
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(a) £303, 480 to agriculture, or, more specifically, to 
soil conservation measures. 
(5) £3 16,000 to public works—i.e., road communica- 
tions and water supplies. 
(c) £108,825 to medical and health services. 
(d) £100,300 to education. 
1,395 balance, unallocated. 


£830,000 


Within the overall Ten-Year Development Plan, pro- 
jects approved under Colonial Development and Welfare 
Schemes together with information on progress to date, 
are shown in the table below. 


If further funds become available they will be utilised 
on tree planting and dam construction schemes, the 
establishment of mountain dispensaries, the improvement 
of village water supplies and the acceleration of the soil 
conservation programme. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS 
Weights and Measures 


British Imperial weights and measures are used in the 
Territory. 


DEVELOPMENT PLAN AND EXPENDITURE 


Revised 


Nature of Project Estimate 


of 
Total Cost 


Anti-Soil Erosion Measures 
Water Supply, Maseru .. 
District Water Supplies .. 
Education a 
Medical and Health 

Main Roads, Improvement 
Mountain Motor Roads 


£ Sterling 
Actual | poviced Balance 
Expendi- Estimate Pie a 
ture to re 

31 Mar.°49| 1949-50 | 51-56 
85,149 36,000 127,851 

35,288 30,530 = 
; 31551 365 
21.342 9,014 45,694 
4,682 15,400 69,735 
= 5;000 5,000 25,000 
ae act 37 149,000 
149,963 99,495 | 107,397 | 417,645 


Total, C.D. and W. Schemes 
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BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 


I. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Geographical Features 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate comprises an area of 
approximately 275,000 square miles lying mainly between 
the 18th and 27th parallels of latitude South and the 20th 
and 29th meridians of longitude East. It is bounded on 
the south and east by the Union of South Africa, on the 
north-east by Southern Rhodesia, on the north-west by 
the Caprivi Strip and on the west by the Territory of 
South West Africa. Nearly one half of the Territory 
consists of the Kalahari desert but this is not a true desert 
in the commonly accepted sense of the word. It consists 
of vast expanses of undulating sand belts with outcrops 
of limestone here and there. Many parts of the Kalahari 
carry excellent grasses. The average altitude of the Pro- 
tectorate is 3,000 feet but there are a few elevations rising 
to 4,000 and 5,000 feet. 

The Territory lies partly within the tropics and partly 
outside and the temperatures generally are high in summer 
but with a refreshing coolness in the winter. In 1948 the 
mean maximum temperature varied from 93° in December 
to 73° in July while the mean minimum varied from 39° 
in June to 66° in January. 

The highest rainfall recorded in any one place in 1948 
was 25-52 inches and the lowest, in the Kalahari desert, 

5-75 inches. Most of the rain falls between November 
and April. June, July and August are almost invariably 
rainless. 


The principal feature of the climate is the lack of 
humidity and this has a profound effect upon the economy 
of the Territory, resulting in the production of only small 
quantities of crops. 

In the north-western part of the Protectorate the great 
' Okovango River flows slowly inland from the north-west 
and in seasons of heavy rainfall flows as far south as the 
Makarikari salt lake and south and south-west into Lake 
Ngami. The Chobe (or Linyanti) River flows into the 
Zambesi 60 miles west of the Victoria Falls. Apart from 
these two water courses there are no rivers in the Pro- 
tectorate but the number of sand rivers which exist is 
evidence of an age when the country was comparatively 
well-watered. ; 


Population 


surrounding land for cultivation purposes. When the 
season is over, the people return to their homes in the 
villages and the towns. From 15,000 to 20,000 natives of 
the Protectorate are employed on the Reef mines, the 
number away from Bechuanaland at the time of the 1946 
census being 17,393. 


Occupations 

The people of the country are pastoralists and the 
number of persons in the territory who are in paid employ- 
ment is extremely small; 95 per cent of the population is 
engaged in stock raising, mainly cattle, and except for a 
relatively small number of men employed on European 
farms, the cattle are normally herded and cared for by the 
owners and their families. 

For details of Africans and Europeans in employment, 
see page 82. 


Social Amenities 
Education 

The accepted educational aim in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate is an attempt to equip all who are educable 
for the changing life of society, and to secure full and 
balanced development both for the individual and the 
community. 

Difficulties in the way of achieving this aim are the 
nature of the country, which is largely desert with poor 
communications, the wide gap between material resources 
and social needs, and the fact that the Protectorate must 
depend on adjoining territories for practically all higher 
and vocational education. 

In consequence of the system of Indirect Rule, African 
control of primary education has been largely entrusted to 
eight Tribal School Committees consisting of the District 
Commissioner as Chairman, the Chief and a number of 
his tribesmen, usually advised by an Education Officer. 
Where one is available, a European missionary acts as 
Secretary. The influence and sphere of mission effort in 
education in Bechuanaland is limited. 

A Board of Advice for African Education has been 
reconstituted and includes as members, in addition to 
African Tribal representatives, a member of the Teachers’ 


POPULATION BY RACE AND DISTRICT (1946 CENSUS) 


Area A ici Density 
istri ri r 
District (sq. miles) sea ia {fricans ota psig? Be 

Francistown : 2,074 17,530 8-5 
Gaberones .. aA 494 12,323 25-0 
Chobe a 5,149 
Ghanzi or 165,175 0:1 
Kgalazadi be | 
Kuneneng ‘ 15,000 2°5 
Lobatsi 664 12-5 
Kgatleng 3,600 5-6 
Ngamiland 34,500 1:2 
Ngwaketsi 9,000 40 
Ngwato... a wt 42,080 2-4 
Tuli Block .. rf ee 1,930 0-3 

Total 274,517 291,759* 293,964 1-1 


* Including 96 Asiatics and 1,708 Coloured. 


As the above table shows the population is not equally 
distributed, the bulk of the people living in the eastern part 
of the Protectorate with one fairly large tribe occupying 
the north-western corner. The central, western and 
southern areas of the Territory consist for the most part 
of the Kalahari desert and are extremely sparsely in- 
habitéd. Approximately one-half of the population is in 
towns with a population of 1,000 or more though for some 
part of the year there is migration from the towns to the 
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Association, missionaries, European officials and other 
unofficials. 

The few European schools of the country, with the 
exception of the Lobatsi European School, fall under com- 
mittee management. The Lobatsi school recently rebuilt, 
is a government institution. 

In spite of the intervening years of war and the ever- 
widening gap between education needs and material 
resources, sOme progress has been made in primary 
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education in Bechuanaland in recent years, as the following 
comparative figures indicate :-— 


Education Statistics, 1939, 1948 and 1950 


1939 1948 1950 

African pupils 13,436 16,380 16,644 
African teachers BY 254 464 477 
African entries for Std. VI 

examination. . aes in 150 360 
Coloured pupils is oh 68 198 
Coloured teachers... Se 3 5 a 
European pupils a i 164 195 202 
European teacherst .. és 13 13 13 


t+ Not including European teachers engaged in African 
teaching, numbering six in 1950. 
Staff of Education Department (apart from clerical) :— 
1939 1948 
Director Director 
Inspector of Schools 4 European Education Officers 
6 African Supervisors 1 Welfare Officer 
7 African Itinerant Officers 
an increase in the professional and technical establishment 
of five since 1939, 


Expenditure on education from all sources :— 


1939 1948 1949/50 
£22,334 £50,030 £84,523 

In 1948 an estimated 27 per cent of African potential 
school population was enrolled ; in 1950 the proportion 
was 30 per cent. 

No figures of adult literacy are available. A rough 
estimate would place the figure at not more than 20 per 
cent of the population. 

Higher and technical education. Junior secondary work 
is carried on at St. Joseph's Institution, Khale, and at the 
Bamangwato College, Moeng, the latter having been 
financed by the efforts of the Bamangwato Tribe under 
Acting Chief Tshekedi. 

There are facilities in the Public Works Department for 
the training of a few African artisans in engineering. 

For all other higher, technical and vocational education, 
with the exception of primary teacher training, African 
students must seek admission to extra-territorial institu- 
tions. 

Teacher training. Most of the teachers in the Protec- 
torate are unqualified. Recruits of satisfactory quality 
are seldom obtainable from neighbouring territories where 
salary scales are higher. In consequence a Government 
Teacher Training Centre has been established at Kanye, 
where over 60 pupils are now in residence preparing for 
the Primary Lower Certificate. A Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund grant will permit of new buildings being 
erected in the near future, and an ultimate annual output 
of 40 qualified teachers is expected. 


Extra-territorial pupils. Yn 1948, 192 pupils were en- 
rolled at Union institutions : of these students 91 received 
bursaries. 


Health 

Incidence of disease. The following diseases, which are 
common to all parts of the country, are listed in order of 
their importance among reported diseases :— 

Diseases of the gastro-intestinal tract. 
Syphilis. 

Diseases of women. 

Non-tubercular diseases of the respiratory system. 
Rheumatism. 

Gonorrhea. 

Diseases of the eye. 

Dental caries. 

Whooping cough. 

Influenza. 

Deficiency diseases. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis. 

A few cases of sleeping sickness occur in Ngamiland 
every year. Smallpox is endemic. Outbreaks occur every 
year and the necessary vaccinations are carried out. With 
regard to malnutrition and pulmonary tuberculosis, only 
advanced or severe cases usually present themselves for 
treatment. It has been established (Squires 1949) that 
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malnutrition of moderate or sub-clinical degree is wide- 
spread in certain areas of this territory. Although no 
tuberculosis survey has yet been undertaken, available 
evidence points towards greatly increasing incidence of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Syphilis is one of the main 
diseases of the Protectorate. Free treatment is given at 
clinics. A beginning is being made in the treatment of 
gonorrhea with penicillin. 

There were in 1948 five Government hospitals in the 
Protectorate with a total of 233 beds and five others with a 
total of 126 beds. The number of beds in all hospitals 
had risen to 421 in 1950. There are also four Government 
dispensaries and four dispensaries run by Church, 
missionary and other associations. The Public Health 
section of the Government takes active measures against 
malaria, plague, smallpox and trypanosomiasis. 


Housing 


The majority of the people live in huts with mud walls, 
and thatched roofs. The type and soundness of construc- 
tion vary considerably but on the whole the huts are 
maintained in good condition. They are usually con- 
structed by the owner and his family, sometimes with the 
help of friends, on land allocated by the Chief or local 
headman. Even in the towns there is little or no over- 
crowding and there are no slums. A few of the wealthier 
natives have had European-type houses built. Europeans 
usually live in detached bungalows of brick or concrete. 

Public Health regulations were made under Proclama- 
tion No. 12 of 1924 and are administered by the medical 
officer of health and health inspectors in the major centres 
of population. While it is not always possible for the 
smaller centres to be inspected regularly, the absence of 
overcrowding makes rigid enforcement of many of the 
regulations unnecessary. 

There is an annual provision of £500 in Government 
estimates for the relief of destitution, which figure is 
seldom exceeded. In addition grants are made by the 
Bechuana Soldiers’ Benefit Fund to alleviate hardship and 
loss suffered by ex-servicemen and their families as a result 
of war services. Loans are also made to facilitate the 
rehabilitation of ex-servicemen in civil life. The tribal 
social system is largely communal and admits of little 
or no destitution. 


Political Structure 
Constitutional and Political Background 


Before the coming of the European the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, like the rest of Southern Africa, was a place 
of tribal wars and unrest, but as a result of appeals from 
the Bechuana tribesmen to the High Commissioner the 
territory was proclaimed in 1885 to be under the protection 
of the British Crown. In 1895 the British Government 
gave some consideration to a proposal that the Adminis- 
tration should be handed over to the British South Africa 
Company. Three leading chiefs went to England to 
protest against the proposed transfer, and it was accord- 
ingly agreed that the territory should Ferman a British 
Protectorate. 

The Protectorate is administered by a Resident Com- 
missioner, under the direction of the High Commissioner 
for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
Swaziland who is responsible to the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations. The seat of Government is 
at Mafeking in the Cape Province of the Union of South 
Africa, where the Resident Commissioner has his head- 
quarters. 


Local Government 


The Territory consists of Crown Lands, blocks of 
European farms and Native Reserves, and is divided into 
10 administrative districts. In the native areas the 
method of administration is that generally known as 
“indirect rule.” Native Administrations were formally 
established and the powers and rights of Native Authorities 
(i.e., the Chiefs or Regents) were defined in the Native 
Administration and Native Courts Proclamations, Nos. 32 
and 33 of 1943. Each Native Authority has his Native 
Treasury whose main source of revenue is a proportion 
of the native tax. The tax is at the rate of 28/- a year 
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and Government pays 35 per cent of the collections to the 
Native Treasuries. Other sources of revenue to the 
Treasuries are graded tax, tribal rates and stand rents. 

In preparing their annual estimates and in the general 
conduct of their affairs, Native Authorities are under the 
guidance of District Commissioners. 

Native Courts are established in which, within certain 
limits, cases in which both parties are natives are heard. 
There is a right of appeal from a Native Court to a 
District Commissioner's Court and thence to the High 
Court. 

Native Authorities also have certain powers of prohibi- 
tion of the export of local produce. 


Principal Departments of the Administration 

The administration generally of the Territory and the 
supervision of the Native Administrations is in the hands 
of the District Administration under the orders of the 
Resident Commissioner. He is assisted in the government 
of the Territory by the following officers, each of whom is 
the head of a department :— 


The Government Secretary and Deputy Resident 
Commissioner 

The Director of Medical Services 

The Director of Education 

The Director of Public Works 

The Director of Veterinary Services 

The Director of Agriculture 

The Commissioner of Police 

The Controller of Stores 

The Accountant. 


Economic matters are dealt with by the following 
officers :— 


(a) The Government Secretary (assisted by the 
Financial Secretary) :— 
Import and export control (other than local 
produce) 
Customs and Trade. 


(6) The Director of Veterinary Services :— 

Control of the import and export (excluding 
poultry and dairy produce), of animals and 
animal products, improvement in methods of 
animal husbandry and allied matters, e.g., 
disease control. 


(c) The Director of Agriculture :— 

Control of import and export of agricultural 
produce, poultry and dairy produce, improve- 
ments of methods of cultivation and allied 
matters, e.g., control of plant diseases. 


(d) The Commissioner of Police :— 
Immigration regulation. 


(e) The Accountant :— 
Revenue and expenditure. 


(f) The Financial Secretary :— 
Mining. 


Relations with Adjacent Territories, etc. 

The Protectorate has no political bonds with the neigh- 
bouring territories i.e., Union of South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia and Northern Rhodesia, but the Governments 
work in close co-operation and consultation. 

The seat of Government, Mafeking, is peculiar in that 
it lies within the Union and outside the Protectorate. 
An area of land on the outskirts of Mafeking, known as 
the Imperial Reserve, is set aside for the exclusive use of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate Government for offices, 
residences, etc., and the inhabitants of the Reserve are 
exempt from Union Government income tax. They may 
vote in parliamentary but not municipal elections. 


A customs agreement is in force between the Govern- 
ments of the Union and the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
under which there is no customs barrier between the two 
territories save in the case of liquor, matches and 
Cigarettes produced in the Union. The Bechuanaland 
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Protectorate receives, as customs revenue, -276 per cent. of 
the annual customs revenue of the Union. 

A customs agreement exists with the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia under which the produce of either 
territory may be imported into the other territory without 
payment of duty except in the case of sugar, liquor, 
tobacco and matches. In the case of goods imported 
into one country (except from the Union) and re-exported 
to the other country, the receiving country is required 
to pay to the other country customs duty at the rate in 
force in the re-exporting country. 

The Protectorate has no direct relations with the 
United Nations Organisation but is subject to such 
obligations, conventions, etc., as have been accepted on its 
behalf by the Government of the United Kingdom. 


Principal Economic Legislation 

The following are some of the most important items 
of economic legislation affecting the Territory. Some of 
the laws are Cape Acts applied by statute to the Pro- 
rectorate. 


Land and Mining Prospecting 

Under Proclamation 33 of 1932 (which does not apply 
to the Tati District) a permit for prospecting must be 
obtained from the High Commissioner and restrictions 
are placed on the areas in which prospecting is allowed. 
The Proclamation regulates prospecting and mining on 
lands held under mineral concession as well as on private 
lands, as well as the surface rights on such mining land. 
Various proclamations regulate specific forms of mining, 
e.g., 33 of 1932 and 78 of 1934 relating to diamond 
mining, 41 of 1944 relating to gold and silver mining, and 
High Commissioner’s Notice No. 2 of 1946 relating to 
mineral oil. 

The land in the Territory consists of :— 

(a) Crown Lands (approximate area 165,175 square 
miles). 


All Crown Lands are vested in the High Commissioner 
by Order-in-Council of the 16th May, 1904, and the 
10th January, 1910. It is unalienated with the exception 
of a few farms in the Ghanzi district which have been 
granted or leased for short terms. 


(b) The Native Reserves, established as follows :— 
Barolong Farms (approximately 450 square 
miles) defined in Proclamation No. | of 1896. 
Bamangwato Reserve (approximately 42,080 
square miles) * 

Batawana Reserve (approximately 34,500 square 
miles)* 

Bakgatla Reserve (approximately 3,600 square 
miles)* 

Bakwena Reserve (approximately 15,000 square 
miles)* 

Bangwaketse Reserve (approximately 9,000 square 
miles) * 

Bamalete Reserve (approximately 178 square 
miles). Defined in Proclamation 28 of 1909. 

Batlokwa Reserve (approximately 56 square 
miles). Defined in Proclamation 44 of 1933. 


* Defined in Proclamations 9 of 1899, 55 of 1908, 31 
of 1933. 


All land in a Reserve is vested in the Chief and tribe and 
is allocated by the former in his discretion. Land does 
not pass automatically from father to son and cannot 
be said to be owned by any one person, though in practice, 
on the death of a person to whom an area has been 
allocated by the Chief, his heirs usually continue to occupy 
the same area. No land may be alienated by a chief or 
tribe. 

An exception to this system has occurred in the Barolong 
farms, Although this block of farms is reserved to the 
Barolong tribe, it was parcelled out and allocated by a 
former Chief to various tribesmen for occupation and the 
farms pass, on the death of the owners, to their heirs 
on a similar basis. 
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(c) The European Farms. 


Certain areas of land, known as the Lobatsi Block 
(approximately 214 square miles), the Gaberones Block 
(approximately 260 square miles), and the Tuli Block 
(approximately 1,930 square miles) were granted in 
perpetuity to the British South Africa Company, with 
power to sell or lease the land. The boundaries of the 
blocks are defined in Proclamation No. 4 of 1905 
(Lobatsi Block), Proclamation No. !2 of 1905 (Gaberones 
Block) and Proclamation No. 13 of 1905 (Tuli Block). 
The blocks have been divided into farms and many of 
them sold with freehold titles. 


(d) The Tati District. 


The Tati District (approximately 2,074 square miles) 
is owned by the Tati Company Limited, who have full 
power to sell or lease any portion. Right is reserved to 
Government to acquire sites for public buildings. Within 
the Tati District an area of approximately 320 square 
miles is set aside as a native reserve, for which Government 
pays to the Company £1,000 a year. No rent is payable 
by natives living within the reserve. The grant to the 
Company is governed by Proclamation No. 2 of 1911. 

A detailed account of the system of land tenure will 
be found in Professor I. Schapera’s ‘* Native Land 
Tenure ” (Oxford University Press). 


Immigration Restrictions and Regulations 


The laws regulating the entry of immigrants deal with 
three catagories, i.e., British subjects, aliens and natives. 

The Immigration Regulation Proclamation (No. 34 
of 1932) deals with British subjects other than natives, 
and prohibits the entry, or if admitted, the continued 
residence of persons who (a) would be likely to become 
a public charge, (6) on account of standard or habits of 
life are deemed to be undesirable inhabitants, have been 
convicted in any country of certain defined offences, are 
afflicted with certain diseases, are unable to write any 
European language, or whose presence in the Territory 
is deemed to be or likely to be prejudicial to the peace, 
good order or the interests of the natives living in the 
Territory. Provided they do not fall under any of the 
restrictions mentioned above, British subjects are not 
required to obtain permission to enter the territory. 

It is an offence for any alien to enter the Territory 
without first having obtained a permit, and aliens are also 
subject to the restrictions mentioned above in connection 
with British subjects. 

Natives domiciled in any part of Africa south of the 
equator, other than the Territory, who may wish to enter 
the Territory, must be in possession of passes, otherwise 
they may be prosecuted and deported. Non-indigenous 
natives may be deported if they have been convicted of 
crimes and sentenced to imprisonment without the option 
of a fine and if, by reason of the circumstances connected 
with the crimes, they are deemed to be, or to have been 
conducting themselves so as to be, dangerous to the peace, 
good order, good government or public morals. 


Communications and Transport 
Railways 

The main railway line from Cape Town to the north 
runs through the Protectorate entering it at Ramathlabama 
886 miles from Cape Town and leaving it at Ramaquabane, 
394 miles farther north. The line runs roughly parallel 
to the eastern boundary of the Protectorate at an average 
distance from it of about 50 miles. The railway within 
the Protectorate is owned by the Southern Rhodesia 
Government, but is at present operated by the Rhodesia 
Railways and the South African Railways. The gauge is 
3 ft. 6 ins. 


Telecommunications 

The major centres of population on the railway line and 
adjacent thereto are connected to the South African 
and Southern Rhodesia telegraph system while some 
centres away from the line (Maun, Ghanzi and Tshabong) 
have wireless stations which are in communication, for 
the transmission of commercial messages, with the main 
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government station at Mafeking. The Mafeking station 
acts as a connecting link between those places and the 
South African telegraph system. 

The telephone exchange at Lobatsi is linked with the 
Union system and there are small local systems at 
Gaberones, Serowe and Francistown. The other centres 
are at present without telephonic communication. 


Roads and Bridges 

The main north-south road roughly follows the line of 
the railway and, like the district roads, is almost exclusively 
of earth or sand, formed to shape and camber. Where a 
road passes through a town or important village it is 
usually gravelled for a short length. In Lobatsi there is a 
length of tarred road of a little over half a mile. 

About 550 miles of main road are maintained by the 
Public Works Department and the Witwatersrand Native 
Labour Association Limited, maintains a further 940 
miles, receiving a grant from Government of £760 a year. 
District roads are maintained as far as possible by District 
Commissioners to whom a small allocation is made each 
year. 


Waterways 

The channels in the Ngamiland swamps are kept clear. 
These channels are navigated exclusively by “‘ mokoro”, 
the local dug-out type of canoe. 
Air 

There are no air services. Few aircraft pass over the 


Protectorate, but nine landing grounds and aerodromes 
are maintained in satisfactory condition. 


Motor Vehicle Registrations 
New registrations of private and industrial vehicles 
during recent years were as follows :— 


Motor Vehicle New Registrations, 1939-48 


Year Private Industrial 
1939 154 65 
1940 98 38 
1941 to 1946 Figures not available 

1947 138 126 
1948 126 138 


352 private and 398 industrial vehicles were licensed at 
the close of the year 1948. 


Il. PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 
Agricultural Conditions and Methods 


The main agricultural areas are in the eastern section of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate, where soils and climatic 
conditions are more favourable. In this section the average 
annual rainfall ranges from 17 to 22 inches, and occurs 
during the summer months from November to March, 
this relative concentration increasing its effectiveness. 
The predominating soil type is a sandy-loam suitable 
for a wide range of crops. The initial fertility is high but 
is rapidly depleted by cropping due mainly to inherent 
phosphorus deficiencies and loss of organic matter. 

To a more limited extent agriculture is also practised in 
Ngamiland, where, in general, it is confined to river beds, 
following the seasonal recession of the water. Kaffir corn 
(grain sorghums), maize, pearl millet (Pennisetum 
typhoides) and cowpeas (‘ beans ”’= Vigna _ sinensis) 
constitute the principal crops grown. Groundnuts, sweet 
sorghum and melons are grown to a limited extent. 
Other crops adapted to this area are field beans, sunflower, 
sesame, cotton, pumpkins, various millets, leguminous 
and non-leguminous hay and silage crops and drought- 
resistant fodders such as spineless cactus, salt-bushes, etc. 
The potentialities of the northern swamp areas have not 
been determined. 


It is estimated that the number of cultivation plots, 
known as “ lands,” in the Territory amounts to between 
70,000 and 80,000. The average size is approximately 
10 acres, the range being from under five to over twenty 
acres. The mode varies from reserve to reserve and the 
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amount of cultivation undertaken depends on seasonal 
conditions and prevailing supply and demand. The 
low level of agriculture, lack of an organised system of 
disposal of surplus agricultural produce and certain tribal 
laws and customs restrict the production of cash crops. 

The plough is the only implement in use by the 
Bechuana. Where sowing after ploughing is practised, 
the seed is covered by bush dragging. Fertilisers are not 
used, and it is not customary to apply manure to the 
“lands.” 

The major crop diseases are Pythium and Fusarium 
seedling diseases and covered and loose smut of sorghum 
(Sphacelotheca reiliana and S. Cruenta) and Diplodia zea, 
Fusarium moniliforme and Giberalla Saubinette in maize. 
Considerable losses are known to have been caused by 
Pythium and Fusarium diseases. Sorghum Smut is wide- 
spread. 


Local Food Production 


Grain food requirements amount to approximately 
500,000 bags (50,000 tons) per annum*. Local production 
varies from about 350,000 bags to almost the full require- 
ment; however, there is a marked trend for food 
deficiencies to increase. 

Maize and maize-meal importation between 1945 and 
1948 amounted to £421,255 in value. The importation of 
Kaffir corn, millet and wheat products for this period are 
not recorded. 

Kaffir corn (grain sorghum) and maize meal constitute 
the principal items of diet. Millet and “ beans” are 
eaten to a lesser extent. Pumpkins, melons and squash 
are seasonal dishes. Meat is usually not eaten every day, 
and few people have milk while residing in the village 
because of the distances at which cattle-posts are usually 
established. Poultry numbers vary from year to year, 
depending on grain supplies available. 

Field beans, cowpeas, groundnuts, jugo-beans, sweet 
sorghums and pumpkins could be grown to a larger extent 
for improvement of the diet ; however the most urgent 
need is increased production of grain to meet basic require- 
ments. 


Cash Crops 
Kaffir corn, maize, millet and bean production offer 
opportunities for cash sales because of the possibility of 
increasing yields and the wide demand for these products. 
“ Beans ” (Vigna sinensis) are grown primarily as a cash 
crop and varying quantities are exported annually. The 
following are figures of exports for the period 1945-1950. 


Exports of Beans, 1945-50 


Ib. 
1945 1,000 
1946 6,022 
1947 1,562 
1948 15,455 
1949 4,211 
1950 4,935 


could be developed for export purposes. 

The land available for European farmers is confined to 
certain ‘‘ blocks.” Large areas are available for the 
African population, but the use of these has been restricted 
owing to lack of water, but with the development of 
surface and underground water resources grazing is 
gradually being extended. 


Veterinary 
Traditional Methods of Animal Husbandry 


Most Africans live in towns and large villages and while 
arable lands are to be found near where they live cattle 


* The above grain requirement of the Territory is based on 
the average daily consumption per capita, the average annual 
Tequirement of twelve bags of grain per family or the estimated 
average annual return of under 200 Ib. grain per acre. 

Data obtained from various sources, e.g., 1946 Census, the 
Sociology of the Ngwaketsi Diet—H.M. Scroggie, Native Land 
Tenure in the Bechuanaland Protectorate—I. Schapera, and 
information collected by officers of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 
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are mainly scattered over the countryside at “‘ cattle posts.” 

An owner usually establishes his cattle post where he 
has had permission to dig a well or where water is available 
in a “sand” river in the dry season. A kraal of thorn 
bush is built and a member of the family or a servant is 
left in charge. The owner visits his cattle post at intervals. 
When there is no surface water available those cattle which 
have collected at the well are watered every day or every 
second day or perhaps even every third day according to 
the supplies of water available. Stock frequently have to 
travel long distances from their watering point to where 
grazing is available. When surface water is to be found 
in pans and river beds the stock make use of this. 

The average size of flocks varies considerably in different 
parts of the Protectorate and as between Europeans and 
Africans. The average number of cattle owned by 
Africans varies from a little under a 100 in the 
Mahalapye sub-area to only 10 in the Maun sub-area. 
The average size of European cattle herds is highest in 
Gaberones at about a 1,000, but elsewhere is mainly 
between 300 and 500. 

The average size of the stock in the eastern parts of the 
Protectorate and in Ngamiland is indicated by the weights 
shown in the following table which is based in part on the 
weights of stock presented for export. Maximum weights 
are also recorded to show the size attained by individual 
animals :— 


Average and Maximum Weights of Animals 


Eastern Bechuanaland Negamiland 
Average Maximum Average Maximum 
(/b.) (1b.) (1b.) (1b.) 
Bulls about 1,100 2,000 about 600 1,000 
Oxen ,, 1,000 1,850 3 850 1,200 
Cows ,, 750 1,300 sé 600 750 
Sheep ,, 50 100 + 80 150 
Goats ,, 60 120 > 80 150 


In Ngamiland the cattle are smaller and more leggy 
owing to some extent to the smaller admixture of blood 
from exogenous breeds. Moreover, Ngamiland is less 
healthy for cattle on the whole. 


The field staff record yields of milk in pints to be as 
follows :— 
Yield of Milk per Day (pints) 
Vet. Sub-area African Owned European Owned 


Cattle Goats Cattle Goats 
Mahalapye (a2) 6 1 14. Not milked 
Palapye . 4 1 Not recorded 
Gaberones 4 1 12. Not milked 
Serowe 8 3 Not recorded 
Lobatsi 4 1} 6 1} 
Maun 3-8 4-4 Not recorded 


(a) The figures for milk drawn. About a third as much is 
left for the calf or “‘ kid’ to survive on. 

Equipment is generally primitive, but the practice of 
equipping boreholes and wells with windmills does exist 
among the wealthier stock owners. Government bore- 
holes are equipped with engines or animal gear pumps. 


Soil Erosion, Diseases and other limiting factors 

In areas where there is overgrazing owing to heavy 
concentration round water supplies, there is consequent 
erosion. It is hoped to improve matters by extending 
water supplies and by controlling the grazing thus made 
available. 

The Protectorate is essentially a very healthy country 
for stock. Despite the presence of a number of fairly 
serious diseases the cattle population has increased from 
805,000 in 1941 (the first year in which the stock census 
was reasonably accurate) to 1,050,000 in 1950. The export 
of cattle has varied between 4 and 5 per cent per annum. 
The country is free from such disastrous diseases as rinder- 
pest and contagious pleuropneumonia. The major diffi- 
culty is lack of water and there are losses caused by 
“vermin,” i.e., lions, leopards, wild dogs, etc. 

Contagious abortion causes serious losses, followed by 
quarter-evil (blackleg) and nagana (trypanosomiasis). The 
losses from the two diseases first mentioned are estimated 
at £100,000 and £50,000 per annum respectively. Losses 
from nagana are confined to Ngamiland and the Chobe in 
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The number of deaths caused by anthrax 
are unknown. The disease is controlled by country-wide 
immunisation. Parasitism causes appreciable losses. 
Losses in sheep and goats and to cattle in Ngamiland and 
the Chobe are high through internal parasites. Botulism 
causes spectacular losses on occasion in certain areas and 
also snotsiekte (malignant catarrh), but the average losses 
are not considerable. Heartwater, redwater and similar 
diseases cause losses, but the extent to which these occur 
is unknown. Paratyphoid is a cause of heavy mortality 
and set-backs in growth. Scab and duorine are endemic 
but cause no great losses. Horsesickness is controlled by 
immunisation. Although foot and mouth disease breaks 
out occasionally it causes little mortality, although it may 
result in a disruption of exports through embargoes in 
neighbouring territories. 


the north-west. 


The following table gives the results of the livestock 
census of 1950 :— 


Livestock Census, 1950 


Cattle :— 

Bulls oh 25,543 
Cows and Heifers .. 515,698 
Oxen and Tollies . 282,556 
Calves 226,169 

Total Cattle . 1,049,966 
Sheep .. 217,288 
Goats . 477,277 
Horses... wd ae os fe 5,053 
Mules... a ae sa 8 133 
Donkeys .. 19,938 
Pigs 3,457 
Poultry 86,040 


Percentage of total stock population slaughtered annually 


Sub-area Cattle Sheep and Goats 
Mahalapye 0-93 3-2 2°5 
Palapye 0-38 1:3 
Gaberones less than 2 3-4 
Serowe os 2 4 
Maun .. be 0-6 1 


Livestock exports in 1948, 1949 and 1950 were as 
follows :— 


LIVESTOCK EXPORTS, 


THE 


1948, 
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in the export of cattle resulting from recent natural 
increase of the cattle population was as follows :— 


Cattle Exports, 1938-50 


Numbers 
Year Exported 
1938 21,570 
1939 24,461 
1940 33,928 
1941 31,108 
1942 44,933 
1943 42,931 
1944 35,157 
1945 42,024 
1946 46,994 
1947 53,983 
1948 42,403 
1949 ae 70,403 
1950 5 70,169 


The European farmer exports his cattle on his own 
behalf, generally to Johannesburg. Some of the African 
owners do the same but, for the greater part, the African 
owner sells his cattle in small parcels to the European 
trader at his trading premises and to European farmers 
on their farms or to European traders, cattle speculators 
and farmers at stock sales which are operating regularly 
throughout the Southern Protectorate but not in other 
parts of the Territory. The traders, cattle speculators and 
farmers either export the cattle to Johannesburg or sell 
them in the country to the Southern Rhodesia and Congo 
“Cattle Pool.” Opinions vary as to whether better prices 
are paid to the African producers by cattle traders or at 
the stock sales. The position seems to vary. In some 
areas better prices are undoubtedly obtained at the sales 
but in others it seems reasonably clear that the cattle 
traders pay better prices. 

The returns to producers can best be assessed by con- 
sidering the prices paid for beef in Johannesburg on which 
prices the prices offered by the ‘‘ Cattle Pool” are based 
and, to some extent, those of the Southern Rhodesia Cold 
Storage Commission. The prices paid in Johannesburg 
in 1949 varied from 90s. 6d. per 100 lb. for the highest 
grade to 32s. 3d. for the lowest. The price paid for the 
offal and hides (about £2 per head), in addition to 
what was realised by the meat, covered the railage, taxes 
and fees, losses and expenses prior to export. If it is 
accepted that the cattle trader and speculator made £1 


1949 AND 1950 


Numbers 


Cattle 
‘1948 | 1949 | 1950 


1948 


Union of South Africa 15,230 | 40,431 | 29,870 | 10,331 


Northern Rhodesia. . 17,073 | 15,615 | 25,242 | 3,575 

Southern Rhodesia .. 5,973 , 5,813 | 3,056 | 1,280 

Belgian Congo 4,307 | 8,544 | 12,001 —_ 
42,403 | 70,403 


Values (£000) 


1948 1949 1950 

Cattle es .. S41 915: 1,158 

Sheep and Goats .. 26 36 66 

Pigs .. i - 2 12 5 

Poultry bes fe 4 5 3 
573 968 


1,232 


If certain diseases can be controlled exports of cattle 
should, apart from the normal increase to be expected 
from an increasing cattle population be improved within 
the next 10 years by 10,000 or 15,000 head. The increase 


70,169 | 15,186 | 20,554 | 26,595 


Sheep and Goats Pigs 
1949 | 1950 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 1948 1950 
9,277 | 14,437| 55} 1,547! 491 | 12,550 |18,174 | 11,368 
5350 | 6360! 199! 212 Ake ey tesa ee 
5427) 5,798| — | 127; 28] — | 130] — 


profit per head on the average, the return to the producer 
can be assessed. Bechuanaland Protectorate native cattle 
slaughter out at about 47 per cent in grades I, II and III. 
The average grading of African reared cattle is about 
grade II. 

Barter trade does take place to a fair extent, young 
oxen and tollies being exchanged by farmers and specu- 
lators for full-grown oxen. The young stock are usually 
imported from the Union or derive from the European 
farmers in the Ghanzi district. Profits made by the farmers 
or speculators are greater when barter trade is engaged in. 

There is little response to price changes. When the 
African owner has decided that he needs money for a 
certain purpose he will sell at practically any price. 
Reductions in price do result in cattle being withheld from 
the market, but, if prices do not rise within six months 
or so, the cattle again come on the market. Price increases 
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do not result in increased production. In general African 
owners sell as many cattle as is necessary to produce the 
cash they require. The result is that some herds increase 
rapidly, others remain stationary in numbers and others 
decrease. 

The cash cost of production to the African owner is 
virtually nothing. His servants get the meat from the 
cattle which die, milk from the cows, possibly some grain 
and a blanket and some clothes. An increasing number 
of owners are buying quarter-evil vaccine. The land costs 
nothing. 

In the case of European owners the cash cost of pro- 
duction is higher. Ground costs about 10s. to 15s. an acre 
and about 15 to 20 acres are required per animal. Fencing 
is very expensive, about £50 a mile for a reasonably good 
fence. Boring for water and the erection of pumping plants 
and water storage costs a great deal. African labourers 
are paid money wages. 

Two commercial agreements relating to the sale of beef 
are in existence. The Union has agreed to take a minimum 
of 12,000 head of cattle per annum and has consistently 
accepted far more even when meat was being exported 
from the Union, and the Belgian Congo has agreed to take 
5,000 head per annum. The latter is a short-term contract. 
There is, moreover, an understanding with Northern 
Rhodesia to take available exports from Ngamiland. 

Marketing methods for small stock are similar to those 

described for cattle but no barter trade takes place and 
very few sheep and goats are sold at stock sales and none 
are exported by African owners. There is an unlimited 
market for sheep and largely also for goats in the Union 
and in the Rhodesias. A market for the class of pigs which 
the African produces exists only when there is a shortage 
in the Union. No commercial agreements apply to these 
classes of stock or in respect of any produce, except that 
the Protectorate is a member of the Union Dairy Industry 
Control Board which determines the prices to be paid to 
the producer of cream and the distribution of dairy 
produce. 

The following table shows quantities and estimated value 
of exports of animal produce in 1949 and 1950 :— 
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The quantitics of butter manufactured and butterfat 
exported from Bechuanaland between 1944 and 1949 are 
as follows :— 


Butter Production and Butterfat Exports, 1944-49 Ib.) 


Butter Butterfat 

Manufactured Exported 
1944 386,079 19,753 
1945 218,393 50,000 
1946 241,178 77,852 
1947 76,384 38,148 
1948 463,457 88,015 
1949 483,212 128,642 


Internal consumption of butter is 
60,000 Ib. per annum. 


approximately 


Forestry 

Much of the Territory is forest land, mostly savanna 
woodland, but in the main it is not commercially exploit- 
able. 

In the north a concession has been granted to Chobe 
Concessions Limited, who have installed a saw mill 
capable of producing nearly 250,000 cubic feet of sawn 
timber a year. The installation is not yet working to 
full capacity, and during 1948 (the year in which the mill 
was installed) only 71,000 cubic feet of sawn wood was 
produced. 


Plantations, mostly poplar and eucalyptus, have been 
cultivated in various parts of the Protectorate, but the 
scanty and irregular rainfall of the country makes their 
maintenance a task of difficulty and uncertainty. Their 
purpose is to supply fuel and building materials. 

There is a forest nursery at Pharing (the headquarters 
of the Forest Officer), and during 1948 6,000 young trees 
were issued to plantations and for amenity and shade 
trees. 

About 10 tons of firewood are exported annually to the 


- Union of South Africa. 


ANIMAL PRODUCE EXPORTS, 1949 and 1950 


Article Unit | 1949 1950 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
(£°000) (£7000) 
Bones .. ie a 39 1,583 633 
Fur capes and coats .. 2:0 ays a6 
Hair .. ae ‘a 23 a ee 
Hides .. as wa 70-6 1,700,143 160-8 
Hippo strips .. ae 3°5 ae a 
Karosses and skin ma 7-2 8-5 
Ostrich feathers 1-8 Sa 
Riems .. og as 2:3 
Skins, calf, sheep and 
goat.. id va 2:9 47-8+ 
Skins, game and venison 9-8 aie 
Other products 0-6* 28-2} 
Total 


* Including biltong, hidewhips, horns and strops. 
+ Sheep and goat skins only. : 
t Including all other items not separately specified. 


There is an unlimited market for all animal and vege- 
table produce in the Union, and Southern Rhodesia takes 
large quantities of cattle hides and sheep and goat skins 
for re-export. At present a big percentage of the hides and 
skins exported (many hides and skins never reach the 
market) are of inferior quality owing to bad handling. 

All animal and vegetable produce except cream is sold 
by the African producer to the European trader who 
exports these products, mainly to the Union. Cream is 
sold by a number of African producers direct to the 
creameries at Francistown, Lobatsi and Mafeking, 
especially to the first-mentioned. Most African producers, 
however, sell their milk to two Europeans who maintain 
dairies at various places. The cream is sent to the Francis- 
town creamery. European producers send their milk or 
cream to Francistown or Lobatsi creameries. Dairy 
produce from these creameries is exported to the Union. 


Fisheries 

Fisheries, as an organised industry, do not exist in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate. In the waterways of 
Ngamiland and Chobe districts in the north indigenous 
fresh water fish of several varieties suitable for human 
consumption abound, and these provide sporting amenities 
for European anglers and contribute to the diet of those 
sections of the African population whose superstitions 
do not prohibit their regarding fish as edible. 

In a few of the artificial dams and permanent natural 
water courses in the Southern Protectorate large mouth 
Black Bass and blue gill Sunfish have been introduced 
with success, but their introduction was so recent that 
it cannot be asserted definitely whether these types will 
continue in the future or not. 

Legislation to conserve fish has been drafted but had 
not been promulgated at the end of 1950. 
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Minerals 

Public prospecting and mining in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, excluding the Tati District, is permitted 
under the Mines and Minerals Proclamation, No. 33 of 
1932, which is administered by a Chief Mining Com- 
missioner. The territory is divided into Mining Districts 
the boundaries of which follow the boundaries of the 
Magisterial districts. District Commissioners are ex 
officio Mining Commissioners of the Districts in which 
they are gazetted to exercise their administrative functions. 

Only two Mining Districts, viz., Ghanzi and Kgalagadi, 
have been declared open to public prospecting for minerals, 
excluding diamonds. 

Prospecting permits at £1 each, valid for one year 
from the date of issue, are obtainable, but prospecting 
for and mining of diamonds can only be undertaken 
under a Crown grant, the conditions of which require 
to be approved by the High Commissioner and the 
Secretary of State. 

Where a mining concession is sought in one of the 
Native Reserves, the terms and conditions of such con- 
cession require the prior approval of the High Com- 
missioner and Secretary of State, and it is customary to 
have all mining concessions supported by a Crown Grant. 

The mineral rights throughout the Territory except the 
Tati District were formerly owned by the British South 
Africa Company, which has now abandoned its rights 
in the Crown Lands in favour of the Government and 
the rights in the Native Reserves in favour of the respective 
Tribal Authorities, retaining, however, its rights in the 
European Blocks. The mineral rights in the Tati District 
are owned by the Tati Company Limited. 

In the Proclamation referred to above a comprehensive 
tariff of licence fees and royalties is embodied. 

Mineral production in the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
is at present confined to gold and silver, which are mined 
in the Tati District. 

The mineral resources known in the Tati District are 
many and varied, the chief of which, so far, has proved 
to be gold. During the past 40 years it has been produced 
mainly from small quartz reefs, having a strike of varying 
lengths, resulting in the workings being of limited extent. 
There are, however, very marked indications in some 
parts of the District where gold ore exists over reasonably 
big widths, but of low gold content. The proving of 
such to be in paying quantities is a costly form of 
prospecting as compared with that adopted by the small 
worker. Most of the gold production has been in the 
hands of the latter with the exception of the Tati Goldfields 
Limited. 

The total output of gold for 1938 and 1939 was 
38,369 ozs. and showed an average value of gold extracted 
from the total tonnage of 163,795 to be 4.69 dwt. per ton 
of ore. 

Mineral production fell off at the beginning of the 
second world war, and has not since recovered. 

In addition to gold and silver, there are, as yet unex- 
ploited deposits of copper, lead and haematite or specular 
iron ore, of the last of which there are large out-crops 
occurring over very long strikes and widths, suggesting 
the possibility of extensive deposits. This is also true 
to a lesser extent of copper and lead. 

All the prospecting and mining has been carried out 
by private enterprise and the royalties paid to the Tati 
Company Limited. In the serpentine area north of the 
Vukwe hills asbestos of the chrysatile variety has been 
found. Geological conditions favourable to the existence 
of asbestos occur in an easterly and westerly direction 
north of the Vukwe hills for a distance of approximately 
4 to 5 miles. Production on a small scale commenced in 
1950, when 5 tons valued at £375 were produced. 

It has been reported that vermiculite has been discovered 
in the District, but no confirmation of this is available. 

The increased price of gold has given an impetus to 
further prospecting, and the opening up of mineral 
deposits may reasonably be expected. A_ geological 
survey, financed from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund, is now engaged in examining the mineral 
resources of the Protectorate. 
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The following are quantities and values of gold and 
silver produced between 1946 and 1950: 


Gold and Silver Production, 1946-50 


Gold Silver 
Quantity Value (£) Quantity Value (£) 
(fine oz.) (fine oz.) 
1946 9,739 83,901 1,701 330 
1947 7,381 63,623 1,085 194 
‘1948 1,507 12,993 233 43 
1949 300 3,112 27 5 
1950 261 3,227 24 7 
Manufactures 


The only manufacturing industries in the Territory are 
the Chobe Concessions sawmill, of which particulars are 
given in paragraph (4) above, and two creameries, one 
at Francistown and one at Lobatsi. The latter is about 
to close down. Figures of butter manufactured are given 
in paragraph (1) above. 


Village Industries 

These are dying out rapidly, and there are few remaining 
craftsmen and women to be found among the older 
inhabitants of the villages. The most interesting of those 
still in existance are the making of skin clothes in the more 
remote areas and the making of karosses. These are 
chiefly for local use, but the latter may be used for barter 
at the nearest store. 

Pottery has managed to survive in areas where there is 
less money in circulation, but has lost a good deal of 
design and seldom varies beyond the traditional water 
pot. Grain baskets are seen in most areas, chiefly made 
from grass. They serve a useful purpose in the home, 
but lack real craftsmanship. 


Other Economic Activities 

Tourist traffic is negligible. A few visitors come to the 
Territory for shooting, but the strict preservation of game 
makes their numbers very small. 

Marketing is done through traders who purchase the 
cattle (and the small amount of other produce) from the 
producers. 

The following numbers of professionally qualified men 
and women practise in the Territory : 


Number of Qualified Professional Persons, 1950 


Doctors fe : or os 17 
Dentists se te oe a aa 1 
Nurses ee i is re 40 
Engineers .. ee ns ae ws 3 
Architects .. on Bi ace 4g 1 
Teachers, European ae 2 = 16 

Pn African .. a ii .. 214 


The majority are in Government employment. 


Co-operative Movement 

There are no co-operative societies. In the Bamangwato 
reserve there is a small amount of tribal co-operative 
selling of dairy produce. 


Employment and Labour Supply 
Local Employment \ 

The number of persons in the Territory who are in 
paid employment is extremely small. Ninety-five per cent 
of the population is engaged in stock raising, mainly 
cattle, and, except on the European farms, the cattle are 
normally herded and cared for by the owners and their 
families. So far as the comparatively small number of 
Africans in paid employment is concerned, the average 
numbers employed and the wages paid are as follows :— 


Africans in Employment, 1950 
Average Wages 


Occupation Average Numbers per month 
Agriculture 3,000 £2 
Domestic Service 1,500 £2.10.0 
Government Service 1,500 £2 to £46 
Building 250 £5.10.0 
Industry and trade 1,000 £4.5.0 


oor 
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In most cases food, and in some cases accommodation, is 
provided by the employer, in which event the wages are 
correspondingly lower. The normal working week consists 
of 45 hours but there is some variation, particularly among 
agricultural workers. 


Few Europeans, apart from Government officials, are 
employed in the Protectorate. Official salaries vary from 
£1,900 to £280. Government quarters are usually provided 
and the officer pays rental at the rate of 10 per cent of 
his salary. 

The Bechuanaland Protectorate Trade Unions and 
Trade Disputes Proclamation, 1942 (No. 16 of 1942) 
provides for the registration and regulation of trade 
uniong and for the orderly settlement of trade disputes. 
There are as yet no employers’ or employees’ organisations 
in the Protectorate. 

The following are the principal enactments relating to 
labour matters :— 

The Cape Masters and Servants Act which apply, 
in a modified form, to the Territory. 

Proclamation No. 14 of 1936 which provides for the 
protection of native labour. 

Proclamation No. 20 of 1936 which empowers the 
High Commissioner, after due enquiry, to fix 
minimum wage rates. 

Proclamation No. 28 of 1936 which provides for 
Workmen’s Compensation. (This has so far been 
applied only to mine workers.) 

Proclamation No. 74 of 1936 which prohibits the 
employment of women and boys underground in 
a mine. 

Proclamation No. 72 of 1937 which regulates the 
employment of women, young persons and children. 

Proclamation No. 56 of 1941 which governs the 
recruitment and contracts of employment of native 
workers. 

Proclamation No. 16 of 1942 which provides for the 
registration and regulation of Trade Unions and 
for the orderly settlement of trade disputes. 


The administration and enforcement of the laws is in 
the hands of the District Commissioners and the Courts. 
The comparatively small labour needs of the territory 
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are adequately supplied from the population. As explained 
above the main industry, cattle raising, is conducted on 
a family and tribal basis. There is no seasonal demand 
for labour. 


Migrant Labour 
There is no internal migration of labour, nor is there 
any migration into the Territory. 


Considerable numbers of labourers leave the Territory 
annually for employment on the gold, coal and diamond 
mines of the Union of South Africa. 17,500 left the 
Territory for this purpose during 1950. The problems 
raised by this migration are fully dealt with in Professor I. 
Schapera’s ‘‘ Migrant Labour and Tribal Life” (Oxford 
University Press). 

Most of the men are recruited by one of the two large 
labour associations in the Protectorate, the Witwatersrand 
Native Labour Association and the Native Recruiting 
Corporation and recruitment is regulated by the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate Native Labour Proclamation (No. 56 
of 1931). This proclamation provides for the registration 
of labour recruiters, the maximum numbers of men to be 
recruited, the entering into a contract with each employee 
specifying the conditions of employment, the wages, the 
nature of the work, the period of the contract and the 
conditions of repatriation. It also provides for the 
medical examination of recruits and all other matters 
necessary to safeguard the employee’s interests. 


Facilities exist for recruits to make regular allotments 
of pay to their families, to send special remittances to the 
Territory and to defer a part of their wages which are 
paid on termination of employment. 


Fuel and Power 


The only type of fuel produced in the Territory is wood 
obtained from the savanna woodlands of the country, 
of which small quantities are also exported. 


Iii, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Public Finance 
Central Government 


The following tables show revenue and expenditure, 
1948 /49—-1950/51 :— 


GOVERNMENT REVENUE (1948/49—1950/51) 


Native Tax 
Customs and Excise .. 

Posts and Telephones 

Licences ee 
Revenue Stamps 

Judicial Fines .. 

European Poll Tax 

Income Tax. 

Rentals and Transfer Duty 
Mining Revenue 

Special Levy .. 

Cattle Export Tax 

Personal Tax .. 

Forests . 

Rent from Government Quarters 
Miscellaneous 


Total Ordinary 


Colonial Development and Welfare Fund .. 


Total Revenue 


1948 /49 


561,289 


1949 /50* 1950/51 


* (estimates) 


456,355 


568,438 456,355 


- * Not including Colonial Development and Welfare revenue and expenditure, which are shown 


separately. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE (1948/49-1950/51) 


Head 


Resident Commissioner 
District qominetrasion. 

Police . 

Posts and Telegraphs - 
Administration of Justice 
Public Works Department 
Public Works Recurrent ; 
Public Works Exteorsinary.. 
Medical. . 3 


Allowances to Chiefs | 
Pensions as 

Air Service a4 
Contribution to Native ‘Treasuries ae 
Forests . : 

Miscellaneous — 


Colonial Development and Welfare 
Total Expenditure 


1948/49 


Total Ordinary Sh oe Ss A 


1949 '50* 1950/51 


*(estimates) 


469,452 


469,452 


* Not including Colonial Development and Welfare revenue and expenditure, which are shown 


separately. 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AS AT 3ist MARCH, 1949 
LIABILITIES ‘ ASSETS 

£ 
Over-issues from tenia Development and Standard Bank of S.A. Limited .. 39,651 
Welfare Fund 19,727 Cash in hands of Sub-Accountants 33,254 
Sundry Deposits .. we 48,792 Joint Colonial Fund or . 203,000 

Bechuanaland Protectorate 1 Native Fund ss 958 Remittance in Transit , 
Cattle Export Levy Fund . ie ; Si 16,759 Agricultural Loan Fund .. x 32 
Provident Fund... is a Pe vs 16,520 Advances (Sundry) and Disallowances as 39,027 
Savings Fund Levy 45 ve 290 Union Locust Account 86 

Tribal Treasuries—-United Kingdom a 28,802 United Kingdom War Loan Account—Tribal 

Imprest Account .. 91 Treasuries 28,802 
Excess of Assets over 1 Liabilities ‘at 31st t March, United Kingdom Loan Account . 40,000 
1949 a 270,377 Military Pensions Account : a a 22,322 
Dependants’ Allotments .. ae sé 5,777 
Provident Fund—lInvestment Account oe 12,704 
Guardian's Fund, Investment Account .. a 7,500 
Agricultural Loans .. 5 bes os a 161 
£462,316 ! £462,316 


ESTIMATED ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AT 31st MARCH, 1951 


LIABILITIES 


Sundry Deposits 
Estimated excess of. Assets over Liabilities 


The following table shows total revenue and expendi- 
ture from 1938/39—1948 /49. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 
1938/39-1949 /50 


Revenue 
—————_—_———— Expenditure 
Year Amount | Grant-in-aid 
£ £ 
1938-39 189,675 35,000 224,675 232,086 
1939-40 187,875 51,000 238,875 225,472 
1940-41 210,001 15,000 225,001 224,426 
1941-42 265,849 _ 265,849 247,238 
1942-43 304,764 —_— 304,764 256,383 
1943-44 344,807 _— 344,807 277,810 
1944-45 384,648 —_— 384,648 334,838 
1945-46 416.080 _— 416,080 350,179 
1946-47 466,757 —_ 466,757 404,779 
1947-48 483,029 —_ 483,029 475,503 
1948-49 561,289 —_— 561,289 641,246 
1948-49 680,209 _ 680,209 676,045 


ASSETS 2 
Cash in hands of SUB aecounraite? and Bank 70,024 
Joint Colonial Fund ; 185, "690 
Sundry Advances 30; ),000 
£285,714 


The public debt at the end of March, 1950 amounted to 
£16,021 on account of loans for two Colonial Development 
and Welfare schemes. 


The following is a brief summary of the rates of tax 
in force in 1950 :— 


Private Companies and Unmarried Persons.—18 pence 
for each pound of the taxable income, increased by 
one thousandth of a penny for each pound of the taxable 
income in excess of one pound. If taxable i income exceeds 
£16,000 the rate is 4s. 2d. per £. 


Married Persons.—15 pence for each pound of the 
taxable income increased by one thousandth of a penny 
for each pound of the taxable income in excess of one 
pound subject to a maximum rate of 3s. 11d. 


Surcharges.—Married persons 40 per cent of the tax, 
unmarried persons 50 per cent of the tax. 


Abatements.—£20 from the tax payable for unmarried 
persons and £26 for married. For each child under the 
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age of 18 years 10s. An amount of £2 10s, is deductible 
in respect of each dependant. For each pound of life 
insurance premiums paid an amount of 1s. 3d. is allowed 
subject to a maximum rebate of £7 10s. Poll tax paid in 
respect of the income-tax year may be deducted from the 
tax payable. 


Public Companies.—The rate is 5s. in the pound, 
subject to a rebate of £45 from the tax payable. 
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which duty on all dutiable articles imported into the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate is collected by the Union 
customs department and paid into the Union Treasury, 
a lump sum representing 0-28 per cent of the annual 
customs revenue of the Union is paid to the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. 


A local duty is imposed on all imports to the Territory 
of Union manufactured spirits and beer. The rates are, 


NORMAL TAX 


Classification of Assessments issued in respect of incomes for the year ended 30th June, 1947, under categories according to 
amounts of taxable incomes (compiled to 30th June, 1948) 


Super Tax.—Two shillings in the pound on incomes of 
excess of £1,775, increased by one four-hundredth of a 
penny for each pound of the taxable income subject to a 
maximum of 7s. 6d. in the pound and an abatement of 
£210 from the tax payable. There is a surcharge of 
50 per cent in the case of married persons and 55 per cent 
in the case of unmarried persons. 


62,799 | 370,340 


Amount of Tax Payable 
Com- 

panies Total 

£ £ 
19 129 
— 352 
— 648 
72 964 
_— 844 
— 1,094 
_— 727 
85 554 
_ 1,798 
— 1,856 
350 | 1,919 
437 981 
302 | 5,330 
— 1,950 
1,084 | 3,602 
79,737 | 81,092 


4,239 | 82,086 | 103,840 


spirits, maximum duty 35s. per bulk gallon and 25s. per 
proof gallon in bond ; beer, 2s. 9d. per standard gallon. 
The customs tariffs of the three High Commission 
Territories are identical with those of the Union of South 
Africa with whom they have a customs union. The rates 
of import duty on certain main commodities for the three 
territories are shown in Appendix A, page 104. 


SUPER TAX 
Classification of Assessments issued in respect of incomes for the year ended the 30th June, 1947, under categories according 


to amounts of taxable incomes. 


(Compiled to 30th June, 1948.) 


Number of Taxpayers 


Not exceeding : 
000 


£2, 7 
2,001-3,000. . 
3,001-4,000. . 
4,001-7,000. . 

Over £7,000 


Total 


Poll Tax.—A tax of £3 per annum payable in half- 
yearly amounts of 30s. is imposed on all adult European 
males of 21 years and over. The amount may be deducted 
from any income tax payable. . 


Native Tax.—There is a tax of 28s. per head per annum 
on every male Native of 18 years. In tribal areas the tax 
is collected by the Native Administration and paid over 
to the central government. An amount of 35 per cent 
is refunded to the Native Treasuries for commitments 
taken over from Government. 


Licences.—The main licences required are for agents 
for foreign firms, general dealers, motor drivers and 
vehicles. Agents for foreign firms pay £25 per annum 
and general dealers pay according to their turnover up to 
a maximum of £50 per annum. 


Customs and Excise—Tariffs—An agreement exists 
with the Government of the Union of South Africa under 


Amount of Super Taxable Incomes 


Amounts of Super Tax Payable 
Total 
£ 


212 
3,845 
2,224 
4,700 

10,008 


20,989 


Stamp Duties——Under Proclamation No. 22 of 1945 
the laws relating to stamp duties and fees were con- 
solidated. Prior to this the stamp duties and fees in force 
were those imposed under the old Cape of Good Hope 
statutes which had been applied to the Territory. The 
present tariffs in force in respect of the various duties and 
fees are for the most part modelled on modern tariffs 
in force in the Union of South Africa. 


There is, however, an exception in the Deeds Registry, 
where the tariff in force is still that provided under the 
old Cape of Good Hope statutes. 


Estate Duty.—Under the promulgation of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate Death Duties Proclamation No. 58 of 
1941, estates of deceased persons were not subject to 
death duty, although succession duty was payable. 


The original scale of duty was graduated up from 
4 per cent on the first £2,000 of dutiable amount to a 
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maximum of 17 per cent on £75,000 and over, but by 
Proclamation No. 30 of 1942 the scale was amended and 
increased to provide a maximum duty of 25 per cent. 
Under Proclamation No. 30 of 1944 the former proclama- 
tion was again amended and the method of computing 
duty on amounts in excess of £10,000 was simplified 
by the imposition of a duty of three ten-thousandths of a 
pound for every completed £100 or part thereof in the 
dutiable amount, subject to a maximum rate of 6s. 8d. 
on each pound. 

There is no primary abatement in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate such as is provided for in other countries, 
but exemption of the survivor’s interest in a joint estate 
of two spouses married in community of property is 
provided for. 

An agreement for the prevention of the levying of death 
duties on the same assets has been concluded between the 
Union Government and the High Commission Territories, 
and similar agreements with other countries are con- 
templated. 


Local Government 

The revenue and expenditure of the eight Native 
Treasuries in the Territory for the years 1946-47 and 
1947-48 are as follows :— 


NATIVE TREASURIES REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE, 1946-1947 AND 1947-1948 


1946-1947 1947-1948 


Treasury Ex 
cpen- 
Revenue diture 
£ £ 

Bakgatla 1,777 5,000 

Bakwena 11,762 7,362 

Bamalete 6,101 4,821 

Bamangwato 22,423 23,587 

Bangwaketse 11,996 9,334 

Barolong 1,933 1,743 

Batawana .. 5,002 4,518 
Batlokwa 


The principal sources of revenue of the Native 
Treasuries are (a) a share (35 per cent at present) of the 
native tax collected which is at the rate of 28s. a head a 
year and (5) a graded tax which varies from 5s. a year to 
£10 a year according to the wealth or income of the 
taxpayer. 

This additional graded tribal tax is charged on stock or 
wages, and is at the following rates :— 


Additional Graded Tribal Tax Rates 


No of or Annual Salary Tax 
stock owned Rate (£) 
£8. d. 
0—9 up to 48 5 0 
10—20 49—60 10 0 
21—40 61—96 100 
41—60 97—120 110 0 
61—80 121—150 200 
81—100 151—204 3 00 
101—150 205—250 400 
151—200 251—360 500 
201—300 ° 361—500 710 0 
Over 300 Over 500 10 0 0 
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Persons who are both cattle-owners and wage-earners are 
charged on whichever yields the higher rate of tax in the 
individual case. 


Currency and Banking 

The legal currency of the Protectorate is that of the 
Union of South Africa. On account of its proximity to 
Southern Rhodesia, bank notes and coin of the latter 
territory are also accepted at their face value for normal 
official and commercial purposes. 


There are no banks in the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and no internal credit facilities. Individuals and commerce 
are dependent on the banking and credit facilities existing 
in either the Union of South Africa or Southern Rhodesia. 


Private Investment 


The amount of outside capital invested in the Protec- 
torate is small. The Tati Company Limited, the largest 
company in the Territory, is registered in London. The 
British South Africa Company is the landlord of a con- 
siderable area, most of which is available for sale. Its 
activities are confined to cattle farming on a fairly extensive 
scale. 


Chobe Concessions (Bechuanaland) Limited is registered 
in the Territory and undertakes saw-milling and forest 
exploitation. Otherwise, the only companies operating are 
a few small trading concerns. No information is available 
regarding the capital of these companies or the financial 
scale of their operations. 


Cost of Living 


The retail prices of the principal items of consumption 
in 1950 were as follows :— 


Retail Prices, 1950 


Article Unit Average Price 

£s. d. 
Sugar .. a ad Ib. 5 
Tea... sf ~ Ib. 7 4 
Coffee .. oe i Ib. 6 0 
Salt... ie a5 Ib. 2 
Tobacco e3 is Ib. 4 0 
Rice... ee bg Ib. 1 8 
Maize meal... es 180 Ib. 115 0 
Maize .. ; 200 Ib. 112 0 
Kaffir corn (orghum) 200 Ib. 115 0 
Wheat flour .. 3 200 Ib. 3 7 6 
Paraffin Pas 8 gallons 12 6 
Soap... oh ah Ib. 1 6 
Beef... is a Ib. . 8 
Butter .. wa ek Ib. 3 0 
Eggs .. Me ie dozen 17 

Balance of Trade and Payments 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS, 1939-1950 


Cattle Butter 

Year eae lee ed 
Quantity | Value | Quantity 

Head £ Ib. 
1939 .. 24,461 | 195,575) 465,803 
1940 .. 33,928 | 248,080] 262,437 
1941 .. 31,108 | 238,550) 176,131 
1942 .. 44,933 | 430,240) 214,123 
1943 .. 42,931 | 509,301} 246,416 
1944 .. 35,157 | 419,507) 367,954 
1945 .. 42,024 | 514,240] 178,668 
1946 .. 46,994 | 574,650) 176,978 
1947 .. 53,983 | 661,219} 34,700 
1948 .. 42,799 | 540,638) 393,539 
1949 .. 70,403 | 915,239} 383,083 

155, 765 


1950 .. 70,169 paeiies 262,618 


Hides Gold Total Total 
—__——— ———_——| Principal all 
Vale ser td cal hes 


Value | Quantity 
oz. 


Quantity 
1b. 


625,351 132,935 | 368,913 | 406,525 
657,611 138,765 | 415,765 | 445,772 
677,104 114,940 | 382,528 | 411,218 
627,378 122,065 | 588,749 | 632,785 
424,486 105,373 | 648,813 | 695,807 


93,246 | 558,994 | 696,401 
97,068 | 636,959 | 720,413 
83,902 | 695,697 | 728,990. 
68,685 | 780,048 | 889,878 
12,993 | 668,182 | 753,788 
3,112 |1,049,560 {1,159,868 
3,228 |1,369,005 |1,626,014 


635,553 


646 
1 700, 143 160, 845 
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PRINCIPAL IMPORTS, 
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1939-1948 


Grain Cattle 


meer Quantity | Value | Quantity 
Bags £ Head 
1939 45,163 
1940 39,575 
1941 75,260 
1942 90,773 
1943 48,033 
1944 46,320 
1945 109 595 
1946 92,242 
1947 183,773 


Equines Vehicles Total 
$$$}. —_____ all 
Quantity | Value | Quantity| Value Imports 
Head £ No. £ £ 

43 8,813 | 392,427 
33 8,178 | 432,777 
47 11,202 | 521,302 
31 7,073 | 536,160 
32 7,777 | 556,380 
87 27,144 | 773,483 
117 18,538 | 911,590 
100 25,869 | 1,280,474 
— 67,174 | 1,438,984 

60,607 |1,176,037 


IMPORTS, 1949 AND 1950 
1949 | 1950 
Commodity Unit Quantity | Value (£) | Quantity | Value (£) 
Kaffir Corn [ Bags 6,851 14,272 2,625 4,664 
Maize and maize meal o 37,906 63,256 55,357 54,941 
Wheat and wheat mea! < 12,322 27,534 12,889 27,831 
Other foodstuffs 3 * 95,495 
Horses, mules and donkeys No. 1,549 17,931 1,624 26,495 
Cattle ie Ps 3,568 37,150 2,101 26,210 
Vehicles - 134 102,581 56 59,739 
Textiles * 513,110 
Total All Imports 1,314,733 1,469,093 


* Not separately recorded. 


The great bulk of the trade of the Protectorate is with 
the Union of South Africa, with Southern Rhodesia as 
the second most important source of supply and of 
markets. 

As far as invisible trade is concerned substantial sums 
of money are remitted to the Territory by men working 
on the mines of the Union. The total amount for 1948, 
which includes family remittances and deferred pay, was 
£70,256. 


IV. DEVELOPMENT 
Government Activities and Plans 


The following are some of the main development 
activities being undertaken by the Government. 
Water 

Schemes are in action and planned for the better 
utilisation of both surface and underground water supplies. 
Drilling for underground supplies has been carried out 
at widely separated places in the territory with a fair 
measure of success. The Bangwaketse Reserve has been 
chosen as the scene for initial operations on the develop- 
ment of surface supplies. Nineteen sites for small stock 
dams, each capable of watering 200 to 400 head of cattle, 
have been selected. The sites are in undeveloped waterless 
areas with excellent grazing possibilities. Total expenditure 
on water development from Colonial Development and 
Welfare Funds is estimated at £365,000, of which £49,000 
had been spent by March, 1949. 
Roads 

It is planned to improve a number of roads in the 
Protectorate at a cost of £35,700. Activity on this pro- 
gramme was held up through lack of plant, and expendi- 
ture up to March, 1949, had amounted to only £176. 
Education 

The programme for education includes the establishment 
of a teachers’ training centre at Kanye, for European 
schools at Lobatsi and Ghanzi, and the provision of 
educational facilities in agriculture and homecrafts. 
Total expenditure from Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds is estimated at £66,000. 
Medical Services 

Development of medical services, planned to cost 
£72,000, includes a yellow fever survey and the provision 
of improved facilities in the towns of Lobatsi, Francistown, 
Serowe and Maun. 
Agriculture and Livestock 

It is proposed to increase the Government’s staff, and 


three Agricultural and Livestock Officers have already 
been appointed. It was also originally intended to provide 
a few African demonstrators for each reserve, but this 
has not proved very successful, and it is now planned 
to station them all in one reserve for a time and then 
move them on to another. A successful start has been 
made in the Bakgatla Reserve. Colonial Development 
and Welfare funds for these schemes total £101,000. 


Tsetse Fly Control 

Game are being destroyed and bush cleared in certain 
areas, and two game fences have been erected enclosing 
areas of 800 and 600 square miles respectively. Progress 
in eliminating the fly has been very encouraging so far. 
The total cost of the scheme is estimated at £78,600. 


Geological and Mineral Survey 
A survey team has already been set up, with its head- 
quarters at Lobatsi. Geological and water investigations 
are proceeding and mapping is being carried out. The 
total cost of the survey is estimated at £95,000. 
Estimated Colonial Development and Welfare Fund 
expenditure during the years 1948-51 was as follows :— 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE 
FUND EXPENDITURE, 1948/49—1950/51 


1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 
(revised 
(estimates) estimates) (estimates) 
£ ee £ 
Transport - — 1,568 —_ 
Water Development 21,318 22, 375 22,943 
Veterinary Department .. 1,435 1 067 1,506 
Agricultural Department 3,588 ] 800 4,303 
Development of African 
Agriculture. 2,366 3,478 3,344 
Control of Tsetse Fly 10,825 8, 140 10,440 
Experimental projects in 
African Agriculture .. 220 266 1,321 
Geological and Mineral 
Survey .. — 23,628 18,184 
Surface Water Develop- 
ment... _— 19,533 19,419 
Erection of Bridges oe —_ 7,603 6,730 
Medical Development 
(including nutrition 
experiments) .. 412 11,647 18,575 
Equipment Workshop— 
Gaberones —_ 2,258 3,550 
Education 5 _- 9,256 8,967 
Total 40,164 111,051 119,282 
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Other Development 


As a result of a survey of the northern area of Bechuana- 
land, the Colonial Development Corporation decided in 
1950 to undertake a large-scale ranching project over an 
area of 16,000 square miles in the Chobe region of Northern 
Bechuanaland. Of this area, two-thirds are open grazing 
and agricultural land, whilst the remaining third is still 
scrub and forest. It is proposed to develop the whole 
area in sections, adding one section per annum after 18 
years. The ultimate aim is to achieve an average carrying 
capacity of one beast to 20 acres. : 

There are approximately 300,000 acres of good agri- 
cultural land in the Matetsi area, and this land is to be 
used to grow forage crops as a provision against droughts, 
as well as food crops for African employees. It is expected 
that this will produce a grain surplus of approximately 
22,000 tons which will be sold elsewhere in Bechuanaland. 
It is also intended to carry on livestock improvement in 
this area and establish one or more herds of selected 
cattle to provide improved breeding stock for the ranches. 
Only native-type cattle will be used. 

It is estimated that eventually there will be an annual 
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off-draw of cattle for slaughter of 68,000 head. The 
main markets for meat are expected to be Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia, Belgian Congo and the Union of 
South Africa. 

The Colonial - Development Corporation has also 
decided to erect an abattoir and cold store at Lobatsi in 
Southern Bechuanaland, together with a ‘“ holding 
ranch” of 600,000 acres to the south-west of Lobatsi, 
so as to ensure a constant throughout for the abattoir. 


Vv. MISCELLANEOUS 


Weights, Measures, Currency 
The units in use in the Union of South Africa apply 
to the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 


Trade Associations 


The Northern Chamber of Commerce, Francistown. 
The Serowe Chamber of Commerce, Serowe. 
_ The Lobatsi Farmers’ Association, Lobatsi. 
The Tuli Block Farmers and Landowners Association, 
Limpopo Inc. 
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SWAZILAND 


I, GENERAL BACKGROUND 


Geographical Features 


After the Gambia, Swaziland is the smallest Dependency 
on the continent of Africa. It has a maximum length 
from North to South of approximately 120 miles and a 
maximum breadth of 90 miles. The total area is 6,704 
square miles. It is enclosed on the North, West and 
South by the Transvaal Province of the Union of South 
Africa, and on the East by Portuguese East Africa and 
by the Natal Province. The climate in the higher parts 
of the Territory is temperate, whilst in the low veld it is 
sub-tropical. Rainfall varies considerably both from year 
to year and from station to station in the same year. 
It also tends to be concentrated in a few violent storms. 
The average rainfall at Mbabane in the high veld is 
55-6 inches, at Bremersdorp in the middle veld 36-8 inches, 
and at Sipofaneni in the low veld 26-5 inches. The mean 
maximum and minimum temperatures in degrees 
Fahrenheit are respectively 72:7° and 52:8° at Mbabane, 
77-7° and 54-1° at Bremersdorp, and 84-4° and 59-5° at 
Sipofaneni. 


The Territory consists of three fairly well-defined 
regions of approximately equal breadth running from 
North to South. The mountainous high veld on the 
West is part of the Drakensburg Range, and rises to an 
altitude of over 5,000 feet and averages about 3,500 feet. 
The middle veld averages some 2,000 feet, and the low 
veld on the East ranges from 500 feet to 1,500 feet. On 
the Eastern border lies the plateau called the Lubombo 
Mountains cut through by the gorges of the three most 
important rivers of Swaziland—excluding the Komati 
River which flows across the North-Western portion of 
the Territory—the Ingwavuma, the Usutu and the Black 
Mbuluzi. Immediately West of this plateau, which 
though broken is mainly very fertile, the ground falls 
abruptly in rocky cliffs to the Lubombo Flats—the only 
considerable area of fairly level ground in the Territory 
and about 500 feet above sea level—of highly fertile soil 
with savannah-type vegetation and grass of great feeding 
value but with low and generally badly distributed rainfall. 
Westwards these flats rise by a series of low ridges to the 
middle veld, where the gorges of the tributary system of 
the main rivers have opened out into wide rolling valleys 
offering opportunities for agriculture and mixed farming 
in more equable climate with a higher and less uncertain 
rainfall. The soil is, however, inherently less fertile and 
has deteriorated in the course of continuous cultivation. 
In the high veld the country is broken and often rugged, 
split by gorges, and the soil is less fertile and the slopes 
are seldom gentle enough for permanent cultivation. 
The grazing is less nutritious, especially during the winter 
when cattle must be fed if they are to maintain their 
condition or be used for dairying. 


Population 
There are two major racial groups in the Territory, the 


African group and the European. A third group consisting 
of persons of mixed origin is small. 


Of the Africans, about 60 per cent live in the Highveld, 
27 per cent in the Middleveld, and 13 per cent in the 
Lowveld. Only a small number of Africans live in the 
urban areas. Nearly a half of the Europeans live in the 
towns, but the coloured population tends to concentrate 
in definite rural areas. 


The number of aliens in the Territory is less than 400. 
These include a number of missionaries, builders 
employed temporarily to meet skilled labour shortages, 
and displaced persons who are mainly employed by 
commercial concerns, 


The following table shows the number of persons of 
working age (15-50 years of age) and persons below and 
above these ages :— 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, 1946 


Below 
Working Age 


Above 


of 
Working Age Working Age 


Males \Females| Males |Females| Males |Females 


Africans .. | 48,461 | 45,482 |39,913 | 39,448 | 6,514 | 14,897 
Europeans 606 8 3 351 230 
Mixed .. 211 20 17 


Migration 


No figures are available of population movements 
except for Europeans, of whom there were 283 immigrants 
and 156 emigrants in 1948. 


There were in 1950 approximately 10,960 Swazis 
employed in the Union of South Africa in various occupa- 
tions, including 8,260 in the mines, 600 in agriculture and 
forestry and 2,100 in industry and domestic service. 

Inter-territorial movement of Africans is controlled 
by a system of travelling passes. For persons other than 
Africans, regulations exist for restricting the entry of 
undesirable persons. 


Density of Population 


The European-owned areas of the Territory are under- 
populated. In the case of Africans it is estimated that 
the area available per notional family of five persons 
is large by comparison with some other areas—55 acres 
over the Native Areas as a whole. The distribution is 
very uneven. In the high veld it averages about 45 acres, 
in the middle veld 75 acres, in the low veld 116 acres, 
and on the Lubombo Flats 44 acres. Within each zone 
great variations are found from one native reserve to 
another—in the high veld from 11 acres to 123 acres, 
in the middle veld from 19 acres to 87 acres. Although it 
appears, in the case of Africans, that there is under- 
population it must be borne in mind that areas of the 
Territory are stony and precipitous. 


CENSUS RETURNS, 1904-1946 


36,851 
49,898 
52,761 
74,130 
87,884 


Coloured (Eurafrican) 


Persons 

84,529 85,491 
104,533 105,759 
110,295 112,951 
153,270 156,715 


181.269 185,215 
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Occupations (1946 Census figures) 


Males Females 

(a) Africans 
Peasants 70,130 86,711 
Labourers engaged i in farming. 3,018 876 
Labourers engaged in mining . 6,894 — 
Other labourers : _ 2,038 77 
Domestic service os ne 322 327 
Teachers. . bs a5 oi 105 166 
Scholars e: .. 4,234 5,111 
Clerical .. 3 4 be 198 4 
Carpenters 2s oe a 30 — 
Bricklayers ae & 90 — 
Preachers ws ee oa 199 13 
Other occupations a ind 626 42 

(b) Europeans 
Agriculture ae re ays 424 17 
Mining .. Pe a = 66 — 
Industry ‘ 172 10 
Transport and communications 62 7 
Commerce and Finance <3 108 38 
Professional .. i so 150 121 
Personal Service re is 12 10 
Undefined ts kei - 41 10 

(c) Mixed Race 
Agriculture ae es ae 80 8 
Mining .. ae ye ss — — 
Industry , 13 1 
Transport and communications 15 1 
Commerce and Finance we 15 i 
Professional .. we we 2 4 
Personal Service ns be 1 14 
Undefined he i ne 10 2 

Social Amenities 
Education 


African Education. The quality of this service has been 
improved considerably during recent years, the progress 
being reflected in the following table :— 
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year courses are offered in building and in cabinet making. 
In 1948, 16 apprentices were enrolled and the school will 
eventually house 50. 


European Education. In Southern Swaziland it has 
been possible, owing to liberal assistance from Colonial 
Development and Welfare Funds, to centralise European 
education at Goedgegun, where a large secondary school 
with modern hostel accommodation for boys and girls has 
been built. Courses are offered to the Junior Certificate 
standard, and in 1948 the total enrolment was 161 (of which 
112 were boarders), the teaching staff numbering nine. 


In Northern Swaziland, i.e., north of the Usutu River, 
conditions necessitate the continued existence of four small 
Government primary schools at Stagi, Bremersdorp, Pigg’s 
Peak and the Havelock Mine. In addition there is one 
private secondary school at Bremersdorp and one Govern- 
ment-aided secondary school at Mbabane, both with 
hostel facilities and catering for children up to the 
matriculation standard. Many European children, how- 
ever, still proceed to secondary schools in the Union of 
South Africa. 


There are no facilities in Swaziland for higher education ; 
the majority of those in search of post-matriculation 
education enrol] at one or other of the South African 
universities. 


School enrolment in proportion to population of school 
age was estimated to be 85 per cent in 1950 and it is 
believed that the percentage of illiterate Europeans is 
small. 


Education is compulsory for European children up to 
the age of 16 or the successful completion of the Std. VII 
course. Parents who are unable to afford the full costs of 
secondary education may apply for assistance in the form 
of bursary grants. 


Opportunities for training in one or other trade by 
serving a period of apprenticeship are limited for all races 
because of the economic structure of the Territory. 


AFRICAN EDUCATION STATISTICS 1937-1950 


Net cost to Government Total Number 
z Total Enrolment per pupil per annum | of Teachers ies o 
‘ear aerate eee eee ee! f 
: Govt. Aided Native 
Secondary | Primary Schools Schools Qualified |Unqualified Schools 
£ 
1937 .. 37 8,776 — 84 279 
1944 .. 109 9,515 1-74 148 193 
1948 .. 203 10,893 3-7 140 182 
1950 .. 222 13,588 42 95 ie 


Of the 182 schools registered in 1948, 7 were Govern- 
ment maintained primary schools, 95 were Government- 
aided mission schools (4 with classes to standard 7 and 
two offering the full Junior Certificate course), 3 (one 
with secondary class to Junior Certificate and two primary 
schools) were financed by the Swazi National Fund which 
derives its income from a tax which the Swazis voluntarily 
agreed to have imposed upon themselves, and 77 are 
private (unaided) mission primary schools. Special atten- 
tion is given to the promotion of female education. 

School enrolment in proportion to population of school 
age was estimated at 32 per cent in 1950. Education is 
not compulsory for African children. It is estimated that 
of the total native population 13 per cent are literate in 
their own language and 5 per cent in English. 

Higher Education. There are no facilities in Swaziland 
for secondary education beyond the Junior Certificate 
standard or for higher education, but State assistance has 
been granted in a number of cases to those desirous of 
completing courses of training in the Union of South 
Africa. In 1948, 32 bursaries were awarded for secondary 
education and teacher training courses, and two for 
courses in higher (university) education. 

Technical Training is centralised in Mbabane where a 
Native Trades School was established in 1946. Four- 


European youths are, however, able to avail themselves of 
facilities which exist in the Union of South Africa. 

Eurafrican Education. Education for coloured children 
is not compulsory and at present is the responsibility of 
four mission schools, three of which have hostel establish- 
ments and two of which are in receipt of Government aid. 

Expenditure on grants-in-aid, which in 1937 was only 
£496, rose to £670 in 1944, £2,735 (including £1,000 
from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds for 
capital expenditure) in 1948, and £5,305 (including £3,000 
capital expenditure) in 1950. The per capita expenditure 
inthe case of coloured schools aided by Government has 
increased from £5-15 in 1944 to £11-9 in 1948. The rate 
in 1950 was £7-73 per head. Enrolment figures rose 
from 86 in 1937 to 181 in 1944, 222 in 1948, and 413 in 
1950. Courses up to Junior Certificate are offered at 
three schools, the total number of children in the secondary 
classes in 1950 being 20. 

No accurate figures are obtainable of the proportion of 
Eurafrican children attending school due to the fact that 
many of the coloured people, as much as 25 per cent it is 
believed, chose to be enumerated in the last census as 
African while in fact their children are attending coloured 
schools. It is estimated, however, that the proportion in 
1950 was 44 per cent. 
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EUROPEAN EDUCATION STATISTICS,* 1937—1950 


Net Cost to Govt. 
Total Enrolment 
Year 


Aided 
Schools 


Govt. 
Schools 


Primary Secondary 


£ 


1937 40 18 12 
1944 86 20-25 22-6 
1948 21-6 


68 25-3 
84 . 


per pupil | per annum 


Total Number of Teachers Total Number of Schools 


Qualified Unqualified Govt. Aided 


WMAA~I1 9 
tat et 


* Government and Government-aided schools. 


Health 


The most important diseases, judging from the number 
of cases treated at the Government hospitals, are malaria, 
syphilis, dysentery, bronchitis, diarrhoea and enteritis. 

As a result of financial assistance derived from the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, a sustained 
Public Health Campaign will shortly be inaugurated. The 
work of the Malaria Control Unit, lately extended to 
provide general laboratory facilities, is being integrated 
with the wider aspects of Public Health. Guided by the 
results of local field experiments with wettable DDT, 
Benzine Hexachloride and a new DDT Emulsion (M.25) 
carried out during the transmission season of 1948-49, 
anti-malaria measures being employed in native areas 
on a territory-wide scale. The control of the snail vectors 
of Bilharziasis in localised areas, and special measures 
designed to combat the spread of venereal disease are 
being undertaken. 

There are three hospitals and 19 Health Centres in the 
Territory, and plans for the extension and modernisation 
of the former are in course of preparation. 


Housing 

Older European houses are built of local materials with 
the exception of corrugated iron for roofs, and consist in 
the main of many years’ gradual additions and extensions. 
They are built of green brick, very often on indifferent 
foundations and with poor lighting and ventilation. They 
are however, fairly spacious and generally have large 
verandahs. New houses, owing to increased costs of both 
labour and materials are smaller, but in finish they are the 
equal of most modern small houses in Southern Africa. 
There is not enough work in the Territory to attract an 
Architect as a permanently resident professional man and 
as a result the private buildings constructed since the war 
are strictly utilitarian both in layout and appearance. 

Government has itself embarked on a programme of 
housing for African Staff and these new well ventilated 
quarters have already had an effect on the type of building 
erected by Africans for their own purposes, in African 
townships. In Native Areas, the Swazi keeps to the 
traditional beehive type hut, but African housing in the 
towns has in the past tended to be unsafe, insanitary and 
ugly. Recently, however, efforts have been made to 
produce a better type of building. 

Rents are not controlled by any Government Regula- 
tion, and vary considerably from place to place. As in 
the rest of Southern Africa there is a shortage of housing, 
and this has tended to keep rents high. 


Housing Policy: There are no constituted local 
authorities in the Territory. The non-official residents are 
represented in each of the larger townships (Mbabane, 
Bremersdorp, Geodgegun and Stegi) by an Advisory 
Committee under the chairmanship of the District Com- 
missioner in each case. All plans of proposed buildings are 
scrutinised by the local committees and control is 
exercised in this manner. 

There are few concerns in the territory undertaking 
building work and there is no planned housing or building 
scheme at present in prospect. The only properly con- 
stituted and equipped building and contracting firm in 
the territory went out of business in 1948. There are no 
building societies operating in the Territory. 


Preliminary plans have been prepared for an extension 
of the township at Mbabane. These designs, unlike that 
of the existing town, have taken due cognisance of 
contours and of the desirability of providing reasonable 
sized plots with attractive views and the correct aspect. 
The same care has been taken with the design of a totally 
new township at Piggs Peak, the centre of big forestry 
undertakings, and of new African townships outside 
Mbabane, Bremersdorp, Piggs Peak and Hlatikulu. 

All the new designs incorporate the latest ideas including 
the provision of adequate lungs in the shape of open 
spaces for recreation and parks. 


Building Costs: There is an acute local shortage of 
skilled indigenous labour and this coupled with the high 
tariffs charged by the road motor service, makes building 
costs high in relation to the general economy of the 
Territory. As a result of the inadequacy of local labour, 
there has been an influx of Portuguese artisans from 
Mozambique. The Government itself relies almost 
exclusively on these skilled men for the carrying out of 
its building programmes and thus has been able to cut 
down costs considerably. No reliable figure can be 
quoted for domestic building costs but it may be assumed 
that they were not less than 35s. per square foot in 1949 
(this compares with 50s. on the Reef at the same time). 


Social Security 

The native population is almost entirely a rural com- 
munity engaged in agriculture and the keeping of cattle. 
There is no real unemployment and the internal economy 
of Swaziland has not reached the stage where any form of 
social security in the modern sense can be contemplated 
as a practical proposition. Tribal and family groups 
usually assume responsibility for the care of their aged or 
otherwise enfeebled members. Where necessary, as- 
sistance is provided from Government funds. There are 
no Friendly Societies in the Territory. The Native 
population is gradually increasing its trust in and use of 
savings banks, but most Swazis still prefer to invest their 
savings in cattle. 


Political Structure 
Central Government : 

The territory is governed by a Resident Commissioner 
under the direction of the High Commissioner for Basuto- 
land, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland, who 
is responsible to the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations. The Resident Commissioner is assisted by an 
administrative staff which includes the Government 
Secretary at the headquarters of the Administration and 
District Commissioners in the districts. The territory has 
a Police Force and the normal departments of Government 
are represented in the Administration. 

An elected Advisory Council, representative of the 
European members of the community, exists to advise the 
Administration on purely European affairs. The Para- 
mount Chief and a Council composed of his Chief Advisers 
and Representatives of the Swazi Nation are recognised 
as the Native Authority and are invested with powers to 
issue to the Natives legally enforceable orders on a wide 
variety of subjects. A Native Treasury system is being 
established. 

Civil and criminal jurisdiction in the territory is ex- 
ercised by the High Court, but the Courts of the District 
Commissioners, and in certain classes of cases involving 
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Natives only, by Native Courts established by the 
Paramount Chief. Provision exists for appeals. 
Local Government 

There is no provision in the Territory at present for 
local government. The local authority in each urban area 
is the District Officer who, however, is advised by an 
elected Urban Area Advisory Committee of Europeans. 
Principal Departments of the Administration 

These are (a) The Treasury, (6) The Education Depart- 
ment, (c) The Department of Livestock and Agricultural 
Services, (d) The Medical Department, (e) The Public 
Works Department, (f) The Geological Survey Depart- 
ment, and (g) The Police Department. 


Principal Economic Legislation 
Companies 

Swaziland Companies Proclamation 1912 (No. 7 of 
1912) providing for the incorporation, registration and 
winding up of companies and other associations. 
Trading and Production 

Swaziland Revenue Licences Proclamation 1939 (No. 
27 of 1939) as amended by Proclamations No. 14 of 1941, 
No. 20 of 1942, No. 31 of 1946, No. 75 of 1947 and No. 39 
of 1948, providing for the licensing and control of 
businesses in the Territory. 


Taxation 

For details of native tax, poll tax, income tax, and 
import and export duties, see the section on Public 
Finance, P. 

Labour 

Masters’ and Servants’ Law of the Transvaal No. 13 
of 1880 as amended by Proclamation No. 22 of 1922 
regulates the rights and duties of Master and Servants, 
a “‘servant’”’ being defined as any person employed for 
hire wages or other remuneration to perform any handi- 
craft or other bodily labour in agriculture, manufacture 
or domestic service or as a boatman, porter or other 
occupation of a like nature. Provision is also made for 
apprentices in similar forms of employment. 

Proclamation No. 19 of 1913 as amended by Proclama- 
tions No. 30 of 1917, No. 9 of 1923, No. 2 of 1936, No. 15 
of 1939, No. 61 of 1939, No. 6 of 1943, and No. 4 of 
1944, and regulations published under High Commis- 
sioner’s Notice No. 53 of 1913 as amended by High 
Commissioner’s Notice No. 75 of 1933, regulate and 
control the procuring and engaging of Africans to work 
within or beyond the borders of the Territory with par- 
ticular reference to those engaged to proceed beyond the 
Borders. Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Proclamation 
1942 (No. 31 of 1942) amended by Proclamation No. 3 
of 1949 provide for the registration and regulation of 
Trade Unions and for the orderly settlement of Trade 
Disputes. 

Swaziland Workmen’s Compensation Proclamation 
1939 (No. 25 of 1939) as amended by Proclamation No. 64 
of 1948, applied to mining by High Commissioner’s 
Notice No. 120 of 1949, provide for compensation for 
workmen who suffer injury or death or contract disease 
in the course of their employment. The Proclamation 
only applies to forms of employment decided upon by 
the High Commissioner. 


Land Tenure 


The land tenure position at the end of 1950 was that 
of the 4,279,000 acres comprising the Territory the 
following areas were available for occupation by Swazis :— 


Land Tenure Areas, 1950 Acres 
Native Areas under Concessions 
Partition a at 1,638,000 
Land purchased by Swazi Nation . 219,000 
Land purchased and Crown Land set 
aside for Native Land Settlement. . 345,500 
Land owned by individual Natives .. 12,000 
2,214,500 
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Native Areas have been set aside for the sole and 
exclusive use and occupation by Natives by Preclamatien 
No. 39 of 1910 and are vested in the High Commissioner 
for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
Swaziland in trust for the Swazi Nation. 

Land purchased by the Swazi Nation is held by the 
Paramount Chief in trust for the Swazi Nation. Land 
set aside for Native Land Settlement is vested in the 
Government of Swaziland. 

This type of land is controlled by the provisions of 
Proclamation No. 2 of 1946. Proclamation No. 2 of 1915 
makes provision for controlling the purchase by Natives 
of land in the Territory and for securing for the benefit 
of the Swazis any land required on behalf of the Swazi 
Nation. 

Native Area and land purchased by the Swazi Nation 
is communally owned and is held in trust by the High 
Commissioner and the Paramount Chief respectively for 
the Swazi people. 

Native Land Settlement land is issued to native settlers 
on a system of permanent leasehold subject. to the 
observance of the conditions of the lease. Settlers are 
entitled to communal grazing rights for their stock. The 
balance of the land, other than Crown land, is held under 
the original concession title or in freehold. Provision 
exists in Proclamation No. 28 of 1907 for the substitution 
of freehold for concession titles where the concession 
purported to be a grant of title to the land or where it 
purported to be a lease of land, which with or without 
rights of renewal was of not less than 99 years duration. 

The balance, except for small areas reserved for Govern- 
ment purposes (e.g., surrounding townships and reserved 
for veterinary and agricultural projects), belongs to 
Europeans either permanently resident in the Territory 
or resident in the Union of South Africa. 

The mineral and surface rights of the territory are 
completely dissociated, as a result of the mineral, Iand 
and other concessions given out by the Swazi King, 
Mbandeni between the years 1880-1890. Since then 
some mineral concessions have lapsed to the Crown. 
A statement of the current situation is as follows : 


MINERAL CONCESSION AREAS 


Area in P eee No. of 
Sq. Miles Swaziland Areas 


1. Mineral concessions of 
mixed undivided 
ownership (Crown an 


Concession) .. a 2 
2. Mineral concessions 
lapsed to Crown 36 


. Alienated mineral rights 


The alienated rights are in the form of 33 concessions or 
portions of concessions (as in 3 of the above table) which 
are registered in the names of private individuals or 
companies. 


Immigration Restrictions and Regulations 


Immigration Regulation (Swaziland) Proclamation 1933 
(No. 57 of 1933) as amended by Proclamation No. 60 of 
1937, and No. 20 of 1948, and published under High 
Commissioner’s Notice No. 167 of 1933, regulates the 
entry of immigrants, other than native immigrants, and 
prohibits the entry of undesirable persons. 


Communications and Transport 
Roads 


Within the Territory, the only existing communication 
is by road, although there have been surveys of possible 
routes for a railway in the Southern District and for one 
to open up a fertile Central area, much of which is 
irrigable. The main roads, all of which are earth with no 
properly laid foundations, are practically all weather, and 
run in a fairly comprehensive network throughout the 
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Territory. They carry in many cases heavy traffic and 
connect up with earth roads both in the Union of South 
Africa and Portuguese East Africa. 

Developments now taking place in the Territory have 
necessitated the improvement of several routes, but with 
the limitation of funds for maintenance and construction 
it has not been easy to keep pace with the rapidly increasing 
use made of them. 

Most of the rivers and streams are bridged with the 
notable exception of the Komati River which cuts. off the 
Northern area in which much development is now being 
undertaken. This river is negotiated by ferries, one of 
which it is hoped will be replaced by a bridge in the near 
future. 

Few new roads are projected. Most of the available 
funds and labour are directed towards improving existing 
roads. Mileages of roads in 1948 were :— 


Roads (miles) 
Trunk Roads aie ae ae .. 205 
Main Roads 6 “ as .. 476 
Branch Roads ee an ie .. 443 
All of these except 290 miles of branch roads are 
regularly maintained by machinery. 


Telephones and Post Offices 


There were 290 telephones in the Territory in 1950, all 
of which were operated by manual switching. The total 
length of telephone lines in operation was 970 miles 
including 833 miles of long distance lines. There are 
eight Post Offices conducting money-order, savings bank, 
post, telegraph and telephone business, and eight post 
offices which conduct telegraph and postal business only. 


Telegraphic and Cable and Wireless 


The total length of line was 260 miles in 1950. There 
were 29,000 inland telegrams and 800 outgoing inter- 
national messages during the year. There is no broad- 
casting station in Swaziland. 

Civil Airfields 

There are three airfields in the Territory, but of these 
two are privately owned. The third, at Gollel on the 
Natal border, is used fairly extensively by aircraft in 
connection with the anti-nagana spraying campaign, 
Meteorological 


Meteorological services are linked to the Union of 
South Africa. Twenty-five stations record rainfall only ; 
six stations record rainfall, maximum and minimum 
temperatures and relative humidity by means of wet and 
dry bulb a 


I. PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 


Agricultural Conditions and Methods 
Land Resources 


The Western High-veld area, which is broken country 
of low soil fertility, is little suited to crop production but 
much of it, though as yet only accessible by road, is well 
adapted to afforestation. In this area native agriculture is 
restricted to the small pockets of more fertile soil in the 
valleys, but production of maize, the staple food crop, is 
low since phosphatic fertilizers are badly needed. The 
grazing is “sour”, that is nutritious in late Spring and 
Summer but very poor in Winter when stock lose 
condition badly. 

The Middle-veld is the main agricultural and residential 
belt. It is well served by the South African Railways Road 
Motor Transport Services. The main crop is maize, for 
local consumption, but fair crops of groundnuts are also 
grown and some cotton when the price is favourable. 
This area is well suited to horticulture and areas already 
planted to tung, citrus, avocado pears and other fruits and 
crops are expanding. Bananas, pawpaw and pine-apples 
do well. It is expected that the irrigation schemes now 
being planned will result in production of large quantities 
of tobacco, sugar and possibly rice, as well as a wide 
variety of vegetables either for canning or direct export 


to Union markets. This is also the main cattle area, 
although grazing is poor during the drier parts of the 
year. 

The drier Low-veld area, which is notoriously malarious, 
is under-populated by humans and livestock. Large tracts 
are waterless and being remote from European villages 
and the amenities they offer, especially transport, medical, 
shopping, and educational services, are not favoured. 
The lower and less regularly distributed rainfall combined 
with high temperatures makes agriculture precarious, 
although kaffir-corn (Sorghum vulgare) is successfully 
grown. Under European management the land, where 
perennial water supplies exist, or have been provided by 
boreholes or surface dams, is devoted mainly to cattle 
ranching. In native areas a considerable but still in- 
adequate programme of dam construction has been carried 
through and as the grazing, supplemented by browse from 
leguminous trees and shrubs, is nutritious, it is the main 
source of supply directly or indirectly of slaughter stock 
for export. With the provision of more water supplies, 
especially from deep boreholes, full and profitable use of 
this area will become possible. 

The Lebombo mountain plateau is in the main very 
fertile and is endowed with a favourable climate. It is, 
however, distant from the markets in the Union and 
poorly served by transport. It supplies large quantities of 
grain for local use as well as groundnuts and dairy produce 
for export. Horticultural products thrive and it is on this 
plateau that the first plantations in the Territory of citrus, 
tung and peccan nuts were established. Expansion of 
these in the near future is expected. 


Traditional Methods of Agriculture 


The traditional method of crop production was by the 
use of the hoe in small fields located in pockets of fertile 
soil, usually on flats by streams and on gentle slopes. 
The chief crop was kaffir-corn (Sorghum vulgare) with 
small amounts of groundnuts, the Bambarra earthnut 
(known in South Africa as the Jugo bean), Cowpeas and 
mung beans (Phaseolus aureua). Maize was introduced 
early in the nineteenth century and has replaced sorghum 
as the staple food, the latter being reserved for beer making 
or, when boiled, ground and mixed with sour milk, as a 
nutritious food for men and children. 

The concession partition at the beginning of this 
century and the establishment of European farming 
communities introduced the use of draught oxen and the 
plough in place of the hoe, and as the cattle population 
increased after the rinderpest, panzootic in the late 1890's, 
had been wiped out, the plough became more commonly 
used until the hoe has been replaced entirely except for 
weed control in the growing crop. The advent of the 
plough, however, brought with it no improvement in 
agricultural methods, the seed being carelessly broadcast 
on the surface of the land as before and ploughed in 
instead of being hoed in, the only difference being that 
much larger areas could be cropped. This extension of the 
arable area has gone on steadily, while weed control has 
become more difficult and nothing has been done to 
control witchweed (Striga abyssinica) which over large 
areas is the limiting factor in cereal production. Tradi- 
tionally no attempt was made to restore soil fertility— 
shifting cultivation being easy and customary. The result 
was a Steady depletion of soil fertility while dung accu- 
mulated in the cattle kraals until it lay four or five feet 
deep and new kraals had to be built. Crop production 
has always been regarded as women’s work, the wife being 
responsible for the food for her husband and family 
while the adult male prepared for war and the enjoyment 
of its spoils or later sought men’s work in the Rand Gold 
Mines. This was the general picture until about 1930 
when yields of maize probably averaged less than one 
bag (of 200 Ib.) per acre and the first agricultural officer 
was appointed. 

The first and obvious aim was to increase soil fertility 
by the use of abundantly available manure supplies. 
A prejudice against this practice which still exists in the 
more arid low-veld areas was gradually broken down and 
accumulated supplies in the high and middle-veld areas 
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are now exhausted. Strenuous efforts to bring about 
improved agricultural methods whereby the plough is used 
intensively to prepare a tilth and kill weed growth rather 
than for extensive scratching of the surface, are showing 
signs of success. For over twelve years the beneficial 
use of the harrow single-row planter and inter-row 
vulticator has been demonstrated. These implements 
are gaining in popularity, and their use has gained impetus 
since the return from overseas of members of the Auxiliary 
Pioneer Corps, who came home with money in their 
pockets and a new wealth of experience. But the soils, 
now seriously deficient in phosphates, demand the use of 
artificial phosphatic fertilisers, super phosphate and rock 
phosphate, which are popular but expensive and in 
short supply. Nevertheless, progress is recorded—in 
1938 only 11 tons were used, but in 1950 250 tons were 
applied to the soil by Swazis. 


Further improvements concern the use of irrigation 
water wherever it is available, in small gardens for the 
production of vegetables, potatoes and fruits such as 
citrus, bananas, pawpaw and pine-apples as well as for 
tobacco. Much greater interest in this type of agriculture 
is being shown by men with wartime experience in North 
Africa and Italy. This intensive husbandry will help in 
establishing a class of professional farmers instead of the 
casual exploiters now occupying the ground. 


Animal Husbandry 


The main stock species in Swaziland are cattle, goats 
and shéep. Pigs, poultry and horses are incidental and 
receive attention only in accordance with their, at present, 
sub-economic importance. 


- Goats are owned by Swazi peasants—they are of the 
ordinary breed indigenous to Southern Africa and weigh 
between 40 Ib. and 60 Ib. No attempt is made to improve 
the breed nor the conditions in which they are kept. They 
wander about during the day, usually herded by the 
youngest members of the family, and are put into pens 
at night. 


The same applies to the locally owned sheep, although 
annually between 100,000 and 200,000 Merino sheep 
from the Union of South Africa, owned by Union farmers 
who also own or lease land in the high lying areas (above 
2,000 feet) of the Territory, come to Swaziland for winter 
grazing, i.e., during the period April to October. They 
do not all come to nor leave the Territory at the 
same time. 


- Beef cattle, which constitute the most important 
economic asset of the Territory, are owned by European 
ranchers and Swazi peasants in the approximate pro- 
portion of 1 to 5. A few inferior dairy and dual purpose 
herds are owned by European peasants. 


Animal husbandry practice on European properties is 
fairly good. The majority of herds have been built up 
with imported bulls of exotic breeds, mostly Hereford 
and Shorthorn. Repeated introductions of new blood 
have been necessary, and even then deterioration in size 
and especially in fertility of the high-grade animals have 
forced ranchers to back-cross with Afrikander bulls. 
Where grazing and other conditions are favourable the 
products are satisfactory. The size of holdings varies 


LIVESTOCK CENSUSES, 


Native owned 374,580 
Cattle{ European pred! 99,331 
Sheep 25,448 
Goats 106,548 
Horses 2,330 
Mules 270 
Donkeys 15,600 
Pigs 6,227 


t Including Euafrican. 
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from 2,000 acres to 10,000 acres, with a few larger 
properties as exceptions. 


The practical carrying capacity varies from 5 acres to 
8 acres per beast. Milk production under these conditions 
is not aimed at the average cow doing more than suckle 
her calf satisfactorily. Steers are sold at from four to 
six years of age and yield from 500 Ib. to 800 Ib. of good 
quality beef. Culled cows are also sold for slaughter, 
and yield 400 Ib. to 650 Ib. of beef. 


The Native areas are grossly overstocked, and the 
cattle are in poor condition and periodically starved. 
Husbandry practices, which consist of short hours of 
grazing under uninterested control by herd boys and 
camping up nightly in unhygienic pens, have led to 
degeneration and low productivity. In addition, the 
herding together of both sexes and all sizes of stock leads 
to too early mating and harrying of females by oxen and 
numerous males, which are never castrated until they are 
mature. Further harmful practices are the collection of 
cattle at midday for milking purposes and movement 
on all occasions at the gallop. The beef and milk 
potentials of these Swazi-owned cattle are unknown, but 
it is estimated that the average cow, under good conditions, 
will in a short lactation period produce half a gallon 
per day in addition to feeding her calf, that is probably 
500 Ib. per lactation of milk with a butterfat content of 
5-8 per cent. When slaughtered a considerable variation 
is recorded—mature cows yield from 350 Ib. to 600 Ib. 
of beef, whilst oxen yield from 400 Ib. to 800 Ib. The 
beef is of Jow quality because of seasonal variations in 
condition. This indigenous breed produces hides of an 
excellent quality with a very fine texture, and as draught 
animals they are superb. 


For a period of approximately ten years an attempt 
was made to grade up these cattle in the native reserves 
with exotic bulls. The progeny were unable to thrive 
under existing conditions, and the Swazi, neither able nor 
willing to rear these animals under favourable conditions, 
did not favour a scheme of doubtful improvement. The 
bulls, which were issued free but under control, were 
withdrawn and sold—the scheme was abandoned and 
replaced by one which aims at improving by selection 
the cattle indigenous to the East Coastal areas of Southern 
Africa. Such a scheme is now in operation but is still 
in the initial stages. Observations made during a pre- 
liminary period of eighteen months indicate that this 
breed (Swazi/Zulu or Ngone) has great possibilities both 
as beef and milk producing animals. It is much favoured 
by the Swazi people. 


Concurrently schemes are in preparation to reduce the 
area of cultivated land and the number of stock (by the 
reduction of cattle numbers and possibly the elimination 
of goats), to introduce culling and earlier marketing of 
animals for slaughter, to foster rotational grazing practices 
in the more rational treatment of cattle in respect of 
grazing hours, hygienic ‘‘ kraaling”, etc. A_re-distri- 
bution of stock to ensure proper utilisation of partly 
unused land, and relief of the areas which are at present 
densely populated because of favourable climatic condi- 
tions, water supplies, etc., is being actively considered. 
The extensive use of fencing is essential. 


A census of livestock is taken annually in December. 
Figures for the seven years from 1944-1950 are :— 


1944-1950 


1947 1948 1949 1950 
357,646 360,026 338,405 338,349 334,252 
77.349 73.775 80.146 77,873 83,103 
25,865 27,174 24.366 26,138 24:605 
125/503 1227193 124.177 137,505 113,277 
1.961 2.210 1.969 27215 ° 27319 
303 222 276 "199 270 
16.551 15,751 15,792 19,577 15,875 
7,769 8,810 | 10,064 14,714 13,726 
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Size of Holdings and Yields 

As already indicated European-owned ranches range 
from 2,000 acres to 10,000 acres with several larger 
properties. 

In the High and Middle-veld belts the rolling topography 
precludes cultivation on an extensive scale, while in the 
flatter Low veld area relatively arid conditions are making 
agriculture precarious. The arable area per farmer rarely 
exceed 300 acres, and the maize yields vary from half to 
one and a half tons per acre. Production costs vary 
considerably, but were about £7 10s. per ton in 1948, and 
the selling price was fixed at £22 per ton on the farm. 
Local millers buy up surpluses to supply trading stores, 
mines, Government departments, etc. 


Smaller farms are devoted to the growing of a few 
acres of tobacco in addition to maize beans and groundnuts 
and often in addition to the production of wattle bark, 
fresh milk and cream. Tobacco is a very profitable crop. 
It is produced at between 6d. and 8d. a Ib. and exported 
to the Union at three times that sum. As it is co-opera- 
tively marketed by the producer he receives a fair price. 
Since its harvesting and curing is a very skilled and 
exacting process labour difficulties restrict the area that 
can be cultivated. 


Several large farming properties exist. For example, on 
one large property owned by a Johannesburg Gold Mining 
and Finance Company over 2,000 acres are at present 
planted to maize, groundnuts and cotton with tobacco, 
potatoes and vegetables under irrigation. A large scheme 
has been planned in which 50,000 acres are to be farmed 
under irrigation. In addition some 7,000 head of cattle 
are carried. : 


Another large scheme is engaged in afforesting with 
Pinus spp. some 50,000 acres of the North Western high 
veld areas and a very recently formed company proposes 
to deal similarly with 100,000 acres in the catchment area 
of the Usutu River to the West. 


In native areas there are great variations in the size of 
holdings and no detailed survey has ever been undertaken. 
Up to 1939 it was estimated that the average field was 
about two-thirds of an acre in area (a comfortable morn- 
ing’s rough ploughing with a single furrow plough), about 
125 yards long across the slope by 25 yards in width. A 
family cultivated three or four of these, shifting to new 
ground when compelled by soil exhaustion, weed com- 
petition and the effect of witchweed. Food shortages 
during the war, accentuated by drought, and restriction of 
imports from the Union and official emphasis on increased 
production led to a great increase in the cultivated area, 
existing fields being enlarged often to a width of 80 or 
100 yards and four to five being ploughed per family. 
This greatly increased field-width caused serious sheet and 
incipient gulley erosion. 


It is supposed that the average yield of maize or kaffir- 
corn must be less than a bag (200 lb.) per acre. Certainly 
a family of five persons regards itself as fortunate and 
adequately provided for if its ripe grain crops amount to 
10 bags, to last it about 10 months of the year until fresh 
maize cobs are again available. Yields of groundnuts and 
.cotton each average about 250 Ib. per acre. 


.The area available per family is gradually being reduced 
-by the.increasing population. In 1936 the area available 
‘to. the average family (of five) was 56 acres and, although 
342,000 acres of Crown and purchased land was made 
available for. native land settlement under controlled 
conditions of cultivation and stocking, the average was 
reduced to 54 acres in 1946. As the cultivated area per 
.family had increased and the total number of cattle, 
exclusive of small stock had risen from 344,000 to 358,000 
‘the pressure on the ground was probably more severe. 
‘The: homes are scattered haphazard over the native area, 
with the cultivated lands also.widely scattered at different 
‘points of the compass. and often some miles from the 
-owner’s hut... The communal. system of land tenure 
‘“militates against individual improvements, so that land use 
is casual, unplanned and negligent, and produces the lowest 
-possible returns while allowing almost any exploitation. 


In the low veld a programme of earthen dam construc- 
tion to conserve surface-water supplies has been carried 
out to enable more intensive utilisation of that area by 
the native population. This programme is to be further 
extended and supplemented by water boring to facilitate 
re-distribution of cattle from the overstocked middle veld 
areas. When malaria has been controlled some move- 
ment of population to this area and the establishment of 
cattle posts may be possible. 

In European hands land utilisation has in the past also 
been on a very low plane. Union sheep farmers are large 
owners who burn off half to one-third of the old grass at 
the end of the summer to provide succulent winter grazing 
for their sheep which trek in from the cold high veld 
whilst the rest is left for the next successive years to give 
an intensive burn. Some land in the low veld, owned by 
absentee landlords and lacking natural water supplies has 
remained undeveloped and become unofficial game 
reserves. In other tracts inadequate water resources, 
either from winter-failing streams and surface dams, or 
from the lack of boreholes, have limited proper land use. 

In the middle veld the rolling topography has prevented 
large scale cultivation. Owners have been reluctant to 
invest capital in elaborate and carefully maintained soil 
conservation works so that the land has remained in grass 
which is not first class grazing. In the high veld there has 
until recently been little development. 

For details of recent and proposed development, see 
pages 102 and 103. 


Soil Erosion 

This is now assuming very serious proportions, especially 
on native areas where it is estimated that 1 per cent of the 
surface soil is being washed away annually due to extensive 
but negligent cultivation and denudation of the pastures 
through overgrazing. Small streams and rivers are silting 
up with sand washed down during storms while the hills 
are being scarred by deep gullies which lower the water 
table and accentuate the effect of drought. Water supplies 
formerly regarded as perennial are drying up in late winter 
and spring. Earthen dams for the conservation of surface 
water are being silted up. 

Sheet erosion occurs even in the veld, especially as in 
the middle and low veld areas the summer heat, winter 
drought, loss of soil fertility (especially nitrogen) and 
selective grazing cause the gross cover to be broken and 
the dominant species to be tussocky types of no great 
feeding value. Under the impact of torrential rains, par- 
ticularly after trampling and pulverising of the surface soil 
in winter, sheet erosion is inevitable. This is particularly 
the case on hillsides which are now the common summer 
grazing grounds, in order that cattle may easily be kept 
away from unprotected arable lands on the lower slopes. 
Since there is hardly any fencing the cattle are herded 
during the day and kraaled at night. The result is a 
steady drain of fertility from the pastures to the kraal and 
thence to the arable land when it is consumed by crops or 
destroyed by erosion. Export of livestock from native 
areas now adds to this loss without anything being done 
to replace it and the productivity of the veld is gradually 
diminishing with the result that an adequate cover is more 
and more difficult to maintain. 3 

Pressure on the land is forcing Sunstone on to slopes 
of up to 20 per cent without protective works of ary 
kind, and after about two years the crumb structure built 
up by the grass cover is destroyed and the soil begins to 
be washed away by rain, first causing sheet erosion and 
then gullies. Where gully erosion is not yet serious sheet 
erosion is apparent, but is not recognised by the native 
people. Heavy diversion works create a great problem in 
the safe disposal of collected water and constant main- 
tenance of the works. Furthermore, they deal inadequately 
with sheet erosion which can be controlled only by securing 
the maximum immediate absorption of rainfall and the 
best protective cover against the beating action of the 
rain. It is hoped to achieve this by raising soil fertility 
and the use of a short term arable-ley rotation to maintain 
crumb structure. Other counter-measures are being 
energetically undertaken. 
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Plant Diseases and Pests 

The main diseases of tobacco are Mosaic, Wildfire 
(Bacterium Tobacum) and Angular leafspot (Bacterium 
angulatum). More stringent crop rotation and phyto- 
sanitation are necessary for complete control. 

Groundnuts, especially when late planted, suffer chiefly 
from Rostte disease. Maize is attacked in certain favour- 
able seasons (particularly after prolonged winter-rains 
and late planting) by “streak”, a virus disease transmitted 
by Alcurodida, which can cause stunting and complete crop 
failure. The stalk borer (Calamistis fusca Hempsn) is a 
widespread pest which causes great damage to’ early 
Maize and Kaffir corn plantings in the native area. It is 
now controlled (on European farms) by dusting the top 
of the young plant with 5 per cent D.D.T. powder as 
soon as the characteristic signs of larval feeding are 
observed. Control in native area is difficult to obtain 
owing to the time-lag between detection of the infestation 
and application of the insecticide in the rare cases where 
any attempt at control is ever made. 

The tall native types of Kaffir corn are very susceptible 

to aphis, but resistant dwarf strains have been developed 
and these yield well under good conditions. The jassid 
(Empoasea fascialis) having been overcome by the 
development by the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation 
of resistant strains, the main pests of Cotton are stainer 
(Dysdercus sap) and the Red Bollworm (Diparopsis 
castanea), but these are kept in reasonable check by the 
enforcement of the uprooting and burning of the old 
plants before new spring growth can start. 
- The Harvester Termite (Hodotermes spp) is a very 
serious pest in pasture lands, especially in the middle 
veld and low veld, and particularly during periods of 
drought. Army worm (Laphygma spp.), Bagworm, in 
wattles (Acanthopsyche junodi), the C.M.R. Beetle 
(Decapotoma spp.), wireworms and cutworms are other 
insect pests. 

Stored grain is damaged by two chief pests, the grain 
weevil (Calandra oryzae) and the grain moth, which are 
prevalent when crops are stored in underground pits. 
Fumigation by carbon bisulphide is easy and effective 
under good storage conditions in silos and in grain tanks. 
Primitive storage methods are now being abandoned in 
favour of the corrugated iron grain tank, either individually 
or communally owned. 


Stock Diseases 

Forty years of campaigning against Stock Diseases have 
succeeded in controlling most of the diseases prevalent in 
Southern Africa. 

Rinderpest, pleuropneumonia and Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease have been absent from Swaziland for over 30 years. 

Tick-borne diseases, of which African Coast Fever, 
Heartwater, Babesiosis, Anaplasmosis are the more 
important, are controlled by dipping all cattle about 40 
times per year—380 dipping tanks are in operation. 

Trypanosomiasis reappeared in two boundary areas of 
the Territory shortly after the war but has, with its Tsetse 
vector (C. pallidipes) been almost eradicated. Contagious 
Abortion is endemic but in a non-virulent form. Tuber- 
culosis and Mastitis are very rare. Infectious epididymitis 
and vaginitis (“‘ Epivag”’) has not yet been diagnosed. 
Lumpy Skin Disease after being widespread in 1947 
appears sporadically in a mild form. An occasional case 
of Anthrax occurs. Quarter Evil (Black Quarter) is fairly 
prevalent. Cysticircus bovis is present in 5-10 per cent. 
of bovine carcases. 

Horse sickness, although controlled by immunisation, 
takes a heavy toll, in relation to the small number of 
horses and mules. Donkeys suffer from no diseases. 
Other equine diseases, e.g., glanders, dourine, etc., are 
absent. Scabies of all animals is fairly widespread but is 
of no economic importance to the Territory. Fowl 
typhoid and chicken-pox are the two main diseases of 
poultry. 


Local Food Products 
With the increasing exhaustion of soil fertility due to 
continuous cereal cropping and erosion the native popu- 
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lation is unable to support itself in food and except in 
favourable years some 5,000 tons or more of maize have 
to be imported annually. With this imported maize a 
ration of about 1} Ib. per person per day is possible. 
The locally produced grain supplies begin to fail towards 
the beginning of summer (October-November) or even 
earlier, and during the next three months or so there is 
an acute shortage. 

In addition to the maize available the diet is augmented 
by the Kaffir corn crop, sweet potatoes, groundnuts, 
meat, pumpkins, beans, milk and spinach, nearly all the 
latter growing wild in the fields. 

Food supplies, which might in total be: sufficient for the 
territory, are unevenly distributed. For example, the 
Middle veld area yields the bulk of the cereal and legumin- 
ous crops so that the producers of these items consume a 
bigger proportion of the total. In the lower producing 
areas, e.g., the lowveld, maize yields are far below this 
quantity. Also, the meat ration for all inhabitants is 
represented by some 40,000 bovine carcases (many of 
which are calves but the average weight would be about 
200 lb.), 50,000 goat carcases and a fair number of game 
carcases, poultry, etc. These items represent approximately 
45 |b. of meat per person per.annum. Since cattle are 
rarely slaughtered and are only eaten when they die, or 
are killed in extremis large quantities of meat are eaten 
without regard for public health requirements, in a short 
space of time. And, of course, non-stock owners certainly 
do not fare as well as those individuals who own large 
herds of cattle and flocks of goats. Kaffir corn which could 
form a substantial food auxiliary is generally made into 
beer which is consumed by adults. 

It is unfortunate that the food shortage comes during a 
period when sustained work in the fields is most im- 
portant so that growing crops rarely receive the care they 
require. 

Milk is becoming a more important item in the diet of 
the Swazi especially in areas where cows are milked with 
the object of selling cream through the established 
separating stations. 

A survey in 1945 showed that approximately one-third 
of the children between the ages of six and fifteen years 
were affected by malnutrition. 

Improvement can be effected mainly by better distri- 
bution of available supplies and the increased production 
of cereals. Attempts are now being made to establish 
co-operative butcheries where meat might be sold 
regularly at reasonable prices and more people may obtain 
protein-rich food. 

Fresh vegetables, fruits and other protective foods are 
being grown in greater quantities and although these at 
present are treated as cash crops and only unsold surpluses 
are eaten there are indications of a change in this attitude. 

The production of citrus, bananas, pawpaws, pineapples 
and common vegetables has received much attention in 
recent years but requires the increased use of artificial 
fertilisers. The proposed establishment in the Union of a 
factory for the production of nitrogenous fertilisers is 
therefore a matter of great interest to the Territory. 


Cash Products 

Cattle and livestock products undoubtedly constitute 
the main source of cash of Europeans and Swazis. Some 
17,000 head of cattle are exported annually to markets 
in the Union of South Africa where an average net price 
of approximately 45s. per 100 Ib. dressed weight is 
received. A few pigs are exported or slaughtered for local 
consumption and these bring in a small sum of money. 

Hides, skins and bonemeal are exported to the Union 
of South Africa where a constant demand exists. During 
the past three years efforts have been directed towards 
preventing wastage and improving quality and methods of 
collecting. Material increases have been made in the 
income of the Swazi people by this means. 

Milk production has received attention for the past 
10 years or longer. Sale of whole milk at 2s. per gallon 
is confined to the villages which are supplied by a few 
European farmers with mixed herds. Cream production 
has been stimulated by the activities of a dairy. division 
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and the erection in Native Area of some 85 separating 
stations. These stations and their equipment are paid for 
indirectly by producers who receive a net return of about 
1s. 5d. to 1s. 9d. per Ib. of butter fat or 6d. per gallon of 
milk. Some of these stations operate seasonally only. 
Approximately a quarter of a million lb. of butter fat is 
produced (80 per cent of it by Swazi suppliers) and made 
into butter at a central creamery. (The skim milk is 
returned to the producer). There are ready markets for 
the butter locally and in the Union of South Africa at 
remunerative prices (usually 2s. 4d. per Ib.). A possible 
market in Portuguese East Africa is not at present ex- 
ploited. , 

Tobacco is the main cash crop of the Territory. The 
following table shows European and Native Production 
before and since the war :— 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION, 1938-39 AND 1945-48 


Native 
Quan- 
tity Value Value 
000 Ib. £ £ 
23 9,181 
40 940 10,142 
73 2,840 17,612 
46 1,981 12,804 
88 3,937 19,259 
100 4,598 30,956 


Production of tobacco in 1949 and 1950 was 700,000 Ib. 
and 640,000 Ib. respectively. 

About half the crop is snuff tobacco for the native trade 
in the Union and the remainder pipe tobacco of various 
grades. 

To comply with the requirements of the Union Tobacco 
Industry compulsory co-operation has been enforced 
upon Swaziland producers and all tobacco must be 
handled by the Co-operative Society. 

The Society pays the producer initially 75 per cent of 
the estimated “take-in value” of the particular grade 
obtained, bulks and processes the various lots of each 
grade and completes the sale in the Union, finally paying 
out to the producer the remainder of the estimated value 
plus any bonus that may have been earned by selling at 
prices better than the estimated values. In 1948 the sale 
price for light pipe tobacco was Is. 6d. per Ib., for No. 1 
snuff 1s. Sd. and for dark pipe 1s. 2d. In addition a bonus 
of 4s. 6d. in the £ was paid at the end of the season. The 
average total price paid was about ls. 3d. per Ib. of 
tobacco, warehouse and handling charges amounting to 
about 2d. per Ib. 

The demand for snuff tobacco is said to be falling off, 
bat for pipe tobacco it is strong, and all the Swaziland 
crop can be sold readily. Climatic and soil conditions 
are more suited to the production of snuff tobacco, and 
the curing process is much less exacting, so that for native 
production at any rate the latter is more suitable. European 
farmers are turning to pipe tobacco, and production is 
expected to increase. The main difficulty is the danger 
of hail and the labour of harvesting and curing. 


Groundnuts ate produced in fair quantities by many 
European farmers. Yields are up to 600 Ib. of shelled 
nuts per acre (and up to 1,000 Ib. in exceptional cases). 
At the 1948 price of 57s. per 100 lb. for Grade I nuts 
the return was up to £17 per acre. This is profitable, 
but lower yields and the difficulty of harvesting in bad 
weather conditions, shortage of labour, etc., made the 
crop unattractive to some farmers. It is very useful to 
the Swazi farmer as a rotation for his cereals, as highly 
nutritious food and as a cash crop. Production is being 
encouraged, and it is hoped that Government controlled 
marketing arrangements, probably leading eventually 
to some co-operative organisation, will act as a stimulus. 


Cotton has been widely grown among European 
farmers and to a small extent by the Swazis. The most 
favourable climatic conditions occur in the lowveld, and 


good yields (up to 1,200 Ib. of seed cotton per acre) are 
frequently obtained. Labour for picking is commonly 
a limiting factor in European farms. In native areas 
cotton is also necessary as a rotation and cash crop, and 
large quantities can be grown. The 1948 price for lint was 
about Is. 6d. per lb., with cotton seed at £13 per ton. 
The next price was about 6d. per Ib. of seed cotton, 
returns ranging from £5 per acre (to native area) up to 
£30 or higher in case of European growers. 

Cotton growing in the past has suffered from wide 
fluctuations in price, a complete slump having followed 
the boom of 20 years ago, when the price was last at its 
present figure, but the industry is now more stabilised 
by the establishment in the Union of South Africa of 
spinning and weaving mills which can absorb more cotton 
lint than is yet produced in the country. Swaziland can 
help to supply this market. 


Tung. Several small plantations (about 20 acres) of 
Aleurites Fordii were established in the Territory some 
seventeen to twenty years ago, and a large estate which 
now has almost 3,000 acres planted under this species began 
operations in 1938. In addition there have been other 
recent plantings, particularly of A. montana, using scions 
from predominantly female clones budded on to 
A. montana stocks. These latter have not yet come into 
bearing, and there is still some doubt as to their suit- 
ability to local climatic conditions at an altitude of about 


_ 2,200 feet. 


The crop has not yet been taken up by native growers, 
but it is hoped to interest them in it in the course of time. 
The large estate mentioned has erected its own decorti- 
cating and oil-expelling plant and is prepared to buy nuts 
at a fair price. Tung can thus become a useful cash crop 
for native growers. 

Total production in the season 1948-49 was approxi- 
mately 80 tons of dry decorticated nuts, producing over 
30 tons of oil. This was all sold to paint manufacturers 
in the Union of South Africa at £160 per ton. 

Vegetables. In the vicinity of the European villages 
many peasants undertake the production of a variety of 
vegetables. 

The following tables give rough estimates of acreage 
and production of principal crops and prices paid on 
farms in 1950 :— 


Area and Production of Principal Crops, 1950 (Estimates) 


Area Production 

Harvested (million 

(000 acres) 1b.) 
Maize .. a ee -. 410 116 
Kaffircorn.. ne aids 65 14 
Sweet Potatoes ae es 3 2 
Groundnuts .. ae a's 3 1 
Potatoes 3 ae ee 0-1 0-8 
Dried Beans (including soya) 15 2-4 
Tobacco ce ie we 1:5 0-64 
Seed cotton .. a2 se 2 0-6 
Tung nuts ue ee ok 1:8 0-2 
Rice... Ls Be Se 0-04 0-1 
Tomatoes fe 7 or . 0:04 0-45 
Vegetables us wa ie 0-02 0-2 
Bananas es we 0-006 0-1 
Citrus fruits .. we “2 _— 0-2 
Deciduous fruits a a _ 0-42 
Wattle bark .. ws ae 0-4 4 


Prices on Farm of Agricultural Products, 1950 


Maize a .. 27s. to 30s. per bag of 200 Ib. 
Kaffir corn (sorghum) .. 40s. 99°: obSe ae 8b. 09 
Groundnuts ei .. 34s, Lys cap a1 00-,; 
Soya beans ue .. 62s, 6d. » 9 «99 200 ,, 
Potatoes .. ae .. 35s. so bas capt OO sy 
Seed cotton whe .. 75s. s»» » » 100,, 
Tung oil .. : .. £200 per ton 

Tobacco .. 1s. per Ib. 

Tomatoes 5s. per tray of 15 lb. 
Bananas .. 50s. per crate of 250 Ib. 
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Fisheries 

There are no fisheries in Swaziland, except for some 
small-scale fishing in the rivers. 

A local body assisted by the Government is gradually 
stocking streams and dams with black bass. 


Forestry 

Until recently, there was no organised forestry in the 
Territory. The original tree cover had been destroyed 
over wide areas as a result of uncontrolled cutting and 
overstocking, with resultant erosion. Exports have 
consisted mainly of wattle bark and mine props. Only 
since the war has there been any considerable effort at 
afforestation and the foundation of a forestry industry in 
Swaziland. Details of recent forest development by 
private companies and the Colonial Development 
Corporation will be found in Section IV, p. 103. 


Minerals 
Mineral production for the years 1939 to 1948 is shown 
in the following tables. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, 


1939 1940 


1941 


Asbestos, short tons .. 

Value £ ae ~» | 95,903 436,756 | 507,364 | 647,200 
Gold, fine oz. .. “ite 983 1,080 1,129 
Value £ i 7,314 8,226 8,814 
Metallic Tin, short tons | 183-10 165-50 127:10 
Value £ : .. | 36,528 37,812 28,257 
Corundum, short tons — = 16-29 
Value £ Ae . —_ —_ 156 
Barytes, short tons 5 _ — _— 
Value £ F i _ _ _ 
Total Value in £ .. | 139,745 |482,794 |546,343 | 684,427 
Percentage— 

Mineral Production : 

Total Exports .. 57% 73% 78% 76% 


THE 
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Numerous other minerals are found, including talc, 
fluorspar, calcite, cassiterite, gold, asbestos, monozite, 
kaolin, euxenite, coal, corundum, galens, and vermiculite. 


The whole of the gold and tin production is exported 
to the Union of South Africa. About half of the 
asbestos is exported to the United Kingdom, a fifth 
to the Union of South Africa, a tenth each to India, and 
the U.S.A., and some to Eire, and Belgium. 


Mineral Development of the territory is held up for the 
following reasons :— 


(a) Complicated mineral ownership and ‘cece 
surface rights, particularly in the Native Area. 


(b) Lack of cheap transport for export of low-priced 
minerals to railhead or export ports. 


(c) Lack of technical staff to cope with the efficient 
control of public prospecting. This work is dealt 
with at the moment by officers of the Secretariat, 
District Commissioners, and Geologists. 


1939-48 


1943 1944 


4,591-38 '20,803-90 /21,126-65 |25,594-69 |16,907-16 een 23,415-62 |32,138-40 | 27,954-6 


444,413 | 886,090 | 665,362 | 844,631 
2,734 | 2,299 | 3,583 | 4,914 
21,870 | 18391 | 28.666 | 39,471 
121-62 | 86:10 | 59:55 | 41-7 
28,470 | 26,733 | 18,346 | 12,653 
155-71 = = 
1,487 al =n 
as 246-73 | 189-21 109 
= _ 962 | 1,603 * 
496,240 |931.214 897,717 | 896,569 * 
65% 85% 76% 15% 73% * 


* Not available 


Mining activity in Swaziland is at present carried out by 
the Havelock Mine (Asbestos) and by nine smaller 
European Companies, five of which produce tin, three 
gold and one barytes. Gold production comes from 
two relatively small mines: the Pigg’s Peak and the 
Wyldsdale. Both these minerals are worked under- 
ground, although a certain amount of the Havelock 
asbestos is produced by opencasting. The tinstone 
emanates entirely from alluvial and eluvial sources. 
The figures given for the production of metallic tin will 
be seen to show a steady decline in production since 
1939. This has been due to action taken against the 
methods of working the tin deposits. Government is at 
present considering proposals which will permit of 
alluvial mining being done and at the same time will 
ensure that a minimum of erosion and pollution of rivers 
ensues. The barytes is produced from surface excavations, 
although the deposit is known to extend to depth. 


The proved but undeveloped deposits of the territory 
are as follows :— 


Proved Mineral Deposits 


: Estimated Tonnage 
(a) Haematite 


(i) Haematite deposits on mineral con- 


cession No. 41, N.W. Swaziland .. 55,000,000 

(ii) Haematite deposits on Crown 
Mineral area No. 7, near Darktown — 165,000,000 

(6) Barytes deposit on Crown mineral area 
No. 7, Londosi .. : 1,000,000 

(c) Coal deposits on Crown mineral area 

No. 9 (Swazi Coal Mine), owned by the 

Central Mining and Investment Cor- 
poration .. ye 1,100,000 


(d) Need for the revision and consolidation of the 
existing legislation covering public prospecting and 
acquisition of mining title. 

The complete situation has been reviewed recently and 

necessary measures are under consideration. 


Manufactures 


There is a butter factory and a bone milling factory at 
Bremersdorp. No production statistics are available. 
There are no village industries. 


Other Economic Activities 
Tourist Industry 


During the winter months a large number of tourists 
visit the Territory for short spells. Hotel accommodation 
is, generally speaking, considered to be adequate and of 
good standard. 


Distributive Trade 


For the most part the retail trade of the Territory is 
supplied by wholesalers from the Union of South Africa. 
Agents of these wholesalers visit the traders at frequent 
intervals canvassing for orders. Little is done by way of 
direct imports from overseas manufacturers, and only a 
few retailers who have large businesses obtain part of 
their requirements in this way. One or two of the larger 
retail firms have recently commenced to do wholesale 
trade with the small retailers, particularly with African 
retailers, many of whom appear to find it difficult 
to make contact with wholesale businesses outside 
the Territory. 
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Professions 


The following professional persons are resident in fie 
Territory :— 


Professional Persons 

Doctors .. she .. 10 
European Nursing Sisters Ae .. 20 
African Nurses id aa .. 50 
Lawyers (in practice)* . : es 2 
Qualified Teachers—Europeans .. 27 

Africans . .. 247 

Eurafricans . 8 
Architects : a ta, Ol 
Public Notariest ies irs eal 


*In addition to the lawyers mentioned above, there 
are some 35 Jawyers practising in the Union of South 
Africa and admitted to practice in Swaziland Courts. 
15 Advocates of the Supreme Court of South Africa 
have similarly been admitted. 


+ A further 15 notaries admitted to practice in Swaziland 
are resident in the Union of South Africa. 


Qualifications for the professional persons mentioned are 
the same as those in similar professions in the Union of 
South Africa. 


Co-operative Movement 


Up to the end of 1948, the only co-operative society 
in the Territory was the Swaziland Co-operative Tobacco 
Company which was formed in 1931, as the only means 
by which the Tobacco crops of the Territory could be 
placed on the markets of the Union of South Africa. 
In the same year, the Co-operative Societies Proclamation 
(Np. 8 of 1931) was promulgated. Apart from the Tobacco 
Company little interest in the movement has been shown, 
although recently there are signs that Africans are now 
becoming interested. Because of the dangers which are 
attendant on co-operative movements in backward com- 
munities, this interest is being stimulated with caution 
among progressive groups. 

The Swaziland Co-operative Tobacco Company has 
operated efficiently and successfully since its inception. 
It receives, from time to time, loans for extensions to 
buildings from Government and arrangements exist for 
a seasonal loan each year for the purpose of making 
advances in respect of its members’ crops of tobacco 
taken in. These seasonal loans are repaid when the 
company disposes of the crops. Thereafter from the 
proceeds of the sale of the crops are deducted (a) the 
operation costs of the company and (6) amounts by 
regulation to be paid into reserve funds, and (c) obligations 
of company such as interest on shares, etc., the balance 
being then distributed pro rata among ‘the growers 
according to their,crops. 

A Civil Servants’ Co-operative Society commenced 
trading at Mbabane in 1950. The main purpose of the 
society was to supply consumer goods at reasonable 
prices to its members, and no great concern is being paid 
at present to the question of a dividend. 


Employment and Labour Supply 
Local Employment 


There is a dearth of skilled labour, both European and 
African, particularly in the building trade. With increased 
building activity in recent years it has been found necessary 
to import European artisans who numbered 62 in 1949. 
A Trades School for Africans has been built in Mbabane, 
and in 1948 there was an enrolment of 16, but it will 
require patience and time to make technical training 
popular ; at present academic training is preferred and 
the shortage of skilled labour is likely to continue for 
some years. A schedule of average rates of wages, etc., is 
on page 100. The supply of unskilled labour has for some 
time fallen far short of the demand, particularly in 
agriculture, since the mines and large industries of the 
Union of South Africa offer more attractive wages than 
it is possible for farmers to pay. 
concern has stated that it has less than half its requirements 


One large ranching . 


of unskilled labour and expects a large increase in its 
requirements very shortly. Labour shortages also exist 
in the mining industry in the Territory. Employment 
statistics are given under the heading “‘ Population ” above. 


Migrant Labour 


Migratory labourers do not enter the Territory in 
appreciable numbers. 

The only destination of emigrant labour is the Union 
of South Africa. In 1948, there were 9,671 Swazis employed 
in the Union of South Africa in various occupations : 
the principal ones being in the Mines (6,852), Agriculture 
and Forestry (500), and Industry and Domestic Service 
(2,319). The Government requires contracts of employment 
to be entered into before the great majority of these 
workers leave the Territory. These contracts stipulate 
wages, hours and conditions of work and rations. Con- 
tracts are required to be attested before attesting officers, 
appointed by Government, to ensure that the terms of 
contract are fully understood by the labourers. 

There are three agencies of the High Commission 


- Territories on the Witwatersrand which look after the 


general well-being of the emigrant labour. Machinery 
exists for remittance of money from workers employed 
outside the Territory. Influence is brought to bear on 
workers to return to their homes on completion of their 
contracts of service in order to mitigate the results of 
prolonged absence on social and family ties. District 
Commissioners co-operate with the Witwatersrand agencies 
in this work. 

No statistics are available as to the volume of real and 
money income which flows into the Territory from its 
migrant labour, but in addition to fairly large sums of 
money remitted to labourers’ families and wages brought 
back to the Territory by the labourers a large amount is 
paid out annually by the Native Recruiting Corporation 
in respect of wages deferred by mine labourers. The 
figure for 1947-48 was £53,447. 

There is a negligible amount of migratory movement of 
workers within the Territory. Most workers are employed 
at short distances from their homes, and because of the 
small size of the Territory are able to keep in touch with 
their families. 


Fuel and Power 

One of the greatest, and_so far little developed, potential 
sources of power in the territory is the large number of 
permanent rivers. In the absence of reliable figures of 
the flow of these rivers it is not possible to estimate the 


capacity of the territory to produce hydro electric power. 


The township electricity supplies in both Mbabane and 
Bremersdorp are generated in hydro-electric stations 
situated respectively on the Mbabane river (minimum 
recorded flow 45 cusecs) and the little Usutu River (mini- 
mum flow not known but estimated at 10 cusecs). The 
mean flow of the Komati and great Usutu Rivers is con- 
siderably in excess of 150 cusecs, and both are potential 
producers of hydro-electric power owing to the existence 
of considerable falls at various points along their beds.’ 

There are big deposits of coal, already proved, in the 
area East of Bremersdorp in the low veld but their 
exploitation depends on the construction of a railway. 

While the potential of the territory for producing large 
quantities of cheap power is undoubtedly great, there has 
been little reason in the past to harness its hydro-electric 
generating capacity because of the lack of adequate com- 
munications which in their turn have hampered industrial 
development. Until very recently there have been no 
demands for power for industrial use. 

The tariffs in force in both Mbabane and Bremersdorp 
in 1949 were on a sliding scale, in the case of Mbabane 
40 Units at £1 18s. 9d. and thereafter at 3d. and for 
Bremersdorp 1,000 Units for £12 10s. and thereafter 
id. per unit. 

Both existing installations are capable of considerable 
expansion if demands warrant it, but such expansions 
would probably take the form of a centralised hydro 
station on either the Great or Little Usutu River. 
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PRINCIPAL CATEGORIES OF WAGE-EARNERS, AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS 
OF WORK, 1949 


Average rates of wages, distinguishing Average number 
Occupation whether monthly, weekly, daily, per of hours worked Notes 
hour, per task; (a): including value per week without 
of any payment in kind (b) overtime 


A. Government euvleynen* 


1. Railways .. Drivers in charge, £29 p.m. 60 Cost of living allowance is 
payable in addition. 

2. Road Motor Services Drivers, £15 p.m. to £25 p.m. B5 5. 
(Europeans) .. .. | Assistants, £9 p.m. a - 
3. Public Works (Europeans) | Road Overseers, £16—£25 p.m. % es 
(Africans) .. he .. | Carpenters, £4—£10 p.m. % se 
Motor Drivers, £4—£5 p.m. SS 
Skilled workmen, 503.—£5 p.m. + 


Labourers, 27s. 6d.—50s. p.m. 


4, Other Works (Europeans) | Stock Inspectors, £490 x 20—£570 p.a. 
Gordon Guards, 10s. p.d. 


(Africans).. | Cordon Guards, £30—£48 p.a. 


” ” 


No cost of living allowance. 
Cost of living allowance is 
also paid. 


SS SSSSSSSSSS SS LKLEE SS 


Cattle Guards, £30—£48 p.a. es ae 
Demonstrators, £48 x 6—£96. ‘ <3 
Police (Africans) .. .. | Sergeant Majors I, £144 x 12—204. ys 9 
Sergeant Majors IT, £96 x 9—144. ss an 
Sergeants, £60 x 6—96. * s 
Corporals, £60 x 6—96. a 
Interpreters I, £144 x 12—204. ss s 
Interpreters 1" £96 x 9—144. 3 as 
Constables, £36 x 44—60. 8 es 
B. Agriculture 
European Farm Labourers £5—£10 p.m. _ 
African Farm Labourers 15s.—S0s. p.m. _ 
C. Chief Industries 
- Manufacturers 
Trade (Europeans) ee £180—£1,200 p.a. —_ Cost of living allowance is 
payable in addition 
(Africans) .. “te £24—E£84 p.a. 48 3 A 
Building uo as £10—£40 p.m. 48 *» » 
Africans) <3 15s.—£5 p.m. 48 6 a 
Mining Geuroneass) v3 £15—£150 p.m. 50 a + 
(Africans) ae 25s.—£10 p.m. 50 5 i 
D. Domestic Service 
(Africans) Cooks we 25s. to £6 p.m. _ _ 
Houseboys .. 15s. to £4 p.m. 6 _ 
Juveniles... 10s. to 18s. 6d. p.m. 60 _ 
Q= Quarters. F=Food. p.d.=per diem. p.m. =per mensem. p.a.=per annum, 


* Note.—New salaries, in which the former cost of living allowance and value of quarters were incorporated, were introduced at 
the end of 1948 with effect from January Ist, 1947, but, since many aspects of the new native salary scales have still to be settled, the 
old native salary scales were still m actual operation in 1949 and are stated above. 


. Il FINANCE AND TRADE 
Public Finance 


The following table shows revenue and expenditure of the Central Government between 1928-29 and 1948-49 :— 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FROM Isr APRIL, 1928 TO 31st MARCH, 1950 


Extra- 


Ordinary ordinary B 
Expenditure | Expenditure | Expenditure 


1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 ae eh 
1934-35 aah ces 
1935-36 eo. 
1936-37 a 
1937-38 | Sek oak 
1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 


BESRNB, RS 
33! 33 
Pans 
3 


s 


EVSSZSRNB 


s 


500 
000 
000 
500 
,000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


ome 
py 


3 


111,3 5 


* Including Colonial Development and Welfare Funds. 
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The following tables show the details of actual revenue 
and expenditure (except Colonial Development and 
Welfare) for 1948-49 and 1949-50, and estimates for 
1950-51 :— 


REVENUE (1948/49—1950/51) 


Actual 
Revenue Estimete 
Head 1948/49 1950/51 
£ £ 

Native Tax .. . 57,091 53,000 
Customs and Excise | 68,872 45,000 
Posts and Telegephe: 20,000 
Licences 18,720 
Revenue Stamps 2,200 
Judicial Fines. . 5,000 
Poll Tax 2,900 
Income Tax .. 193,000 
Native Passes 800 
Dog Tax a 3,500 
Transfer Duty ees 10,000 
Base Metal Royalty .. 25,000 
Concession Rents 1,600 
Leases, Quitrents, etc. 1,000 
Cattle Dipping Charges 800 
Mbabane Elect. Supply a 4,500 
Miscellaneous 2 25 47,075 
Total Ordinary Revenue .. {| 411,837 | 458,734 | 434,095 
Sale of Crown Lands 1,003 1,215 1,000 
Anti-Nagana Levy .. és 9,238 19,950 17,000 

Grant-in-Aid .. sé ag — 70,000 — 

Total Es ynoramary 

Revenue . 10,241 91,165 18,000 
Total Revenue 422,078 | 549,899 | 425,095 


The main forms of taxation are customs and excise 
duties, native tax and income tax. Under the customs 
_agreement with the Union of South Africa, Swaziland 
receives 0-147 per cent. of the total customs receipts of 
the Union. Rates of import duty are identical with those 
in the Union, as well as those in the other High Com- 
mission Territories. Rates of import duty on certain 
important commodities will be found in Appendix A of 
this volume. 

Native tax is payable by each adult male native at a 
rate of 35s. for a single man or a man with only one wife, 
and an additional 30s. for each wife for those with more 
than one wife, with a maximum tax of £4 10s. Income 
tax is levied on companies at a rate of 4s. 6d. per pound. 
On individuals, the rates in the financial year 1950-51 
were :— 


(a) For unmarried persons, for each pound of taxable 
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EXPENDITURE (1948/49—1950/51) 


Estimate 
1950/51 


Resident Commissioner 
Agricultural Department 
Audit . 
District Administration 
Education . 
High Commissioner’s ; Office. . 
Interest and Redemption 
Judicial and Prisons . 
Livestock and Agriculture : 
Headquarters Division 
Dairy Division 
Forestry Division . 
Medical . 
Mineral Development. 
Miscellaneous 
Pensions and Gratuities 
Police 
Posts and Telegraphs | ais 
Public Works Department .. 
Mbabane Elect. Supply 
Public Works Recurrent 
Secretariat 2 
Subsidies to Chiefs, ete. se 
Survey and Deeds Registry . 
Treasury 
Veterinary Department ; 
Reserve for salary adjustment 


Total Ordinary Expenditure | 413,298 415,514 


Public Works Extraordinary 68,672 44,850 
Anti-Nagana Campaign —_ 11,000 
Total Extraordinary 
Expenditure 68,672 55,850 
Total Expenditure .. | 481,970 471,364 


income not exceeding £10,000, eighteen pence 
increased by one thousandth of a penny for each 
pound of such income in excess of one pound, and 
for each pound of the taxable income over and 
above £10,000, twenty-eight pence. 


(5) For married persons, for each pound of taxable 
income not exceeding £10,000, fifteen pence increased 
by one thousandth of a penny for each pound of 
such taxable income in excess of one pound, and for 
each pound of taxable income over and above 
£10,000, twenty-five pence. 


A rebate of £20 is allowed for unmarried persons, and 
£26, with an additional £10 for each child and £2 10s. for 
each dependant, for married persons. The taxable 
amount arrived at is subject to a surcharge of 40 per cent 
in the case of married persons and 50 per cent in the case of 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES AS AT 31st MARCH, 1949 
Liabilities £ Assets £ 

National Trust Fund 20,000 0 0O| Balance in hands of Sub-Accountants .. -. 7,966 6 1 
Guardians’ Fund .. 22,250 9 11] Advances .. ae os -. 29,177 19 1 
Prisoners’ Property . . oe ee * ae 195 16 0O| Native Recruiting Corporation ne 100 13 3 
Customs Suspense .. oe sis at ne 199 6 4{| Natal Coal Owners’ Native Labour Association 400 
Deposits oe a ae ran .. 20,933 9 10] Joint Colonial Fund ae . 29,000 0 0 
Savings Fund 516 15 9 | Imprests es ne av a ach 624 0 0 
Swazi National Fund : 1,853 7 10} Agricultural Loan Fund 3,782 17 5 
Colonial Development Fund Deposit Account . 6,934 0 7] Investment Account 17,817 18 9 
Butter Levy Fund .. “ .. 2,268 14 6] Military Pensions .. .. 5412 7 § 
Butter Export Equalisation Fund.. ae Be 49 6 4] Investments Adjustment Alc Provident Fund be 32 12 6 
Dairy Industry Control Board .. og ae 204 3 1 Investments Adjustment Guardians’ Fund zs 356 5 0 
Provident Fund. .. 15,253 3 1 Balance General Revenue Account os .. 26,089 7 4 

Barclays Bank (D.C. ‘and 0), No. ‘1 Account .. 29,705 14 5 
£120,364 6 10 £120,364 6 10 

Balance General Revenue Account, Ist April, 
1948 .. 38,638 5 0 
Less Surplus and Deficit Account, 1948-49 |. 64,727 12 4 


£26,089 7 4 
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unmarried persons. Married persons with taxable incomes 
not exceeding £300 or other persons with taxable incomes 


not exceeding £250 are exempt from income tax. 


Supertax is at a rate of 2s. in the pound increased by 
one four-hundredth of a penny for each pound of income 
subject to supertax, for up to £10,000. For over £10,000, 
the supertax rate is 4s. Id. in the pound. All of the 
above rates are subject to a surcharge of 45 per cent. 
The rate of Estate Duty chargeable upon each pound of 
dutiable amount is three thousandth of a pound for every 
completed one hundred pounds or part thereof contained 
in the dutiable amount, subject to a maximum rate of 
6s. 8d. upon each pound. A rebate of £300 is allowed from 
the amount of duty so calculated. There is also a poll 
tax of £3 per annum paid by each European male of 
21 years of age or more. This is allowed as a 
deduction from any income tax payable. 


The Public Debt of Swaziland as at 31st March, 1949, 
was £36,225, made up as follows :— 


£ 
Agricultural Loan Fund (United Kingdom) 9,072 


THE COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


Private Investment 

There are 41 companies registered in the Territory made 
up of (a) Agricultural and Ranching 10, (6) Afforestation 1, 
(c) Mining 5, (d) Hotel 1, (e) Printing 1, (f) Industry 7, 
(g) Trading 14, (4) Ecclesiastical 2. The total nominal 
capital of these companies amounted to £251,370 in 1949. 
It is not possible at present to distinguish between local 
and externally controlled companies, or to give scales of 
operations of companies. No reliable estimate of external 
commercial capital can be given. There were 20 undis- 
charged bankrupts in 1949. 


Cost of Living 

No cost of living indices are collected locally, the cost 
of living in the Territory being approximately the same as 
in the Union of South Africa where the average indices 
for 1948, 1949 and 1950, as compared with the basic 
pre-war figure of 100, were 153, 159 and 165 respectively. 


Trade 
Under the Customs agreement with the Union of South 


Colonial Development Fund Loans 27,153 Africa, Swaziland is dealt with as a part of the Union, and 
—. for this reason there is no detailed information available 
£36,225 in respect of imports. The following table shows the 


main exports in 1937 and from 1948 to 1950 :— 


i EXPORTS, 1937, AND 1948-50 


1937 1948 1949 | 1950 
Commodity Unit | $a | —______—_ 

: Quantity | Value (£) | Quantity | Value (£) | Quantity | Value (£) | Quantity | Value (£) 
Asbestos ie .. | Short tons | — _— 32,431 995,767 33,967 | 1,223,486 32,667 | 1,662,741 
Cattle (for Slaughter) No. aA 120,163 17,701 240,000 19,675 263,000 10,151 173,000 
Hides and Skins - No. . 240* 12,000 67,888 74,838 59,292 61,160 83,728 2,92 
Gold . ba 4 oz. 2,410 16,873 3,110 24,994 2,841 25,443 1,799 22,182 
Tobacco Ib 200,789 6,191 401,991 29,948 574,227 43,385 | 670,000 45,000 
Butter . cwt 147 ' = 1,032 1,744 20,627 2,360 27,421 2,660 29,756 
Tin Oref Long tons 154 | 37,158 20 11,017 32 17,528 38 25,884 
Wool .. Ib. 10,000 | 260 | 440 1,135 | 8,070 2,230 7,440 2,790 
Barytes Short tons ee i 108 1,188 114 637 487 3,106 
Bonemeal Sa .. | Long tons ae we 138 | 1,728 306 4,138 206 2,781 
Butterfat Ar me cwt. 436 2,442 134, 1,687 782 2,100 787 2,178 
Seed Cotton .. . | Long tons 46 640 93 4,633 30 | 1,700 275 24,688 
Total of All Exports 201,236 1,391,100 1,627,074 2,144,851 


* Long tons. 


Revenue and expenditure of Colonial Development and 
Welfare Funds are accounted for in a separate budget :— 


Colonial Development and Welfare Fund (1948 /49-1950/51) 


Revenue Expenditure 
(£) (£) 
1948-49 54,503 59,356 
1949-50 111,365 121,450 
1950-51 (Estimate) 141,161 143,369 


_ For details of progress of Development Schemes, see 
opposite page. 


Currency. and Banking : : 
‘The currency in circulation in Swaziland is that of the 
“Union of South Africa. There are two banks in the 
Territory, Barclays Bank (Dominion Colonial and Over- 
‘seas) with branches at Mbabane and Bremersdorp, and 
the Standard Bank of South Africa with a branch at 
-Bremersdorp. Loan and credit facilities are given by 
‘these banks and are in the form of overdrafts and loans 
both of which are subject to the usual banking conditions 
that they are repayable on demand. In addition facilities 
exist for the discounting of bills payable on a fixed date. 
It is not possible to give banking statistics of any value 
because the Southern portion of the Territory does most 
of its banking in the Union of South Africa and separate 
records are not kept by the banks concerned. The amount 
of money deposited in the Post Office Savings Bank during 
the financial year 1948-49 was £29,266, while withdrawals 
during the same period were £22,900. Deposits amounted 
to £20,933 in March, 1949. 


+ 1948-50 figures are of tin-in-ore. 


t Bales. 
IV. DEVELOPMENT 


Government Activities and Plans 

When the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 
1945 was passed, the Territory was called upon to produce 
a balanced 10-year development plan covering the years 
1946 to 1956. It was decided that development should 
proceed on an ad hoc basis for two years, during which 
time a socio-economic survey would be conducted under 
the auspices of the Colonial Social Science Research 
Council so that a balanced development plan might be 
drawn up to cover the remaining eight years. In addition, 
certain essential new schemes for 1947-1956 were approved 
by the Secretary of State. It was estimated that £165,569 
would have been spent or committed during the two years 
ending 31st March, 1948. 

As a result of the socio-economic survey carried out in 
1947 and subsequent discussions, an Eight Year Develop- 
ment Plan for the Territory was approved in principle by 
the Secretary of State. The following table summarises 
proposed expenditure under this plan :— 


SWAZILAND EIGHT-YEAR DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
1948 to 1956 


£ 
Rural Development .. 150,938 
Reserve .. bee Re se i 12,500 


163,438 


Cr re 
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Veterinary and Agriculture : £ £ 

Agricultural Experimental Station i 1,199 

Animal Breeding Experimental Station. 17,408 

Control of Stock Disease ox 16,750 

Agricultural staffing and grain storage Sy ao 

t Campaign aA is ; 

Locust Campaig $8,732 
Native Land Settlement .. 80,000 80,000 
Mining Legislation : Revision 4,000 4,000 
Hydrographic Survey 10,000 10,000 
Education : 

European 

St. Mark’s School Building Grant... 5,000 
Goedgegun School and extensions to 
Bremersdorp Government School. . 27,920 
32,920 
Coloured 
Building grants to Mission Schools .. 6,000 
African 
General 46,097 
Trades School | 60,649 
Swazi National Schools 30,834 
176,500 
Deduct revenue from Trades School 26,500 
150,000 
Medical 
er -Malaria and Public Health Cam- 
aign 59,243 
Evtensioné to Mbabane nee Hiatikulu 
Hospitals... 70,000 
Leper Hospital 16,894 
Extensions to Nurses’ "Home at the 
Raleigh Fitkin Memorial Hoe 1,000 
Medical Reserve a 2,863 
150,000 
Reserve for road construction in the event 
of railway development, for additional 
expenses in connexion with hydro- 
graphic survey, and to cover the in- 
creased charges for Personal Emolu- 
ments resulting from the Salaries 
Commission a at - 48,261 
£664,431 


Expenditure on main types of development during the 
first three years of the plan was as follows :— 


1949/50 
1948/49 | (revised | (aerimlre) 
estimate) 
£ £ £ 
Native Education (general) 4,482 5,647 6,543 
Assistance to schools 10,437 11,970 11,852 
Native Trades School .. 5,643 6,974 6,865 
Hospitals,. nurses’ homes —_ 21,000 44,200 | 
Malaria survey and anti- 
malaria and __ public 
health campaign ee 3,762 11,603 7,645 
Rural Development Se 1,326 31,913 23,184 
Native Land Settlement . 10.263 10,098 11,686 
Agriculture 3,762 4,425 2,210 
Veterinary (including 
animal breeding) os 4,065 17,797 10,085 
Geological Survey oe 6,448 20,685 15,170 


Other Development 
Hides and Skins Marketing Scheme 

Towards the end of 1946 a scheme was introduced 
which was designed to effect an improvement in the curing 
and marketing of hides exported from the Territory. 
Under this scheme hides and skins are purchased at prices 
considerably higher than those previously received by 
stock owners. The scheme also aims at teaching the 
African the best methods for improving the quality of 
the hides and skins. Prices are fixed by Government in 
consultation with the firm concerned in the scheme. 
The results achieved have excecded expectation. In 1947 
£18,622 was paid out for over 300,000 pounds of hides 


exported. In 1948 837,570 Ib. valued at £41,970 were 
exported. In 1939 the value of hides exported was 
£12,598. 


Afforestation 


One of the most important recent developments in the 
Territory has been the afforestation schemes of three 
companies. In 1946, Peak Timbers Limited acquired 
47,216 acres of highveld land, of which at 35,000 acres 
are suitable for afforestation. Under certain conditions 
laid down by Government for the welfare of its employees 
the company proposes to plant this area with soft woods 
over a period of five years. Up to the end of June, 1949, 
10,011 acres had been planted and 18 Europeans and 
944 Africans were employed. A second company, 
Swaziland Plantations Limited, has purchased 11,440 acres 
in the same area and is proceeding with the afforestation 
of approximately 9,000 acres. A third group has begun 
afforestation at Gege on the South Western Border of the 
Territory. The firm owns 6,000 acres, of which the 
planting of some 3,500 acres, mostly with pine trees, is 
complete. 

The Colonial Development Corporation has purchased 
about 100,000 acres of land at Usutu in Western 
Swaziland, and proposes to plant about three-quarters 
of it with forest. The Corporation is also to afforest 
an area of about 3,500 acres bordering their estate for 
the Swazi nation. The final use of the timber produced 
has not yet been decided, but if sawn timber is cut pro- 
duction is expected to commence in 1963, whereas if it is 
decided to manage the forest for pulp-wood cutting this 
could commence in 1961. Expenditure of £1,400,000 had 
been approved on the scheme by the end of 1950. 


Agricultural and Ranching Development 


The Colonial Development Corporation purchased in 
1950 a farming property of 110,000 acres in the North East 
of Swaziland adjacent to the Transvaal boundary. This 
area had previously been the property of a commercial 
concern, Swaziland Ranches, Ltd., which had cultivated 
parts of the estate for some years. Apart from 5,000 acres 
which are retained by the original owners, it is proposed 
to develop the area by an intensive irrigation system to 
produce a variety of crops, including rice, cotton, 
stockroos (a jute substitute), beans, groundnuts, maize, 
kaffir corn and soya beans, and certain specialised crops 
for sale in the Union including winter potatoes, tomatoes 
and winter greens. The uncropped area will be used for 
cattle ranching. Approved expenditure on the scheme 
amounts to £2,580,000. 

In the Malkerns area several interested persons have 
made applications jointly to divert 100 cusecs of water 
from the Usutu River for the purpose of irrigating 
approximately 10,000 acres of agricultural land. Under 
the same scheme it will be possible to irrigate 1,250 acres 
of land recently purchased by the Swazi Nation. 


Tung Oil 


There is a Tung Plantation covering 4,000 acres in the 
middleveld near Bremersdorp. 3,000 acres have already 
been planted. The company has recently erected an 
Oil Expressing Plant and produced 30 short tons of oil 
in 1948. 


Tobacco Industry 

The total tobacco crop of the Territory is dealt with 
by the Swaziland Co-operative Tobacco Company, 
which undertakes the curing, handling and marketing of 
the crop. In view of recent increase in production the 
company has had to double its storage space with the 
aid of a £7,000 loan from Government. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS 
Weights, measures, currency equivalents 


With the following exceptions, Imperial weights and 
measures are in use : 


Linear Measure : 
0.314,855 metres. 


Liquid Measure: 1 leaguer=2 hogsheads= 108 gallons. 


Surface or Land Measure: 1 morgen=0.8565 hectares = 
2.1165 acres. 


Rates of Exchange are as in the Union of South Africa. 


1 Cape Foot= 1.033 English Feet = 
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Trade Organisations 
The Swaziland Chamber of Commerce, Bremersdorp. 
The Mbabane Chamber of Commerce, Mbabane. 


APPENDIX A 


Customs Tariffs of the High Commission Territories 
’ Under the Customs agreement between the three High 
Commission Territories and the Union of South Africa, 
the rates of import duty of the Union apply to the three 
Territories. Import duties are at three rates, minimum, 
intermediate and maximum, the rates which apply in 
individual cases depending on the customs agreements in 
existence with particular countries. Generally, the 
minimum rates apply to products of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, the Republic of Ireland and certain other 
Territories. Any most favoured nation agreement entered 
into by the Union of South Africa Government with any 
country may be extended to the Protectorates. Customs 
duties are not levied on imports from the Union, but 
excise duties are imposed on certain Union products by the 
Territories. 

The following table shows the rates of import duty on 
certain main commodities as at the end of 1948 : 


Animals, living :— 
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servation of natural resources, distribution of goods, 
industrial problems and the publication of statistics. 
Central African Airways was set up after its organization 
had been discussed and approved by the Council. The 
Central African Statistical Office in Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, provides services on repayment to Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The attraction of labour from 
the North, particularly from Nyasaland, to the mines in 
Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa has 
produced many difficult problems which are being handled 
with some success by the Council. Investigations have 
been carried on by a technical commission set up by the 
Council into the possibilities of hydro-electric development 
at Kariba Gorge on the Zambesi and at the Kafue Gorge. 


In January 1950, the Southern Rhodesia Government 
informed the Council that it would not feel able to con- 
tinue its membership of the Council as then constituted 
for more than another year. All three Governments were 
agreed, however, that some form of inter-territorial 


Organization was necessary to foster co-operation between 
the three territories. Accordingly they have agreed 
to establish a new body to be known as the 
“*Rhodesia/Nyasaland Inter-Territorial Conference” 
which would control a permanent Secretariat known as 


(a) Cattle for slaughter 110 0 110 0 110 0 
4 Pri Aad 050 05 0 050 
c) Mules 100 100 100 
(d) Horses 
(i) () Thoroughbred, for Sreding> Free Free Free 
(ii) Thoroughbred, other 100 0 0 100 0 0 100 0 0 
plus a suspended duty of 
100 0 0 100 0 0 100 0 0 
(iii) Other .. 5 00 5 00 5 00 
(e) Other the So Free Free Free 
vee pee per 100 Ib. 0 2 6 02 8 02 8 
Wheat, She eS ey 0 5 4 05 8 05 8 
Barley, eee kaffir com and millet :-— 
Goce Seis inn a 020 020 020 
6) groun ssenlot 98 029 030 03 0 
Maize in the grain 5 abe 020 020 020 
Maize, ground per Ib. 00 i} 0 0 It 00 1 
Cotton piece goods, ad valorem 5% 10% 15% 
containing no ra per yard or 
(and ant exceeding 16 3d. per yard) —_— 0 002 
whichever duty shall be the greater 
Cotton piece goods containing some rayon... sis ad valorem 5% 10% 15% 
re 
(not exceeding 1s. 3d. per yard) os <% ve per yard 1} 00 3 
“whichever pes sal be the greater 
Cotton piece Beods KEMPE INE bas san pe yard) ad valorem of, 10% 159 
Woollen piece genus: 5% 3% 1 
Bicycles 030 0 090 
Motor cars 
(a) f.o.b. value not exceeding £400 per 100 Ib. 13 0 1 3 
(5) f.0.b. value not exceeding £401-£600 ad valorem 25% 25% 259 
ot f.o.b. value exceeding £680 : Pa “ 30% % 30 
otor spirit per gallon 0 0 6 0 0 6 00 6 
onion (excluding lampshades and reflectors) ad valorem 15% % % 
plus a suspended duty of 
e 0% 10% 
Hollowware 25% 
Coal, coke and patent fuel F 


APPENDIX B 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Central African Council and Proposals for Closer 
Association 

The creation of a standing Central African Council was 
announced in 1944, and the Council first met in 1945. 
The purpose of the Council is to promote the closest 
possible contact and co-ordination of policy and action 
between the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Council meets at intervals 
not exceeding six months, and has a permanent Secretariat. 

In the economic field, standing committees have been 
set up to deal with trypanosomiasis, civil aviation, con- 


the ‘“‘ Rhodesia/Nyasaland Inter-Territorial Secretariat ’” 
charged with promoting discussion on all matters affecting 
the three territories. 


A conference of officials of the three Central African 
Territories and the United Kingdom was held in London 
in 1951 to examine the possibilities of closer association of 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland and to 
make recommendations to the four Governments con- 
cerned. In-the report of the conference*, the officials 
recommended that the three territories should form a 
federation to be known as “‘ British Central Africa.” In 
the division of functions between the proposed federal 


* Central African Territories : R of Conference on Closer 
Association, London, March 1951 md. 8233). 


a 
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and territorial Governments, it was suggested that defence, 
rail, trunk road and air communications, posts and 
telegraphs, broadcasting, the supply and distribution of 
electric power, external trade and certain aspects of inter- 
territorial trade, customs and medium and long term 
research would be federal responsibilities. Local govern- 
ment for Europeans and Africans, native administration 
in all its forms, primary and secondary education for 
Africans, medical and health services, agriculture, animal 
health, forestry, game, fisheries and police services would 
be territorial responsibilities. Native interests would 
be safeguarded by an African Affairs Board, which would 
examine from the point of view of African interests all 
proposed federal legislation. 

In the economic field, the report proposed that there 
should be a Development Commission consisting of 
representatives of the central and territorial governments, 
and a Central Planning Staff working closely with it. 
Among economic functions of the federal Government 
would be import and exchange control, export control 
in so far as it might be necessary, export promotion and 
trade treaty negotiations. The report noted that there 
were certain difficulties in the way of a full customs union 
between the three territories, and suggested that there 
should be a full examination of the problem separately. 
It was proposed, however, that a Central African Tariff 
Advisory Committee should be established. 


Central African Airways 

The Central African Airways Corporation is jointly 
owned by the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. It was established 
in 1946 to provide a network of local air services, and 
operates under the supervision and control of the Central 
African Air Authority. The Corporation’s present fleet 
consists of 6 Vickers Vikings, 5 De Havilland Dores and 
2 De Havilland Bearers. In addition to the internal 
services mentioned above, the Corporation also provide 
air connections with Kenya, Tanganyika, Union of South 
Africa and Mozambique. : 


The Inter-territorial Hydro-Electric Power Commission 

This was established jointly by the Governments of 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia in 1947, to investigate 
and report on the possibilities of hydro-electric power 
development in the Rhodesias with special reference to 
the Kariba and Kafue Gorges. The Commission employs 
its own hydrographic engineer and office staff, but the 
Central African Council is responsible for general 
supervision and administrative control. 


In its report published in July, 1951, the Commission 
recommended the construction of a hydro-electric scheme 
at the Kariba Gorge, the project to be carried out in 
two stages. The initial installation capable of producing 
385 MW would cost £43,500,000 (at 1950 prices); and 
the final installation with a capacity of 1,000 MW would 
bring the cost up to £74,500,000. The construction of the 
initial stage would take eight years to complete. The 
Commission estimated that if the project were carried out 
it would enable hydro-electric power to be delivered at 
receiving stations at a cost of 0-2525 pence per unit for 
the initial development and of 0-1703 pence per unit for 
the final development. These figures assume a Load 
Factor of 70 per cent, and any increase over this figure in 
either Northern or Southern Rhodesia will result in lower 
cost per unit. 

The Commission also recommended that control of 
the undertaking should be in the hands of a Rhodesia 
Hydro-Electric Power Authority established by the 
Governments of Northern and Southern Rhodesia with 
appropriate territorial representation. The Authority 
would own the works at Kariba together with the trans- 
mission lines and associated apparatus and would sell 
bulk power at cost. The main consumption area in 
Northern Rhodesia would be the Copper Belt. Although 
the transmission lines would pass near Broken Hill, it 
was not proposed to use any of the power in that district 
since it was already supplied by two smaller hydro- 
electric stations. 


Rhodesia Railways 

This undertaking, nationalised since 1949, serves 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. It is independent of the Central African 
Council, being governed by a higher authority on which 
all three territories are represented. With a few minor 
exceptions, Rhodesia Railways owns and operates the 
entire railway system in Southern Rhodesia and Northern 
Rhodesia, covering a total route mileage of 1,997 miles, 
of which 642 miles are in Northern Rhodesia and 1,355 
miles in Southern Rhodesia. It also owns 398 miles of 
line in Bechuanaland and 112 miles in the Union of South 
Africa, from the southern border of Southern Rhodesia 
to Vryburg in Cape Colony. These latter sections form 
part of the main line from Bulawayo to Cape Town and 
are operated by the South African Railways and Harbours. 
The whole of the system is over a single track railway 
of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. 

The following table gives details of the working of the 
system during the year 1948-49 :— 


FINANCIAL RESULTS AND OPERATING STATISTICS, 
APRIL 1948—MARCH 1949 


Financial Results (a) 


Gross Operating 


Earnings Expenditure 
(£000) (£000) 
8,721-4 


Net Operating 
Revenue 


(£000) 


No. of 
Passengers 


2,307,177 


: Train % net 
cook Train 2 foe Miles Gross Net , ton-miles 
Hatis miles Fh hd per Train ton-miles oe les to gross 
(short tons) ours bogie (000) ton-miles 
fours 
4,725,066 6,818,599 403,988 4,377,433 2,000,254 45:69 
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The Southern Rhodesia Currency Board 


Currency of the Southern Rhodesia Currency Board 
circulates in Southern and Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Currency issued by the Board has a backing 
equivalent to 110 per cent of the issued value, but a certain 
proportion of the Currency Fund may be invested in the 
local stock of the three Governments, the maximum 
proportions which may be so invested being 10 per cent for 
Southern Rhodesian, 7 per cent for Northern Rhodesian 
and 3 per cent for Nyasaland Government stock. Up to 
the end of March, 1951, the Currency Board had used these 
powers only in relation to Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment stock, and no investment had been made in the 
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stock of the other two governments. The following table 
shows the gross circulation of Southern Rhodesian 
currency in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the 
active circulation (i.e. total circulation less bank holdings) 
as at March 3lst of the years 1947-51 :— 


Southern Rhodesia Currency Circulation, 1947-51 (£) 


Northern Rhodesia Nyasaland 
Total Active Total Active 
1947 .. 1,717,285 1,330,702 1,517,820 909,220 
1948 ~ .. 1,674,336 1,260,669 1,682,171 877,586 
1949 .. 1,924,766 1,502,314 1,285,858 954,882 
1950 .. 2,000,233 1,478,623 1,245,923 872,230 
1951 .. 2,649,636 1,988,321 1,536,511 1,048,339 
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